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^a 4iccount: of Pr. Svrift J;ia^ been 4li:6?dy col-^ 
ieo^3 >wiljbj;n3^t 4i%eacie and ncuteuea^^ hyJ)r*, 
H]B^)^;^Wfyctiky according to a ^cbew^ w)fioh I 
l9«d I^Mbfe bim jn the btimacy of mx friendship* 
I €aiuiot Xherefere be^i^ected to ^dy vmih .of a U^^ 
conce^ni«lg lyl^iqh I had long since conwxunicated 
my thcmghl^ to a man capable pf dignifying his nar^ 
tatioQ8 with 80 nuiah elegance of language p^d force 
of sQiiitWnent 

JONATHAN SWIFT was, aceording (to aa jne^ 
count said to be written by himself^^ the son <q£ 
Jonatlvftn "Swift, an attorney, andwasfbornatiDublia 
en<^t. Andrew's day, 1667: acconiing to hi^a^jpi 
i^epoit^ as delivered by Pope to Spenoe, he m2isboT9^' 
at Leicester, the son of a clergymap, who was jcttku- 
ster of a parish in Herefordsbire ^« Duinng iiis Kfe 
the place of his bipth was undetermined. He :W9a 

* Mr. Sl^eridan m liis Life of Swift observes, that this accomit 
was really written by^he Dean^ and now exists in 'his owntond*. 
writing in the library of Dublin College. R, 
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contented to be catled an Irishman by the Irish ; but 
would occasionally call himself an Englishman. The 
question may, without much r^ret, be left in the 
obscurity in which he delighted to involve it. 

Whatever was his birth, his education was Irislu 
He was sent at the age of six to the school at Kil- 
kenny, and in his fifteenth year (16S2) was admitted 
into the University of Dublin. 

In his academical studies he was either not diligent 
or not happy. It must disappoint every reader's ex- 
pectation, that, when at the usual time he claimed 
the Bachelorship of Arts, he was found by the ex* 
aminers too conspicuously deficient for regular admis- 
flion, andobtaiiied his d^ree at last hy special favour ; 
a term used in that university to denote want of merit. 

Of this disgrace it may be easily suj^sed that he 
was much ashamed, and shame had its proper efiect 
in producing reformation. He resolved from that 
time to study eight hours a-day, and continued his 
industry for seven years, with what improvement is 
sufficiently known. This part of his story well de- 
serves to be remembered ; it may afibrd useful admo- 
iiition and powerful encouragement to men whose 
abilities have been made for a time useless by their 
passions or pleasures, and who, having lost one part 
of •life in idleness, are tempted to throw away the 
remainder in despair. 

In this course . of daily application he continued 
three years longer at Dublin ; and in this time, if 
the observation and memory of an old companion 
may be trusted, he drew the first sketch of his ^^ Tale 
•faTub.** • 

When he was about one-and-twenty (l688)> being 
by the death of Godwin Swift his uncle^ who had 

sup- 
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supported him^ left without subsistence^ he went to 
consult his mother^ who then lived at Leicester, about 
the future course of his life ; and by her direction 
solicited the advice and patronage of Sir William 
Temple, who had married one of Mrs. Swift's rela- 
tions, and whose father Sir John Temple, Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland, had lived in great familiarity 
of friendship with Godwin Swift, by whom Jonathan 
had been to that time maintained. 

Temple received with sufficient kindness the ne- 
phew of his father's friend, with whom he was^ 
when they conversed together, so much pleased, that 
he detail^ him two years in his house. Here h» 
became known to King William, who sometimes 
visited Temple when he was disabled by the gout^ 
and, being attended by Swift in the garden, shewed 
him how to cut asparagus in the Dutch way. 

King William's notions were all military ; and he 
expressed his kindness to Swift by oflfering to make 
him a captain of horse. 

When Temple removed to Moor-park, he took 
Swift with him ; and when he was consulted by the 
Earl of Portland about theexpediqi^ce of complying 
with a bill then depending for making parliaments 
triennial, against which King William was strongly 
prejudiced, after having in vain tried to shew* the 
Earl that the proposal involved nothing dangerous 
to royal power, he sent Swift for the same purpose to 
the King. Swift, who probably was proud of h|s 
employment, and went with all the confidence of a 
young man, found his arguments, and his art of 
displaying th^m, made totally mefjTectual by the pre- 
ss d^t^^ 
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detefminati^ of the King; and used to nmitioii 
this disappointment as his first antidote BgaitutVMfty. 

ftefore he left If^laiid he contracted a disorder, as 
he thought, by eating too much fruit. The original 
of diseases is cofnnionly obscure. Almost every boy 
eats as much fruit as he can get, without any gt^eat 
ioconvettience. The disease of Swift was giddinesi 
twth deaftiess, which attacked hifn from time to time, 
began very early, pursued him through life, and at 
last sent hktt to the grave, deprived of reasoi^. 
* Being much oppressed at Moor-park by Ihis grie^ 
Pb98 malady, he was advised to try his native ufy 
Und went t^ Iretand ; but, finding no benefit, re*^ 
fu4¥ied *o Sir William, at whose houte he continued 
hi^ stu^s, ^nd i^ known to have read, ^mong othc^ 
Ibooks, ^^Oj^ian" a*id ^ ln^nseus." He ^^ugiift 
exercise *of grea* necessity, and trsed *o run haJf a 
mile vap htxd 4oWa a hill "evefy two hours. 

It IS easy to imagine that the mode in 'which im 
first degree was conferred, left him no gveat fondness 
for the Univei^ty of Dublin, and thf^efore he re- 
ntHved to be^jome a Master ef Arts at Oxford, ki tte. 
testi^olfiial which be produced, the woi^s of dis- 
grace were om^itled ; and he took his Master's degtiee 
(jTi;^ '5, 16^6) with sioch neception and regard ^s 
fisdly coi^terfted biqtn. 

While hfe lived wi4h TempJe, he used to pay his 
fliother «t Leice^er a yearly visit. He *raveHed on 
foot, uniess some violeiice of weatheft* dtoveliira into 
a waggon ; and at night he would go tb a penny -lodg- 
ittgy where lie purdiased clean sheets for f^fiemoe. 
Hiis practice Lord Orrery imputes to^s iimate kfve 
df 'gr^sness and vulgarity: «ome may ascribe it to 

his 
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fai$ desire of fiujrveying human life tbroiigh all iU 
vio'ieties : ami others, perhaps with a(|ual probabilityj 
to a passion which memt^ to bi^ve ha?n deeply flx^ 
m his hearti the love of a thilliug. 

In time he begaii to tbipk that hia attendanoe at 
Moor^park deserved some other recoiPpeaee than tb^ 
pleasure, however mingled with improvement, <rf 
Temple's cofiversation i md grew bo impatient, that 
(1694) he wept away in discontei^t. 

Temple, conscious of having giveti reason for 
complaint, is liaid to have made him Deputy Maste? 
of the Rolls in Ireland; which, aeqqrdifig to his 
kinsman's account, was an office which he knew him 
not able to discharge. Swift therejbre resolved to 
enter into the Church, ii^ which he had at first no 
higher hopes, than of the chaplainsbip to the Factory 
at Lisbon ; but being recommended to Jx)n} Capel, 
he obtained the prebend of :Iiilroot in Connor, oS 
about a hundred pounds a year, 

But the infirmities of Temple made a companion 
like Swift so necessary, that he invited him back, 
with a promise to procure him English preferment 
in exchange for the prebend, which he desfired him 
to resign. With this request Swift complied, having 
perhaps equally repented tl^ir separation, and they 
lived on together with mutual satisfaction ; and, in 
the four years that passed between his return and 
Tettiple's death, it i« probable that be wrote the 
f' Tale of a Tub'* and the '' Battle of the Books." 

Swift b^an early to think, or to hope, that h^ 
WM ft poet, and wrote Pindariek Odes to Temple, 
to tfjf KlJ^i a«4 to the Athenian Society, a knot of 

obscure 
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obscure men *, who published a periodical pamphlet 
of answers to questions, sent, or supposed to be sent^ 
by letters. I have been told that Dryden, having 
perused these verses, said, *^ Cousin Swift, you will 
^^ never be a poet ;'* and that this denunciation was 
the motive of Swift's perpetual malevolence to Dry- 
den. 

Iti 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy with his 
manuscripts to Swift, for whom he had obtained, 
from King William, a promise of the first prebend 
that should be vacant at Wesminster or Canterbury. 

That this promise might not be forgotten, Swift 
dedicated to the King the posthumous works with 
which he was intrusted ; but neither the dedication, 
nor tenderness for the man whom he once had 
treated with confidence and fondness, revfved in 
King William the remembrance of his promise. 
Swift awhile attended the Court ; but soon found 
his solicitations hopeless. 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkeley to 
accompany him into Ireland, as his private secretary ; 
but, after having done the business till their arrival at 
Dublin, he then found that one Bush had persuaded 
the Earl that a Clergyman was not a proper secretary, 
and had obtained the ofiSce for himself. In a man 
like Swift, such circumvention and inconstancy must 
have excited violent indignation. 

But he had yet more to sufier. Lord Berkeley had 
the disposal of the deanery of Derry, and Swift ex- 
pected to obtain it ; but by the secretary's influence, 
supposed to have been secured by a bribe, it was 
bestowed on somebody else ; and Swift was dismissed 

^ * The Publisher of this Collection was John Dunton. R* 

with 
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with the livings of Laracor and Rathbeg^n in Urn 
diocese of Meath^ which tc^ther did not equal half 
the value of the deanery. 

At Laracor he increased the jtorochial duty by 
reading prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays^ and 
performed all the offices of his profession with great 
decency and exactness. 

Soon after his settlement at Laracor, he invited to 
Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a yojmg woman 
whose name was Johnson, the daughter of the steward 
of Sir William Temple, who in consideration of her 
£aither*s virtues, left her a thousand pounds. With 
her came Mrs. Dingley, whose whole fortune waa 
twenty^seven pounds a year for her life. With these 
Ladies he passed his hours of relaxation, and to them 
he opened his bosom ; but they never redded in the 
same house, nor did he see either without a witniess. 
They lived at the Parsonage, when Swift was away ; 
and, when he returned, removed to a lodging, or to 
the house of a neighbouring cleigyman. 
' Swift was not one of those minds which amaze the 
world with early pregnancy : his first work, except 
his few poetical Essays, was the ^^ Dissentions in 
^^ Athens and Rome,** published (1701) in his 
thirty-fourth year. After its appearance, paying a 
visit to some bishop, he heard mention made of the 
new pamphlet that Burnet had written, replete with 
political knowledge. When he seemed to doubt 
Burnet's right to the work, he was told by the Bishop^ 
that he waB ^^ a young man ;'* and, still persisting to 
doubt, that he was *^ a very positiye young man/* 

Three years afterwards (1704) was published 
'' The Tale of a Tub:'* of tfeis book charity may 

be 
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t^ jlet-sil&ded to think that it might bt Hrrittefl by a 
iinih of it peculiar cbaf act^r trithotit ill inteiTttOD ; but 
it is certainly of dangerous example. That Sitift wad 
Hs authot-, though it be universally believed, Was 
heter owned by himself, fior vety well pf dtfed by 
aiiy evidence ; but no other claimant can be pt^odticed^ 
and he did not deny if when Archbishop Shatpe and 
the Dutchess of Somerset, by t^faewing it to the Queen, 
debarred him from a bishoprick. 

When this wild work first raised the Utt^tttion of 
the public, Sacheverell, meeting Smalridge, tried to 
flatter hirii, by seeming to think him the author j but 
Smalridge answered with indignation, ** Not all that 
** you and I have, in the world, nor all that ever we 
•* shall have, should hire me to write the ^ Tale of a 
^* TuV;* 

The digressions relating to Wottptt and Bentley 
niust be confessed to discover want of knowledge or 
want of integrity ; he did not understand the two 
controversies, or he willingly misrepresented them. 
Biit Wit cah stand its ground against Truth only a 
little while. The honours due to Learning have been 
justly distributed by the decision x>( posterity. 

" The Battle of the Books" is so like the « Com- 
^^ bat diss Livres," which the same question concern'- 
ing the Ancients and Moderns had produced iri 
France, that the improbiibility of such a coincidence 
t>f thoughts without communication is itot, in my 
t)pinion, balanced by the anonymous protestation 
prefixed, in Which all knowle(%e of the French boolt 
IS peremptorily disowned *. 

*'See Sheridan's Life^ edit. 1784>p» 535^ where ajre some r^ 
marks on this passage. R« . . . ^ 

Fop 
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For some time after Swift was prabAbly emplojisd 
l« solitary stady, gaining the qualifications reqaisite 
for ftiture eminence. How often he visited England, 
and with what diligence he attended his parishes, I 
know not It was not till abont four years afterwards 
that he became a professed author ; and then one 
year (I708) produced ^* The Sentiments of a 
^^ Church-of-England Man ;" the ridicule of Astro-^ 
logy under the name of ^* Bickerstaff ;'* the ^' Argu- 
^ ment against abolishing Christianity ^"^ and the 
defence of the " Sacramental Test/* 

^' The* Sentiments of a Church*of-EttgIand Man'* 
is written with great coolness, moderation,' ease, and 
perspicuity. The *^ Argument ag^iinst abolishing 
*^ Christianity" is a very happy and judicious irony. 
One passage in it deserves to be selected. 

*' If Christianity were once abolished, liow could 
** the ftee-thinkers, the strong reasoners, sund the 
*' men of profound teaming, be able to fiiid another 
^^ subject so calculated, in all points, whereon to 
** display their abilities ? What wonderful pfoduc- 
'^ tions of wit should we be deprived 6f from those, 
*^ whose genius, by continual practice, hath been 
'^ wholly turned upon raillery and invectives against 
^ religion, and would therefore never be able to 
*^ shine, or distinguish themselves, upon any other 
^ subject ! We are daily complaining of the great 
** decline of wit among us, and would tkkt away 
** the greatest, perhaps the only, topict we have 
^ left. Who would ever have suspected Asgi^l for 
^^ a wit, or Toland for a philosopher, if the inex- 
^ haustiWe stock of Christianity had not been at 
^Jiand.to provide them wid^ materials? What 
• ^- pther 
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^ other subject^ through all art or nature^ conld 
** have produced Tindal for a profound audior^ or 
^^ furnished him with readers ? It is the wise choice 
^ of the subject that alone adorns and distinguishes^ 
^* the writer. For had an hundred such pens as 
^^ these been employed^on the side of religion^ they 
'^ would have immediately rank into silence and 
*^ oblivion.** 

The reasonableness of a Test is not hard to be 
proved; but perhaps it must be allowed that the 
proper test has not been chosen.^ 

The attenticm paid to the papers^ published under 
the name of ^^ Bickerstaff,** induced Steele^ whea 
he projected the ^^ Tatler/' to assume an appellation 
which had already gained possession of the reader's 
notice. 

In the year following he wrote a ** Project for the 
^^ Advancement of Religion/* addressed to Lady 
Berkeley ; by whose kindness it is not unlikely that 
he was advanced to his benefices. To this project, 
which is formed with great purity of intention^ and 
displayed with sprightliness and el^;ance, it can only 
be objected, that, like many projects, it is, if not 
generally impracticable, yet evidently hopeless, as it 
supposes more zeal, concord, and perseverance, than 
a view of mankind gives reason for expecting. 

He wrote likewise this year a ^^ Vindication of 
^^ Bickerstaff ;** and an explanation of an ^^ Ancient 
•* Prophecy,** part written after the &cts, and the 
rest never completed, but well planned to excite 
amazement. 

Soon after began the busy and important part of 
Swift^s life. He was employed (ijlp) by the pri- 
mate 
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mate of Ireland to solicit the Queen for a remiiiion 
of the First Fruits and Tvrentieth Parts to the Irish 
Clergy. With this purpose he had'fecourse to Mr. 
Harlejr^ to whom he was men^oned tm a man neg- 
lected and oppressed by the last ministry, because he 
had refused to co-operate with some of their schf mes« 
What he had refused has never been told ; what he 
had suffered was, I suppose, the exclusion from a 
bishoprick by the remonstrances of Sharpe, whom 
he describes as '' t|ie harmless tool of others* hate,^ 
and whom he represents as aftarwards '^ suing for 
*^ pardon.'' 

Harlejr^s designs and situation were such as made 
him glad of an auxiliary so well qualified for his ser- 
vice ; he therefore soon admitted him to familiarity, 
whether ever to confidence some have made a doubt i 
but it would have been difficult to excite his zeal 
without persuading him that he was trusted, and not 
i^ry easy to delude him by false persuasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings in 
which the first hints and original plan of action are 
supposed to have been formed ; and was one of the 
sixteen Ministars, or agents of the Ministry, who 
met weekly at each other*s houses, and were united 
by the name of *^ Brother/' 

Being not immediately considered as an obdurate 
Tory, he conversed indiscriminately with all the 
wits, and was yet the friend of Steele ; who, in the 
** Tatler," which b^an in April, 1709> confesses the 
advantage of his conversation, and mention^ some- 
thing contributed by him to his paper. But he was 
now immerging into political controversy ; for the 
year 1710 produced the " Examiner,** of which 

Swift 
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Swift wPcAe thirty-three papers. In argument he 
may be allowed to have the advantage ; for where a 
ivide sjrstem of conduct^ and the whole of a paUie 
character^ is laid open to enquiry^ the accuser having 
the choioe of hc% must foe very unskilitil if he does 
not prevail; but^ with regard to wit^ I am afraid 
none of Swift's papers will be found equal to those by 
which Addison opposed him *. 

He wrote in the year 1711 a " Letter to the Octo* 
'^ her Club/* a number of Tory Gentlemen sent 
from the country to parliament^ who formed theni* 
selves into a club, to the number of about a huni 
dred, and met to animate the 2eal and raise the ex* 
peetations of each other* They thought, with great 
reason, that the Ministers were losing opportunities $ 
that sufficient use was not made of the ardour of the 
nation ; they called loudly for more changes, and 
stronger efibrts ; s^nd demanded the punishment of 
part, and the dismission of the rest, of those whom 
they considered as public robbers. 

Their eagerness was not gratified by the Queen, or 
by Hartey. The Queen was probably slow because 
she was afraid ; and Harley was slow because he was 
doubtful : he was a Tory only by necessity, or for 
convenience ; and, when he had pdwer in his hands, 
had no settled purpose for which' he should em]:doy 
H ; forced to gratify to a certain degree the Ivories 
who supported him, but unwilling to mrake his re- 
concilement to the Whigs utterly desperate, he cor- 
Responded at once with the two expectants of the 

* Mr. Sheridan however B2LySj that Addison's last Whig £xa-» 
miner was published Oct. 1% 171 1 5 and Swift's fjrst Examincri 
on the' lOtfc of the foUpwiiig Nowafter. JR. 

Crown^ 
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CtoTm, wad kept^ as has been obaervied, tlie suoees^ 
•ien imdeterminei. Not knoirkig what to do^ Jm 
did nodiii^ ; «ndf ^i^ the fate of a double deafer^ 
al last he lost bis power/ but kq)t his ^aemiea* 

Smft teems to have ceiieim^d ia opiiiMm wi^ 
<^ October Club 4" but k was not in his paw«r to 
^iokea the tamUness <tf Harie^, vAmm he stinra* 
laAed as umch aa he couid^ but wkh little effect. He 
that ioKms not whither to ^^ is in no harte to mcyvie. 
Haiie^^ who was perfaii|is fiot quidi: bjr nabioe, be- 
(Came 5«t moiie «kMr by. jsrcMlution % and was oanteot 
to fear kbat 4[ilfltoiau^8 Jaaaented as Aataral^ which 
fae ^fl^auded iahiousdf aapolitkk. 

Without the Tories^ however^ iKithit^ «ooiiU <he 
done; aitad, ws ihey wena wot to be ^ratiiied, they 
iBMot he appoBsed % and the conduot <tf the Minister^ 
if it icoald ttot be vindfieateA, was to bepb«aibly 
eoBcssefli* 

. £aiJi|r in dbe siexi year he piijyft^^ 
^ -fer fsbrvectbigt iaiprofvang, land ascertittning the 
<' £iigliah Tongw/ m a LeMer to the £;»rl<>i^ Ok- 
fiMd;i wniten without amioh^iiowfled^ of 4:he geoa* 
l«i aatare <£ language, ^aod wiSthout any aepuriate 
enquiry into the history of other tcnaigues. The oer- 
taiitty oad dstobifity wbtch,' loonf^brary to all ^SipGf:ience5 
lieithin'ks attaiDable, he ipfoqpraes to secui^^y instil 
^litis^aiBi aosdsna^; <the fbcroes ef which every msm 
wandd have bean walUng^ and many woiild have been 
IKOikd^ to disobey, and which, beitig renewed by suc- 
itemmie dectioms^ wronld in a sheet tiisoe kwe ^di^^ied 
ivomitoelf. 

#wift aaw lattaned ^le zenith of has jioUtical 
iz iiepiUtthfid;(l712.) <lihe '' Conduct tof 

" the 
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^ the Al\m,*^ ten days before the Parliament assem--* 
bled. The purpose was to persuade the nation to a 
peace ; and never had any writer more success. The 
peo}^, who had been amused with bonfires and tri- 
umphal processions, and looked with idolatry on the 
General and his friends^ who, as they thought, had 
made England the arbitress of nations, were con-> 
founded between shame and rage, when they found 
that ^^ mines had been exhausted, and millions de- 
^^ stroyed,** to secure the Dutch^ or aggrandize the 
Emperor, without any advantage to ourselves ; that 
we had been bribing our neighbours to fight their 
own quarrel ; and that amongst our enemies we might 
number our allies. 

Tbat is now no longer doubted, of which the na-- 
tion was then first informed, that the war was unne- 
cessarily protracted to fill the pockets of Marlborough; 
and that it would have been continued without end, 
if he could have continued his annual plunder* But 
Swift, I suppose, did not yet know what he has since 
written, that a commission was drawn which would 
have appointed him .General for life, had it not 
become inefiectual by the resolution of Lord Cowper, 
who refused to seal. 

*^ Whatever is received,^ says the schools, *^ is 
^^ received in proportion to the recipient." The 
power of ^ political treatise depends much upon the 
disposition of the people ; the nation was then corn-* 
bustible, and a spark set it on fire. It is boasted, 
that between November and January deven thousand 
were sold ; a great number at that time, when we 
were not yet a nation of readers. To its propaga* 
tion certainly no agency of power or influence wai 

want- 
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wanting. It furnished arguments for conversataon, 
speeches for debate^ and materials for parliameataiy 
resolutions. 

Yet, surely, whoever surveys this wonder-workii^ 
pamphlet with cool perusal, will confess that its 
efficacy was supplied by the passions of its readers ; 
that it operates by the mere weight of facts, with 
very little assistance from the hand that produced 
them. 

This year (1712) he published his ''Reflections 
•^ on the Barrier Treaty," which carries on the de- 
sign of his '' Conduct of the Allies,'" and shews how 
little regard in that negotiation had been shewn to the 
interest of England, and how much of the conquered 
country had been demanded by the Dutch. 

This was followed by '^ Remarks on the Bishop of 
^^ SarumV Introduction to his third Volume of the 
f^ History of the Reformation f a pamphlet which 
Burnet published as an alarm, to warn the nation of 
the approach of Popery. Swift, who seems to have 
disliked the Bishop with something more than politi- 
cal aversion, treats him like one whom he is glad of 
an opportunity to insult. 

Swift, being now the declared favourite and sup- 
posed confident of the Tory Ministry, was treated 
by all that depended on the Court widi the respect 
which dependents know how to pay. He soon b^a& 
to feel part of the misery of greatness ; he that could 
miy that he knew him, coiisidered himself as having 
fortut^ in his power* Commissions, solicitations, 
remonstrances, crowded about him ; he was expected 
to do eveiy man*s business, to procure employment 
&r one, and to retain it for another. . In assisting 

those 
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AoM irho addfiesacd liun, lie reppesentt hinuetf w 
i|iifte«efidy diligent ; anddieskes to have otfiars be<» 
lieve^ what he probably believed himself, th»t by hii 
9Bl«f»sitkm many WhigB of flierit, 
▲ddkon and Con^ve^ were continiKod m ^iheir 
|A»M. But every nan of kftown iaflueoice bas to 
Many fietkioas mrfaich he <:annot grants that be mut^ 
meoesiaarily <ifiend floone than he gratifieiSf became tW 
preference given to one affords all the rest reason £»r 
maxofk^aL ^ When I give away a pUoe,** said 
Loms Xi V. ^^ I make an hundred discontented^ and 
^ ome nsgraitefcil.'' 

Muck iaas been aaid of Ibe eqpiality and indqiea* 
dence vdudhi be preserved in his conversation wiik 
the MinisierA, of the frankness of his reniMisteaaees^ 
and 4he familiarity of Jus inendshifi. In aoeowttd of 
this kmd a few single incidents are set agp^nat the 
l^eHkeaal teaaor of l)ehaviottr. No muk, however^ 
can pay am ore servile tribute ko the Grei^^ ^amt 4>y 
anffibring tM lilierty in Aeir presence to aggmnc^M 
•him on hk oi^m esteem^ Setvneen di&r^at racAils of 
liie <Kvnmunity 4Jhere is necessarily sense dv^bwace ^ 
he who is called by his supeiw .io pa3S the wkeoBv^dg 
atay^oraperly accept tilae itwitation; but petolance 
and obtvumon are (rarely prodniQed 'by<aiagn»iim]^; 
tior ihave 'Ofiben any nobler cause tinan the pride /of 
amportanoe, and idie malice of iinferiority • Ife wh^ 
Admpws diimaelf neoessary may set, while that neoeasiiif 
lasts, ia iiigh <value upon himself ; as, in a lower coiir 
dition, a servant eminently skilful may be sawsy ; 
Inst hie is saucy only ibecauae the is servile, fiiwift 
appeaFS lo have preaenred the kindness of the (great 
adben they wanted him no longer; and th^awfereit 

must 
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ttliist be allowed: thait the childish freedom, to whicli 
he seems enough inclined, wais overpowered b^ his 
better qualities. 

His.disinterestednesd has been likewise mentioned ; 
a strain of heroism, which would have been in hi^ 
condition romantick and s^uperfluotis; Ecclesiastical 
benefices, when they become vacant, must be given 
away ; and the friends of power may, if there be no 
inherent disqualification, reasonably expect them. 
Swift accepted (1713) the deanery of St. Patrick, the 
best preferment that his friends could venture* to giv^ 
him. That Ministry was in a great degree supported 
by the Clergy, who were not yet reconciled to the 
author of the " Tale of a Tub," and would not with- 
out much discontent and indignation have (>ome to 
see him installed in an En&^lish Cathedral. 

He refused, indeed, fifty pounds from Lord Ox- 
ford; but he accepted afterwards a draught of a 
thouisand upon the Exchequer, which was interceptea 
by the Queen's death, and which he resigned, as he 
Says himself, " multa gern^ns^ with many a groan^^ 

In the midst of his power and hi^ politicks, be kept 
a journal of his visits, his walks, his interviews with 
Ministers, and quarrels with his servant, and trans- 
tnitted it toMrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley, to whom 
lie knew that whatever befei him was interesting, and 
no accounts could be too minute* Whether these 
diurnal trifles were properly exposed to eyes which 
had never received any pleasure froni the presence of 
the Dean, may be reasonably doubted : they have^ 
iiowever, sdme odd attraction; the rieader, finding 

f^ Thkenipbaltie.woi^dhad not escaped tbie watcfafal eye of D#. 
Warton> who \iaa pl«(eed a fto/6 bene at k. Qi 

Vol. XI. C frequent 
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frequent mention of names which he has been used 
to consider as important, goes on in hope of infor- 
mation ; and, as there is nothing to &tigue attention, 
if he is disappointed he can hardly complain. It is 
easy to perceive, from every ps^, that though am- 
bition pressed Swift into a Hfe of bustle, the wish for 
a life oF ease was always returning. 
' He went to take possession of his deanery as soon 
as he had obtained it ; but he was not suffered to stay 
in Ireland more than a fortnight before he was re- 
callied to England, that he might recOTicile Lord Ox- 
ford and Lord Bolingbroke, who began to look on 
bne another with malevolence, which every day in- 
creased, and which Bolingbroke appeared to retain 
in his last yeart. ' 

Swift contrived tm interview, from which they both 
departed discotlt^nted ; he procured a second, which 
only convinced him that thie feud was irreconcileable : 
he told them his opinion, that all was lost. This de- 
nunciation was contradicted by Oxford ; but Boling^ 
broke Whispered that he was right. 

Before this violent dissension had shattered the Mi- 
nistry, Swift had published, in the beginning of the 
year (1714), "Thepublick Spirit of the Whigs," 
in answer to " The Crisis," a pamphlet for whidh 
Steele Vas expelled from the House of Commons. 
Swift was now so far alienated from Steele, as to think 
hiih no longer entitled to decency, and therefore 
treats him sometimes with contenrpt, and sometimes 
with abhorreiice. . 

• In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in 
terms so pr<ivoking to that irritable nation^ tfaat, re- 
solving ^^ not to be offended with impunity/ the 

Scotch 
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Seotoh Lords in fit body demanded an audience of 
the Queen^ and solicited reparation. A proclama-* 
tion was issued^ in w^hich three huudred pounds were 
offered for the discovery of the author. From this 
storm he was, as he relates^ '^ seeui^ by a sleight ;" 
of what kind, or by whose prudence, is not knofvn ; 
and such was the increase of his reputation, that the 
Scotti^ *^ Nation applied again that he would be 
" their friend/* 

He was become so formidable ^e-the Whigs, that 
his familiarity with the Ministers was clamoured at 
in Parliament, particularly by ttvQ.jiien, afterwards 
of great note, Aislabie and Walpole. 

But, by the disunion of his great friends, his im- 
portance and designs w^^ now at an end ; and see- 
ing his services at last useless, he retired about June 
(1714) into Berkshire, where, in the house of a friend^ 
he wrote what was then suppressed, but has since ap- 
peared under the title of " Free Thoughts on the pro- 
'* sent State of Affairs." 

While he was waiting in this retirement for events 
which time or chance might bring to pass, the death 
of the Queen broke down at once the whcde system of 
Tory Politicks ; and nothing remained but to with- 
draw from the implacability of triumphant Whig- 
gism, and shelter himself in unenvied obscurity. 

The accounts of his reception in Ireland, given by 
Lord Orrery and Dr. Delany, are so different^ that 
the credit of the writers, both undoubtedly veracious^ 
cannot be saved, but by supposing, what I think is 
true, that they speak of different times. When De- 
lany says, that he was received with respect, he means 
for tlie first fortnight, when he came to take l^al 

c 2 pos- 
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possession ; and when Lord Orrery tells that he was 
pelted by the popalace, he is to be understood of the 
time when, after the Queen's deaths he became a 
settled resident. 

The Archbishop of Dublin gave him at first some 
disturbance in the exercise of his jurisdiction ; but it 
was soon discovered, that between prudence and in- 
tegrity he was iseldom in the wrong ; and that, when 
he was right, his spirit did not easily )rield to oppo- 
sition. 

Having so lately quitted the tumults of a party^ 
and the intrigues of a court, they still kept his- 
thoughts in s^itation, as the sea fluctuates a while 
when the storm has ceased. He therefore filled his 
hours with some historical attempts, relating to the 

Change of the Ministers,'' and " the Conduct of 

the Ministry ." He likewise is said to have written 
a ** History of the Four last Years of Queen Anne,** 
which he began in her life-time, and afterwards la- 
boured with great attention, but never published. It 
was after his death in the hands of Lord Orrery and 
Dr. King, A book under that title was published, 
with Swift's name, by Dr. Lucas ; of which I can 
only say, that it seemed by no means to correspond 
with the notions that I had formed of it, from a con- 
versation which I once heard between the Earl of 
Orrery and old Mr. Lewis. 

Swift now, much against his will, commenced 
Irishman for life, and was to contrive how he might 
be best accommodated in a country where he con- 
sidered himself as in a state of exile. It seems that his 
first recourse was to piety. The thoughts of death 
rushed upon him, at this time, with such inc^sant 

impor- 
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im^rtunity, that they took possession of his mmd^ 
when he first waked, for many years together. 

He opened his house by a publick table two days 
a week, and found his entertainments gradually fr^ 
quented by more and more visitants of learning 
among the men, and of elegance among the wcmien. 
Mrs. Johnson had left the <^ountry, and lived in lodg- 
ii^ not far from the deanery. On his pubUck days 
she r^ulated the table, but appeared at it as a mere 
jguest, like other ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a stated price, 
with Mr. Worral, a clergyman of his cathedral, 
whose house was recommended by the peculiar neat- 
ness and pleasantry of his wife. To this frugal mode 
of living, he was first disposed by care to pay some 
debts which he had contracted, and he continued it 
for the pleasure of accumulating money. His avarice, 
however, was not suffered to obstruct the claims pf 
his dignity ; he was served in plate, and used to say 
that he was the poorest gentleman in Ireland, that 
ate upon plate, and the richest that lived without ^ 
coach. 

How he spent the rest of his time^ and how he em- 
ployed his hours of study, has been enquired with 
hopeless curiosity. For who can give an account of 
another's studies ? Swift was not likely to admit any 
to his privacies, "Or to impart a minute ftCcou|ii of \i\^ 
business or his leisure. 

Soon after (1716) iij his forty-ninth ypar, he w^s 
privately married tq Mrs. Johnson, by I)r. ,Ash6, 
Bishop of Clogher, as Dr, Madden told me, in the 
garden. The marriage made no change in their 
piode of life ; they lived in different houses, as be- 
fore. 
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fore ; nor did she ever lodge in the deanery but when 
Swift was seized with a fit of giddiness. *^ It would 
V' be difficult/' says Lord Orrery, ^' to prove that 
*' they were ever afterwards together without a third 
•^* person/ 

The dean of St. Patrick's lived in a private man-^ 
nfer, known and regarded only by his friends ; till, 
about the year 17 20, he, by a pamphlet, recom- 
mended to the Irish the use, and consequently the 
improvement of their ipanufacture. For a man to 
use the productions of his owfi labour is surely a tia-r 
tural right, and to like best what he makes himself is 
a natural passion. But to excite this passion, and en- 
force this right, appeared so criminal to those who 
had an interest in the English trade, that the printer 
wasimprisoned; and, as Hawkesworth justly observes, 
. the attention of the publick being by this outrageous 
resentment tui-ned upon the proposal, the author yv^ 
by consequence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made 
unhappy by her admiration of wit, and ignominious- 
ly distingqished by the name of Vanessa, whose con- 
duct has been already sufficiently discussed, and 
whose history is too well known to be minutely re- 
peated. She was a young Woman fond of literature, 
whom Decanus, the Dean, tailed Cadenus by trans- 
position of the letters, took pleasure in directingand 
instructing; till, from being proud of his praisp, she 
grew foi)d of his person. Swift was then about forty- 
seven, fit ah agie when vanity is strongly excited by 
the amoi'ous attention of a young woman. If it be 
'said that Swift should have checked a passion which 
he never meant to gratify, recourse must be had to 

that 
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tihat extenuation which he so much despised, " nam 
*^ are but men :'* perhaps, however, he di4 not at 
first know his own mind, and, as he represents him? 
self, was undetermined. For his admission of her 
courtship, and his indulgence of her hopes after hit 
marriage to Stella, no other honest plea can be found 
than that he delayed a disagreeable discovery from 
time to time, dreading the immediate burst of dis- 
tress, and watching for a favourable moment. She 
thought herself neglected, and died of disappoint- 
ment; having ordered by her will. the poem to be 
published, in which Cadenus had proclaimed her exr 
oellence, and confessed his love. The efiect of the 
publication upon the Dean and Stella is thus related 
by Delany : 

^^ I have good reason to believe that they both 
were greatly shocked and distressed (though it may 
be differently) upon this occasion. The Dean 
^* made a tour to the South of Ireland, for^about tvfo 
^^ months, at this time, to dissipate his thoughts, 
^^ and give place to obloquy. And Stella retired 
^* (upon the earnest invitation of the owner) to t^ie 
" house of a cheerful, generous, good-natured friend 
^^ of the Dean's, whom she always much loved and 
^^ honoured. There my informer often saw her; and, 
" I have reason to believe, used his utmost endeavour? 
'^ to relieve, support, and amuse herj in this sad 
^^ situation. 

" One little incident he tolduaeof on t^at occasion 
^' I think I shall i;iever foj^t. As her friend wa^ an 
^* hospitable, ppen*hearted man, well-beloved, and 
*^ fej^ly acquainted, it happened one day that some 
^ gentlemen dropt in to dinner, who were strangers 

*' to 
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^^ to Stella's situation ; and as the poem of Cadenu^ 
^^ and Vanessa was then the general topick of con- 
versation, one of them said, ' Surely that Vanessa 
must be an extraordinary woman, that could in* 
spire the Dean to write so finely upon her/ Mrs. 
^^ Johnson smiled^ and answered, ^ that she thought 
that point not quite so clear; for it was well 
known the Dean could write finel v upon a broom- 
f' stick'/ 

The great acquisition of esteem and influence was 
made by the " Drapier's Letters" in 1724. One 
Wood of Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, a man 
enterprising and rapacious, had, as is said, by a pre- 
sent to the Duchess of Munster, obtained a patent, 
jcmpowering him to coin one hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds of halfpence and ferthings for the 
kingdom of Ireland, in which there was a very incon- 
venient and embarrassing scarcity of copper coin ; so 
that it was possible to run in debt upon the credit of 
a piece of money ; for the cook or keeper of an ale- 
house could not refuse to supply a man that had silver 
in his hand, and the buyer \^'ould not leave his mtoney 
without change. 

The project was therefore plausible. The scarcity, 
whi<;h was already great. Wood took care to make 
greater, by agents who gathered up the old half- 
pence ; and was about to turn his brass into gold, 
by pouring the treasures of his new mint upon Ire- 
land ; when Swift, finding that the metal was debased 
to an enormous degree, wrote Letters, under the 
nanie of M. B. Drapier, to shew the folly of receiv-r 
jng, "and the mischief that must ensue by giving, 

gold 
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gold and silver for coin worth perhaps not a third part 
of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was vmi^ 
versally refused ; but the governors of Ireland con- 
sidered resistance to the King's patent as highly crii- 
minal ; and one Whitshed, then Chief Justice^ who 
had tried the printer of the former pamphlet, and 
sent out the Jury nine times, till by clamour and 
menaces they were frighted into a special verdict^ now 
presented the Drapier, but could not prevail on th« 
Grand Jury to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council published a 
proclamation, ofienng three hundred pounds for 
discovering the author of the Fourth Letter. Swift 
had concealed himself from his printers, and trusted 
only his butler, who transcribed the paper. The 
man, immediately after the appearance of the pro- 
clamation, strolled from the house, and staid out all 
night, and part of the next day. There was reason 
enough to fear that he had betrayed his master for 
the reward ; but he came home, and the Dean or- 
dered him to put off his livery, and leave the house ; 
^^ for," says he, " I know that my life is in your 
^* power, and I will not bear, out of fear, either 
*^ your insolence or negligence." The man excused 
his fault with great submission, and begged that he 
might be confined in the house while it was in his 
power to endanger his master ; but the Dean reso* 
lut^ly turned him out, without taking farther notice 
of him, till the term of the information had expired, 
and then received him again. Soon afterwards he 
prdered him and the rest of his servants into his pre- 
^ence^ lyithout telling his intentions^ and b^de them 

take 
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take' notice that tbeir fellow-servant was no longer 
Robert the butler ; but that his integrity had made 
him Mr. Blakeney^ verger of St. Patrick's ; an of-^ 
ficer whose income was between thirty and forty 
pounds a year : yet he still continued for some years 
to serve his old master as his butler"^. 

Swift was known from this time by the appellation 
of J7i€ Dean. He was honoured by the populace as 
the champion^ patron^ and instructor of Ireland ; 
and gained such power as, considered both in its 
extent and duration, scarcely any man has ever en- 
joyed without greater wealth or higher station. 

He was from this important year the oracle of the 
traders, and the idol of the rabble, and by conse- 
quence was feared and courted by all to whom the 
kindness of the traders or the populace was necessary. 
The Drapier was a sign ; the Drapier was a health ; 
^ and which way soever the eye or the car was turned^ 
some tokens were found of the nation's gratitiide to 
the Drapier. 

The benefit was indeed great ; he had reiscued Ire- 
land from a very oppressive and predatory invasion ; 
and the popularity which he had gained- he was dili- 
gent to keep, by appearing forward and zealous on 
every occasion where the publick interest was sup- 
posed to be involved. Nor did he much scruple to 
boast his influence ; for when, upon some attempts 
to regulate the coin, Archbishop Boulter, thw one of 
the Justices, accused him of exasperating the people, 

* An account somewhat different from this is given by Iifr« 
Sheridan in his Life of Swifts p. 511. R. 
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he exculpated himself by saying, ^ If I had lifted 
^' up my finger, they would have torn you to 
*^ pieces." 

But the pleasuie of popularity was aooa intemipted 
by domestibk misery. Mrs. Johnson, whose conver- 
sation was to him the great softener of the ills of life, 
began in the year of the Drapier's triumph to de- 
cline ; and two years afterwards was so wasted with 
sickness, that her recovery was considered as hope- 
less. 

Swift wa9 then in England, and had been invited 
by Lord Bolingbroke to pass the winter with him 
in France ; but this call of calamity hastened 
hini to Ireland, where perhaps his presence con- 
tributed to restore her to imperfect and tottering 
health. 

He was now so much at ease, that (l 727) he re- 
turned to England ; where he collected three volumes 
of Miscellanies in conjunction with Pope, who pre- 
fixed a querulous and apologetical Preface. 

This important year sent likewise into the world 
^^ Gulliver's Travels;" a production so new and 
strange, that it filled th^ reader with a mingled emo- 
tion of merriment and amazement. It was received 
with such avidity, that the price of the first edition 
was raised before the second could be made ; it was 
read by the high and the low, the learned and il- 
literate. Criticism was for a while lost in wonder ; 
no rules of judgment were applied to a book writ- 
ten in open defiance of truth and regularity. But 
\fhefi distinctions came to be made, the part which 
gay^ the least pleasure was that which describes the 

Flying 
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Flyiiig Island^ and that which gave most disgust must 
be the history of the Houyhnhnms. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of hit 
new work, the news of the King's death arrived ; and 
he kissed the hands of the new King and Queen three 
days after their accession. 

By the Queen, when she was Princess^ he had been 
treated witfi some distinction, and was well received 
by her in her exaltation ; but whether she gave hopes 
which she never took care to satisiy, or he formed 
expectations which she never meant to raise, the 
event was, that he always afterwards thought on her 
with malevolence, and particularly charged her with 
breaking her promise of som^ medals which she en^ 
gs^ed to send him, 

I know not whether she had not, in her turn, some 
reason for complaint. A Letter was sent her, not so 
much entreating, as requiring her patronage of Mrs. 
Barber^ an ingenious Irishwoman, who was then 
begging subscriptions for her Poems. To this Letter* 
was subscribed the name of Swift, and it has all the 
appearances of his diction and sentiments ; but it was 
not written in his hand, and had some little impro^ 
prieties. When he was charged with this letter, he 
laid hold of the inaccuracies, and urged the impro- 
bability of the accusation ; but never denied it ; he 
shuffles between cowardice and veracity^ ^nd talks 
big when he says nothing*. 

He stems desirous enough of recopimencing cour- 
tier, and endeavouri&d to gain the kindness of Mrs* 

* It is but justice to the Dean's memory^ to refer to Mr. 
Sheridan*8 defence of him from this charge. See the life qf 
Swiit> p. 458. R. 

Howard^ 
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Howard) remembering what Mrs. Masham had per- 
formed in former times : but his Batteries were, like 
those of other wits, unsuccessful ; the Lady either 
wanted power, or had no ambitioa of poetical im-^ 
mortality. 

He was seized not long afterwards by a fit of 
giddiness, and again heard of the sickness and dan- 
^r of Mrs. Johnson. He then left the house of 
Pope, as it seems, with very little ceren^tony, find- 
ing ^^ that two sick friends cannot live together i^ 
and did not write to him till he found himself at 
Chester. 

He turned to a home of sorrow : poor Stella was 
jinking into the grave, and, after a languishing de- 
cay of about two months, died in her forty-fourth 
year, on January 28, 1738. How much he wished 
her life, his papers shew ; nor can it be doubted that 
he dreaded the death of her whom he loved most, 
aggravated by the consciousness that himself had 
hastened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleasing, the greatest ex- 
ternal advantages that woman can desire or possess, 
were fatal to the unfortunate Stella. The man whom 
she had the misfortune to love was, as Delany ob- 
serves, fond of singularity, and desirous to make a 
mode of happiness for himself, different from the 
general course of things and order of Providence. 
From the time of her arrival in Ireland he seems re- 
solved to keep her in his power, and therefore hiu'* 
dered a match sufiiciently advantageous, by accumu- 
lating unreasonable demands, and prescribing con- 
ditions that could not be performed. While she 
was at her own dispos^ be did not consider his pos- 
session 
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session as secure ; resentment, ambition, or capric^^ 
might separate them ; he was therefore resolved to 
make ^* assurance double sure,** and to appropriate 
her by a private marriage, to which he had annexed 
the expectation of all the pleasures of perfect friend* 
ship, without the uneasiness of conjugal restraint. 
But with this state poor Stella was not satisfied ; she 
never was treated as a wife, and to the world she had 
the appearance of a mistress. She lived sullenly on,, 
in hope that in time he would own and receive her i 
but the time did not come till the change of his man- 
ners and deprivation of his mind made her tell him, 
when he offered to acknowledge her, that ^^ it was 
^^ too late/ She then gave up herself to sorrowful 
resentment, andiKed under the tyranny of him, by 
whom she was in the highest degree loved and ho- 
noured. 

Wliat were her claims to this eccentrick tender- 
ness, by which the laws of nature were violated to 
retain her, curiosity will enquire ; but how shall it 
be gratified ? Swift was a lover ; his testimony may 
be suspected. Delany and the Irish saw with Swift's 
eyes, and therefore add little confirmation. That she 
was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a very high 
degree, such admiration from such a lover makes it 
very probable : but she had not much literature, for 
she could not spell her own language ; and of her wit, 
so loudly vaunted, the smart sayings which Swift 
himself has collected afiford no splendid specimen. 

The reader of Swift's ^^ Letter to a Lady on her 
** Marriage,'* may be allowed to doubt whether his 
opinion of female excellence ought implicitly lo be 
admitted; for, if his genera) thoughts on women 

were 
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were such ias he eithtbits^ a very little sense in a Lady 
would enrapture^ and a very little virtue would 
astonish him. Stella^s supremacy, therefore, was 
perhaps only local ; she was great, because her asso- 
ciates were little. 

In some Remarks lately published on the Life of 
Svrift, his marriage is mentioned as fabulous, or doubt- 
fill ; . bat, alas ! poor Stella, as Dr. Madden told me, 
related hermelancholy story to Dr. Sheridan, when he 
attended her as a clergyman to prepare her for death ; 
and Delany mentions it not with doubt, but only 
with regret. Swift never mentioned her without a 
sigh. The rest of his life was spent in Ireland, in a 
country to which not even power almost despot ick, 
nor flattery almost idolatrous, could reconcile him. 
He sometimes wished to visit England, but always 
found some reason of delay. He tells Pope, in the 
decline of life, that he hopes once more to see him ; 
^^ but if not," says he, " we must part as all human 
^^ beings have parted.** 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence was 
contracted, and his severity exasperated ; he drove 
his acquaintance from his table, and wondered why 
he^ was deserted. But he continued his attention to 
the public, and wrote from time to time such direc- 
tions, admonitions, or censures, as the exigency of 
affairs, in his opinion, made proper ; and nothing 
fell from his pen in vain. 

• In a short poem on the Presbyterians, whom he 
always regarded with detestation^ he bestowed one 
stricture upon Bettesworth, a lawyer eminei^t for hid 
insolence to the clergy, which, from Very consi- 
deralMe reputations brought him into immediate and 

universal 
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universal eontem^pt. Bettes worth, enraged at hii^ 
disgrace and lo$s> went to Swift^ and demanded 
whether he was the author of that poem ? " Mr^ 
^' Bettesworth," answered h©^ " I was in my youth 
acquainted with great lawyers, wboy knowing my 
disposition to satire, xKlvised me', tliat if any scoun- 
drel or blockhead whom I had lampooned should 
ask^ ^ Are you the author of this paper ?* I should 
*^ tell him that I was not the author ; and therefor© 
"*^ I tell you, Mr. Bettesworth, thait I am not tlie au-^ 
" thor of these lines * 

Bettes^orth was so little satisfied with this account,* 
that he pubUckly professed his resolution of a violent 
and corporal revenge ; but t\ie inhabitants of St.: 
Patrick's district embodied theniselves in the Dean's 
defence. Bettesworth declared in Parliament, that 
Swift had deprived him of twelve hundred pounds a^ 
year. 

Swift was popular a while by anothef mode of be- 
neficence. He set aside some hundreds to be lent in 
small sums to the poor, from five shillings, I think, 
to five pounds. He took no interest, and only re-» 
quired that, at repayment, a small fee should be givert 
to the accomptant : but he required that the 4ay of 
promised paymeat should be exactly kept. A severe 
and punctilious temper is ill qualified for transactionar 
with the poor : the day was often broken, and the loan 
was not repaid. This might have been easily foreseen^ 
but for this Swift had made no provision of patience of 
pity. He ordered bis debtorjs^ to be sued. A severe 
creditor has no popular character ; what t&ea wsslikely 
to be said of him who employs the catchpoll und^ 
the app^ranc^ of charity ? The clamour against him 

was 
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Was loud, and the resentment of the populace out- 
higeous ; he was therefore forced to drop his sthenic, 
and own the folly of expecting punctuality from thfe 
poor*. 

Hisasperity continually incr^a^ing, dond^mned hirft 
to solitude ; and his resentment of solitude sharpened 
his asperity. He was not, however^ totally deserted ; 
isQme men of learning, and some women of degancd, 
often visited him ; and he wrote from time to time 
either verse or prose ; of his verses he willingly gave 
topics, and is supposed to have felt no discontent 
when he saw them printed. His favourite maxim 
was, " Vive la bagatelle :" he thought tfifles a ne- 
<5essary part of life, and perhaps found them ne- 
cessary to himself. It seems impossible to him to be 
idle, and his disorders made it difficult or dangerous 
to be long seriously studious, or laboriously diligent. 
The love of ease is always gaining upon age, and he 
had. one temptation to petty amusements peculiar to 
himself ; whatever he did, he was sure to hear apM- 
plauded ; and such was his ^Predominance over all 
that approached, that all their applauses were pro- 
bably sincere. He that is much flattered soon learns 
to flatter himself: we are commonly taught our 
duty by fear or shame, and how dan they act upon 
the man who hears nothing but his own praises ? : 

As his years increased, his fits of giddiness and 
dealttess grew more frequent^ and his deafness made 

* This account b contradicted by Mr. Sheridan, who with grea^^ 
warmth asserts, from his own knowledge, that there was not on^ 
syllable of truth in this whole account from the beginning to the 
end. See Life of Swifly edit. 1784^ p. 53^. R. 
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conversation difficult ; they grew likewise more se- 
vere, till in 1736, as he was writmg a poem called 
^^ The Legion Club/ he was seized with a fit so 
painful and so long continued, that he never after 
thou^t it proper to attempt any work of thought or 
labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and was 
therefore no liberal entertainer ; but was less frugal 
of his wine than of his meat When his friends of 
either sex came to him, in expectation of a dinner, 
his custom was to give every one a shilling, that 
they might please themselves with their provi- 
sion. At last his avarice grew too powerful for 
his kindness; he would refuse a bottle of wine, 
'^nd in Ireland no man visits where he cannot 
drink. 

Having thus excluded conversation, and desisted 
from study^ he had neither business nor amusement ; 
for, having by some ridiculous resolution^ or mad 
vow, determined never to wear spectacles, \\e could 
make little use of books in his later years : his 
ideas therefore, being neither renovated by discourse, 
nor increased by reading, wore gradually away, 
and left his mind vacant to the vexations of the 
hour, till at last his anger was heightened into 
madness. 

He however permitted one book to be published, 
which had been the production of former years ; 
^^ Polite Conversation," which appeared in 1738* 
The ^^ Directions for Servants** was printed soon after 
his death. These two performances shew a mind 
incessantly attentive, and, when it was not employed 

upon 
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M^h gieat things, busy with minute occurrences. 
it is aj^rent that he must have had the habit of* 
hoting whatever he observed; for such a number 
of particulars could never have been assembled by 
the power of recollection. 

He grew more violent, and his mental powers de- 
clined till (1741) it was found necessary tliat legal 
guardians should be appointed of his person and for- 
tune. He now lost distinction. His madness was 
Copipoundeid of rage and fatuity. The last facef 
that he knew was that of Mrs. Whiteway ; and her 
he cedsed to know in a little time. His meat was 
brought him cut into mouthfuls; but he would 
never touch it while the sefvant staid, and at last^ 
^fter it had stood perhaps an hour, would eat it walk- 
ing ; for he continued his old habit, and was on his 
feet ten hours a day. 

Next year ( i 742) he had an inflammation in hii 
left eye, which swelled it to the size of an egg, with 
boils in other parts ; he was kept long waking with 
the pain, and Was not easily restrained by five atten- 
dants irom tearing out his eye. 

The tuthour at last subsided ; and a short inter- 
val of reason ensuing, in which he knew his physician 
and his family^ gave hopes of his recovery ; but iii 
a few days he sunk into a lethargick stupidity, mo-- 
tionless, heedless, and speechless* But it is said> 
that, after a yeat of total silence, when his house- 
keeper, on the 30th of November, told him that 
the usual bonfires and illuminations were preparing 
to celebrate his birth-day, he answered^ *^ It is all 
** folly ; they Jiad better let it alone." 
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It is remembered^ that he afterwards spoke now 
and then, or gave some intimation of a meaning ; 
but at last sunk into perfect silence, which con-*, 
tinned till about the end of October, 1 744? when^ 
in his seventy-eighth year^ he expired without a^ 
struggle. 
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WHEN Swift is considered fts an author^ it is jurt 
Jo estimate his powers by their effects. In the reign 
of Queen Anne he tnmed the stream of popularity 
against the Whigs^ and must be confessed to haii^e 
dictated for a time the political opinions of the English 
nation. In the succeeding reign he delivered Ireland 
from plunder and oppression ; and shewed that wit, 
confederated with truth, had such force as authority 
was unable to resist. He said truly of himself, that 
Ireland '* was his debtor." It was from the time 
when he first began to patronize the Irish, that they 
may date their riches and prosperity. He taught 
them first to know their own interest, their weight, 
and their strength, and gave them spirit to assert 
that equality with their fellow-subjects to which 
they have ever since been making vigorous advances, 
and to claim those rights which they have at last 
established. Nor can they be charged with ingrati-* 
tude to their benefactor; JTor they reye^ijiced him as 
a guardian, arid obeyed hijn as a dictator. 

I^ his works he has given very difiTerent speci- 
mens both of sentiments and expression. His " Tale 
** of a Tub" has little ^semblance to his other 
pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and rapidity of 
mind, a copiousness of images, and vivacity of dic- 
tion, such as he afterwards never possessed, or never 
exerted. It is of a mode so distinct and peculiar, 
that it must be considered^ by itself; what is true of 
that, is not true of any thing else which he ha? 
written. 

In his other works is found an equable tenour of 
e^sy language, which rather trickles than flows. 

His 
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His delight was in simplicity. That he has in hiai 
works no metaphor^ ^as has been said, is not trae ; but 
his few metaphors seem to be received rather by ne-> 
cessity than choice. He studied purity ; and though 
perhaps all his strictures are not exact, yet it is not 
often that solecisms can be found ; and whoever de^ 
pends on his authority may generally conclude him- 
self safe. His sentences are never too much dilated 
or contracted ; and it wilji not be easy to find any 
embarrassment in the coipplication of his clauses^ 
any inconsequence in his connections^ or abruptness 
in his transitions, 

Hi^s style was well suited to his thoughts, which 
are never subtilised by nice disquisitions, decorate^ 
by sparkling conceits, elevated by ambitious senten-^ 
pes, or variegated by far-sought learning. He pays 
no court to the passions ; he excites neither surprise 
nor admiration ; he always understands himself; and 
his reader always understands him : the peruser of 
Swift wants little previous knowledge; it will be 
sufficient that he is acquainted with common words 
^nd common things; he is neither required to mount 
elevations, nor to explore profundities ; his passage 
is always on a level, along solid grounds without 
asperities^ without obstruction. 

This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was 
Swift's desire to attain, and for having attained he 
fleserves praise. For purposes merely didactick, when 
something is to be told that was not known before, 
it is the best mode ; but against that inattention by 
which known truths are suffered to lie neglected^ it 
makes no proyision ; it instructs^ but does not per- 
suade. 

By 
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By his political education he was associated with 
the Whigs; but he deserted them when they deserted 
their principles^ yet without running into the con- 
trary extreme ; he continued throughout his life to 
retain the disposition which he assigns to the 
'^ Church-of-£ngland Man/' of thinking commonly 
with the Whigs of the State^ and with the Tories of 
the Church. 

He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he de- 
sired the prosperity^ and maintained the honour, of 
the Clergy ; of the Dissenters he did not wish to in- 
fringe the toleration, but he opposed their encroach* 
ments. 

To his duty as Dean he was very attentive. He 
managed the revenues of his church, with exact oeco- 
nomy ; and it is said by Delany, that more money 
was, under his direction, laid out in repairs, than 
had ever been in the same time since its first erection. 
Of his choir he was eminently careful ; and, though 
he neither loved nor understood musick, took care 
that all the singers were well qualified, admitting 
none without the testimony of skilful judges. 

In his church he restored the practice of weekly 
communion, and distributed the sacramental ele- 
ments in tlie most solemn and devout manner with 
his own hand. He came to church every morning, 
preached commonly in his turn, and attended the. 
levening anthem, tliat it might not be negligently 
performed. 

He read the service, ^^ rather with a strong, nervous 
^^ voice, than in a graceful manner ; his voice was 
'^ shaip and high-toned, rather than harmomous.** 

He entered upon the clerical state with hope to 
excel, in preaching ; but complained, tnat, from the 

time 
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time of bis political controversies, " he couM only 
" preach pamphlets.'* This censure of himself, if 
judgment be made from those sermons which have 
been printed, was unreasonably severe. 

The suspicions of his irreligion proceeded in a 
great measure from his dread of hypocrisy ; instead 
of wishing to seem better, he delighted in seeming 
worse than he was. He went in London to early 
prayers, lest he should be seen at church ; he read 
prayers to his servants every morning with such dexr 
terous secrecy, that Dr. Delany was six months in 
hh house before he knew it. He was not only care-? 
ful to hide the good which he did, but willingly 
incurred the suspicion of evil which he did not. He 
forgot what himself had formerly asserted, that hy- 
pocrisy is less mischievous than open impiety. Dr. 
Delany, with all his zeal for his honour, has justly 
condemned this part of his character. 

The person of Swift had not many rcommenda- 
tions. He had a kind of muddy complexion, which, 
though he washed himself with oriental scrupulosity, 
did not look clear. He had a countenance sour and 
severe, which he seldom softened by any appearance 
of gaiety. He stubbornly resisted any tendency to 
laughter. 

To his doniesticks he was naturally rough ; and a 
man of a rigorous temper, with that vigilance of 
minute attention which his works discover, must 
have been a master that few could bear. That he 
was disposed to do his servants good, on important 
occasions, is no great mitigation ; benefaction can b6* 
but rare, and tyrannick peevishness is perpetual. 
He did not sj>are the servants of others. Once, 

^ - when 
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fvfa^i he dined alone with the Earl of Orreiy^ he 
said of one that waited in the room^ ^^ That man 
^^ has, since we sat to the table, committed fifteai 
*^ faults.*' What the faults were. Lord Orrery, 
from whom 1 heard the story, had not been atten- 
tive enough to discover. My number may perhaps 
not be exact. 

' In his oBconopny he practised a peculiar and offen- 
sive parsimony, without disguise or apology. The 
practice of saving being once necessary, became habi- 
tual, and grew first ridiculous, arid at Is^t detestable. 
But his avarice, though it might exclude pleasure, 
was never suffered to Encroach upon his virtue. He 
was frugal by inclination, but liberal by principle ; 
and if the purpose to which he destined his little ac- 
cumulations be remeipbered, with his distribution of 
occasional dmrity, it will perhaps appear, that he 
only liked ofie mode of expense better than another, 
and saved merely that he might have something to 
give. He did not grow rich by injuring his suc- 
cessors, but left both Laracor and the Deanery more 
valuable than be found them. — ^With all this talk of 
his covetousness and generosity, it should be remem- 
bered, that he was never rich. 1 he revenue of his 
Deanery was not much more than seven hundred a 
year. 

• His beneficence was not graced with tenderness 
or civility; he relieved without pity, and assisted 
without kindness ; so that those who were fed by hina 
eould hardly love him. 

He made a rule to himself to give but one piece 
at a time, and. therefore always stored his pocket 

fvith coins of different valuQ. 
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Whatever he did^ he seemed willing to <tb in a 
manner peculiar to himself, without sufficiently con^ 
sidering, that singularity, as it implies a contempt of 
the general practice, is a kind of defiance which' 
justly provc^es the hostility of ridicule ; he, tliere* 
fore, who indulges peculiar habits, is worse than 
others, if he be not better. 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope * may afford 
a speciffien. 

^^ Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that \^ 
^^ mistaken by strangers for ill-nature. — ^Tis so odd, 
that there*s no describing it but by facts. Til tell 
you one that first coxnes into my head. One even-^ 
ing, , Gay and I went fo see him ; you know how 
^f intimately we were all acquainted. On our coming 
*^ in, * Heyday, gentlemen, (s^ys the Doctor) what's 
^^ the meaning of this yisit } How came you to 
^^ leave the great Lords that you are so fond of, to 
^^ come hither to see a poor Dean !' — ^ because we 
*^ would rather see you than any of them.* — ' Ay, 
any one that did not know so well as ] do inight 
believe you. But since you are come, I must get 
some supper for you, I suppose.' — * No, Doctor, 
we have supped already.' — * Supped already ? that's 
impossible ! why, 'tis not eight o'clock yet. — ^That's: 
very strange ; but if you had not supped, I must 
** have got something for you. — L^t me see, what 
should I have had ? A couple of lobsters ; ay, 
that would have done very well ; two shillings — 
^^ tarts, a shilling : but you will drink a glass of 
*^ wine with me, though you supped so much before 
^^ your usual time only tq spare my pocket ?'— ^ No^ 
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^^ yre had rather talk with ycm tlran driol:* with you/ 
^^ — ^ But if you had rapped with me^ as in all rea«* 
^* son you ought to have done, you must then have 
^^ drank with me.-«*-A bottle of wine, two shillings 
^^^-^two and two is four, and one is five; just two 
^^ and sttt-pence a-piece. There, Pope, there*s4ialf 
^^ a crown for you, and there's another for you. Sir ; 
" for I won't save any thing by you, I am deter- 
^^ rained.' — This was all said and done widi his usual 
^^ seriousness on such occasions; and, in spite of 
^^ every thing we cou}d say to the contrary, he actually 
^^ obliged us to take tjie money." 

In the intercourse of femiliar life, he indulged 
his disposition to petulance and sarcasm, and thought 
himself injured if the licentiousness of his raillery, 
the freedom of his censures, or the petulance of his 
frolicks, was resented or repressed. He pr^ominated 
over his companions with very high ascendency, 
and probably would bear none over whom he could 
pot predominate. To give him advice was, in the 
style of his friend Delany, " to venture to speak to 
^* him." This customary superiority soon grew too 
delicate for truth ; and Swift, with all his penetration, 
allowed himself to be delighted with low flattery. 

On all common occasions, he habitually affects a 
style <^ arrogance, and dictates rather than persuades. 
Tliis authoritative and magisterial language he ex- 
pected to be received as his peculiar mode of jocula^ 
rity : but he apparently flattered his own arrogance 
by an assumed imperiousness, in which he was ironi-^ 
cal only to the resentful, and to the submissive suffi* 
^eiitly serious. 

He told stories with great felicity, and delighted 
IP doing w)iat he knew himself to do well ; he w$is 

there- 
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therefore captivated by the respectful silence of « 
steady listener^ and told the same tales too often. 

He did not, however, claim the right of talking 
alone ; for it was his rule, when . he had spoken ^ 
minute, to give room by a pause for any other speaker. 
Of time, on all occsnions, he was an exact <^ii^uter,i 
.and knew the minutes required to every common 
operation. 

It may be justly supposed that there was in his con- 
versation, what appears so frequently in his Letters, 
an affectation of familiarity with the Great, and am-* 
bition of momentary equality spught and enjoyed by 
jkhe neglect of those ceremonies which custom has^ 
jestablished as the barriers between one order of so- 
ciety and another* This transgression of regularity 
was by himself and his admirers termed greatness of 
soul. But a great mind disdains to hold any thipg by 
courtesy, and therefore never usurps what a lawfii| 
claimant may take away. He that encroadies on 
another's dignity, puts himself in his power ; he is 
either repelled with helpless indignity^ or endured 
by clemency and condescension. 

Of Swiff s general habits of thinking, if his Letr 
ters can be supposed to afibrd any evidence, he-was 
not a man to be either loved or envied. He seems 
to have wasted life in discontent, by the rage of neg- 
lected pride, and the languishment of unsatisfied 
desire. He is querulous and fastidious, arrogant and 
malignant; he scarcely speaks of himself but with 
indignant lamentations, or of others but with ins<dent 
superiority when he is gay, and with angry contempt 
when he is gloomy. From the Letters that pass 
hetwecii him and Pope it might be inferred that they, 

with 
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with Arbutfandt and Gay/ had engp'ossed all the un- 
derstanding and virtue of mao&ind ; that their merits 
filled the world ; or that there was no hope of more^ 
They^hew the age involved in darkness, and shade 
the picture with sullen emulation. 

When the Queen's death drove him intolreland, 
he might be allowed to regret for a time the inter- 
ception of his views, the extinction of his hopes, 
and his qection from gay scenes, important employ* 
meaty and splendid friendships ; but when time had 
enabled reason to prevail over vexation, the com*' 
plaints, which at first were natural, became ridicu^^ 
lous because they were useless. But querulousness' 
was now grown habitual, and he cried out when he 
probably had ceased to feel. His reiterated wailings 
persuaded Bolingbroke that he was really willing to 
quit his deaneryfor an English parish ; and Boling- 
broke procured an exchange, which was rejected; 
and Swift still retained the pleasure of complain- 
ing. 

The greatest difficulty that occurs, in analysing his 
character, is to discover by what depravity of intel- 
lect he took delight in revolving ideas, from which 
almost every other mind shrinks with disgust. The 
ideas of pleasure, even when, criminal, may solicit 
the imagination ; but what has disease, deformity,* 
and filth, upon which the thoughts can be allured to 
dwell ? Delany is willing to think that Swift's mind 
was not much tainted with this gross corruption be- 
fore his long visit to Pope. He does not consider* 
how he degrades his hero, by making him at fifty- 
nine the pupil of turpitude, and liable to the malig- 
nant influence of an asdmdant mind. But the truth 
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is that GuUircr had described his Yahoos beiR>fe* 
the visit ; and he that had formed those imag^ fa«4^ 
nothing filthy to learn. 

I have here given the character of Swift as he 
exhibits himself to my perception ; but now Ifet ano-* 
ther be heard who knew- him better. Dr. Ddany, 
after long acquaintance, deseiibes him to Lord Or» 
rery in these terms: 

" My Lord, vHben you consider Swift's singular^ 
peculiar, and most varigated vein of wit, always 
intended . rightly, although not always so rightly' 
directed ; delightful in many instances^ and salu- 
tary even where it is most oflfensiv^ : when you 
^^ consider his strict truth, his fortitude in resisting, 
'^oppression and arbitrary power; his fidielity ill 
'^ friendship; his sincere love and zeal forrdigion; 
*' his upri^tness in making right resolutions, and 
'^ his steadiness in adhering to them ; his care of hti^: 
'^ church, its' choir, its ceeonomy, arid its income ; 
*' his attention to all those that preached in his ca- 
^ thedral, in order to their amendment in pronuncia- 
'^tion and style; as also his remarkable attention 
*f to the interest of his successc^rs, preferably io his* 
'^ own present emolumettts; bis invincible patriotism^ 
^ even to a country wjiich he did not love ; bi$ very;' 
'5 various, • weltdevised, weU-juc%edi and extensive: 
*5 charities^ throughout his life ; and his whc^ for- 
^ tune (to say nothing of his wife's) conveyed to the 
** same Christian purposes at his death ; charities^ 
*•' from which he could enjoy no honour, advantage^ 
'* or satisfiiction of anykin4 in this world; whea 
*' you consider his ironical arid . humorous, as weft 
'^ as his serious. schemes^ £of the ptomotion of true 
' '' reli- 
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religion and virtue ; his success in soliciting for the 
*^ First Fruits and Twentieths, to the unspeakable 
*^ benefit of the Established Church of Ireland ; and 
his felicity (to rate it no higher) in giving occasion 
to the building of fifty new churches in London : 

All this considered, the character of his life 
will appear like that of his writings ; they will 
" both bear to be re-considered and re-examined with 
'^ the utmost attention, and always discover new 
*' beauties and excellences upon every examination. 
They will bear to be considered as the sun, in 
which the brightness will hide the blemishes ; and 
whenever petulant ignorance, pride, malice, malig- 
nity, or envy interposes to cloud or sully his 
fame, I take upon me to pronounce, that the eclipse 
will not last long. 
*' To conclude — ^No man ever deserved better of 
" any country, than Swift did of his ; a steady, 
^^ persevering, inflexible friend ; a wise, a watchful, 
'^ and a faithful counsellor, under many severe trials 
"and bitter persecutions, to the manifest hazard 
" both of his liberty and fortune. 

" He lived a blessing, he died a benefactor, and 
" his name will ever live an honour, to Ireland.** 
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IN the poetical works of Dr. Swift there is not 
much upon which the critick can exercise his powers. 
iThey are often humorous^ almost always light, and 
have the qualities which recommend such composi- 
tions, easiness and gaiety. They are, for' the, most 
part, what their author intended. The diction is 
correct, the numbers are smooth, and the rhymes 
exact. There seldom occurs a hard-laboured expres- 
sion, or a redundant epithet ; all his verses exem- 
plify his own definition of a good style, they consist 
of *^ proper words in proper places." 

To divide this collection into classes, afid shew 
how some pieces are gross, and some are triflings 
would be to tell the reader what he knows already, 
and to find faults of which the author could not be 
ignorant, who certainly wrote often not to his judg^ 
ment, but his humour. 

It was said, in a Preface to otie of the Irish edi- 
tions, that Swift had never been known to take a^ 
single thought from any writer, ancient or modern. 
This is not literally true ; but perhaps no writer can 
easily be found that ha^ borrowed so little, or that 
in all his excellences &^ all his defects, has so well 
maintained his claim to be considered as originaL 
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WiLUAM BROOME was born in Cheshire^ 
as is said, of very mean parents. Of the place of 
his birth, or the first part of his life, I have not 
been able to gain any intelligence. He was edu- 
cated upon the foundation at Eton, and was cap- 
tain of the scho(J a. whole year, without any va- 
cancy, by which he might have obtained a scholar- 
ship at King*s College. Being by this delay, such 
as is said to have happened very rarely, superannu- 
ated, he was sent to St. John's College by the contri- 
butions of his friends, where he obtained a small 
exhibition. 

At his college he lived for some time in the sam^ 
chamber with the well-known Ford, by whom I 
have formerly heard him described as a contracted 
scholar and a mere versifier, unacquainted with life^ 
and unskilful in conversation. His addiction to 
xnetre was then such, th^t bis companions familiarly 
called him Poet. When he had opportunities of 
mingling with qf^nkind, he cleared himself, as Ford 
likewise ownedi from great part of his scholastick 
rust. 

Vqu, XI. E He 
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He appeared early in the world as a translator of 
the ^^ IHads" into prose, in conjunction with Ozell 
and Oldisworth. How their several parts were 
distributed is not known. This is the translation of 
which Ozell boasted as superior, in Toland*s opi- 
nion, to that of Pope : it has long since Vanished, 
and is now in no danger from the criticks. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then 
visiting Sir John Cotton at Madingley near Cam- 
bridge, and gained so much' of his esteem, that he 
was employed, I believe, ito make extracts from 
Eustathius for the notes to the translation of the 
" Iliad ;" and in the volumes of poetry published 
by Lintot, commonly called '^ Pope's Miscellanies,** 
many of his early pieces were inserted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more closely 
connected. When the success of the " Iliad'* gave 
encouragement to a version of the '^ Odyssey," Pope, 
weary of the toil, called Fenton and Broome to his 
assistance; and, taking only half the work upon 
himself, divided the other half between his partners, 
giving four books to Fenton, and eight to Broome. 
Fenton's books I have enumerated in his life ; to the 
lot of Broome fell the second, sixth, eighth, ehsventh, 
twelfth, sixteenth, eighteenth, and twenty-third, 
together with the burthen of writing all the notes. 

As this translation is a very important event in 
poetical history, the reader has a right to know upon 
what grounds I establish my narration. That the 
version was not wholly Pope's, was always known ; 
he had mentioned the assistance dP two friends in 
his proposals, and at the end of the work some ac- 
count is given by Broome of their different parts, 

which 
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wfaich however mentions only five books as written 
by the coadjutors; the fourth and twentieth by 
Fenton ; the sixth, the eleventh, and the eighteenth, 
by himself; though Pope, in an advertisement pre- 
fixed * afterwards to a new volume of his works, 
claimed only twelve. A natural curiosity, after the 
real conduct of so great an undertaking, incited me 
once to enquire of Dr. Warburton, who told me, 
in his warm language, that he thought the relation 
given in the note " a lie ;*" but that he was not able 
to ascertain the several shares. The intelligence 
which Dr. Warburton could not afford me, I ob- 
tained from Mr. Langton, to whom Mr. Spence had 
imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchased this assistance 
was three hundred pounds paid to Fenton and five 
hundred to Broome, with as many copies as he 
wanted for his friends, which amounted to one hun- 
dred more. The payment made to Fenton I know 
not but by hearsay ; Broome's is vfcry distinctly told 
by Pope, in the notee to the Dunciad* 

It is evident, that, according to Pope's own esti- 
mate, Broome was unkindly treated. If four books 
could merit three hundred pounds, eight and all the 
notes, equivalent at least to four, had certainly a 
right to more than six. 

Broome probably considered himself as injured, 
and there was for some time more than coldness be- 
tween him and his employer. He always spoke of 
Pope as too much a lover of money ; and Pope pur- 
sued him with avowed hostility ; for he not only 
named him disrespectfully in the ^^ Dunciad," but 
quoted him more ^an once in the *^ Bathos^" as a 

E 2 pro- 
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fnrcifioient in the ^^ Art of Sinkiag^;'' and in kuf 
^umerafticm of the different kinds of poets distiii-^ 
guished for the profpund^ he reckons Broome among 
^^ the iParrots who fepeat another's words in sueh a 
<^ hoarse odd tone as makes them seem their own.'' 
I have been told diat they were afterwards reconoiled; 
hist I am afraid their peace was without friendship. 

He afterwards published a Miscellany of Poems^ 
which is inserted^ with corrections^ in the late eom* 
pilation. 

lie never rose to a very hi^ dignity in the Cburch* 
He was some time rector of Sturston in Sufiblk, 
where he married a wealthy widow ; and afterwards, 
when the King visited Cambridge (l 728) became Doc^ 
tor of Laws. He was fin August, 17S8) presented by 
Ae Crown to the iveo^ry cf Fulham in Norfolk, 
whieh he held with Oakley Magoa in Sufiblk, ^ven 
him by the JjobA GornwaUis, to whom he was ehapr 
lain, and who ailded ihe viearage of Eye in Sufiblk ; 
he tiien pesigned Palham, and retained the other two. 

Towards the close of bis life he grew again poe^ 
tical, and amused himself with translating Odes of 
Anaoreon, w3iich he published in the ^^ Gentleman's 
^ Magazine,** under the name of Chester. 

(le died at Bgth, November 16, 1745, and waa 
buried in the Abbey Church. 

Of Broooie, though it cuinot be said that he was 
a great poet, it .would be unjust to deny that he was 
an excellent versifier ; his lines are smooth and sono^ 
rous, and his diction is .select and elegant. His rhjmied 
are sometimes unsuitable ; in his '^ Melancholy," he 
makes breath rhyme to Urih in one place, and to 
eartii in another. Those &ttlis x)ccuf but jddom ; 

and 
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and he had such power of words and numbers as 
fitted him for translation ; but in his original works^ 
recollection seems to have been his business more 
than invention. His imitations are so apparent, that 
it is part of his ftodtfr*s enSfloyfkent to recall the 
verses of some former poet. Sometimes he copies 
the most popular writers, for he seems scarcely to 
endeavour at concealment ; and sometimes he picks 
up fragments in obsci»»eoni€rs. His lines to Fenton^ 

Serene, the sting of pain thy thoughts beguile. 
And make afflictions objects of a smile, 

brought to my mind some tines on the death of 
i^ueen Klary, written by Barnes, of whom I shoul<d 
not have expected to find an imitator ; 

But thou, O Muse ! whose sweet rtepentheaii tongue 
Caa charm the pangs of death with deathless soag^ 
Canst stinging plagues with easy thoughts beguile^ 
Make pains and tortures objects of a smile. 

To detect his imitations were tedious atid useless. 
What he takes he seldoiA makes woi^sC; and he 
cannot be justly thought a mean man, whom I'ope 
chose for an associate, and whose co-operation was 
considered by Pope's enemies as so importaiit, that 
life was attack6l by Henley with this ludicrous dis* 
lich : 

Fope ctuae off dean wiA Homer ; but they say 
Bpocmie weat befdte, and kindly swept the way« 
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Alexander pope was bom in London*, 
May 23, 1688, of parents whose rank or statioq 
was never ascertained : we are informed that they 
were of *^ gentle blood ;" that his father was of a 
family of which the Earl of Downe was the head ; 
and that his mother was the daughter of Willian^ 
Turner, Esquire, of York, who had likewise three 
sons, one of whom had the honour of being killed, 
and the other of dying, in the service of Charles the 
First 5 the third was inade a general officer in Spain^ 
from whom the sister inherited what sequestration? 
and forfeitures had left in the family. 

This, and this only, is told by Pope ; who is 
more willing, as I have heard ol>served, to shew what 
his father was not, than what he was. It is allowed 
that he grew rich by trade ; but whether in a shop 
or on the Exchange was never discovered till Mr. 
Tyers told, on the authority of Mrs. Racket, that he 
was a linen-draper in the St^-and. Both parents were 
papists. 

* In Lonobard-street;, accordiDg tot Dr. Warton. C. 
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Pope was from his birth of a constitution tender 
and delicate ; but is said to have shewn remarkable 
gentleness and sweetness of disposition. The weak- 
ness of his body continued through his Jife * ; but 
the mildness of his mind perhaps ended with his 
childhood. His voice when he was young, was 
so {^easing, that he was called in fondness " the 
" little Nightingale." 

Being not sent early to school, he was taught to 
read by an aunt ; and when he was seven or eight 
years old, became a lover of books. He first learned 
to write by imitating printed books; a species of 
penmanship in which he retained great excellence 
through his whole life, though his ordinary hand was 
not el^nt. 

When he w^as about eight, he was placed in 
Hampshire under Tavemer, a Romish priest, who, 
by a method very rarely practised, taught him the 
Greek and Latin rudiments together. He was now 
first regularly initiated in poetry by the perusal of 
"Ogilby's Homer," and ^^ Sandys' Ovid." Ogil- 
by's assistance he never repaid with any praise ; but 
of Sandys he declared, in his notes to the " Iliad," 
that English poetry owed much of its beauty to his 
translations. Sandys very rarely attempted original 
composition. 

From the care of Tavemer, under whom his pro- 
ficiency was considerable, he was removed to a school 

* This weakness was so great that he constantly wore stays, as 
I have been assured by a waterman at Twickenham, who, in lilt- 
ing him into his boat, had often felt them. His methcd of taking 
the air on the water was to have a sedan chair in the boat^ in 
which he sat with the glasses down. H. 

at 
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at TwyhrA near Winchester, and again to another 
school about Hyde-park Corner; from which 1m 
used sometimes to stroll to the playhouse ; and was M 
delighted with theatrical exhrbitions, that he Ibrped 
a kind of a play from *^ Ogilb/s Iliad * with some 
erses of his own intermixed, which he pei^suaded 
his school-fellows to act, with the addition of his 
master's gardener^ who personated Ajax, 

At the two last schools he used to represent himself 
as having lost part of what Taverner had taught bim ; 
and on his master at Twyford he had already exer-r 
dsed his poetry in a lampoon. Yet under thosd 
masters he translated more than a fourth part of tb« 
^^ Metamorphoses." If he kept the same proportion 
in his other exercises, it cannot be thought that his 
}oss was great. 

He tells of himself, in his poems, that ^* he Uq>*d 
^^ in numbers ;'* and used to say that he could not 
remember the time when he began to inake verse». 
In the style of fiction it might have been said of him 
$is of Pindar, that when he lay in his cradle, " the 
^* bees swarmed about his mouth." 

About the time of the Revolution, his father, 
who was undoubtedly disappointed by the suddai 
blast of Popish prosperity, quitted his trade, aiul 
retired to Binfield in Windsor Forest, with about 
twenty thousand pounds ; for which, being consci- 
entiously determined not to entrust it to the gowrn- 
ment, he found no better use than that of locking 
it up in a chest, and taking from it what his expen^ 
ces required ; and his life was long enough to con- 
sume a great part of it, before bis so|i came to t^ 
inheritance. 

To 
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To bmltold Pope was caikd by Ym fiither when he 
nv» about twelve years old ; and there he had for a 
few months the assistance of one Deane^ anotfaef 
jfriest^ of whom he leanved only to construe a little 
of ^ Tully's Offices/* How Mr. Deane could spends 
with a boy who had translnted so much of *« Ovid," 
some months over a small part of ** TuHy*s Offioea/^ 
it is now vain to enquire. 

Of a youth so successfully employed, and so con- 
dptcuousty improved^ a minute account must be na« 
turalty desired ; bu€ curiosity must be contented with 
confused^ imperfect, and sometimes improiuible in* 
triligence. Pope, finding little adviantage from ex«» 
t^mal help, resolved thenceforward to direct himself^ 
and at twelve formed a plan of study, which he com«^ 
pleted with Kttle other incitement than the desire of 
excellence. • 

His primary and principal purpose was to be a 
poet, with which his iather accidentally concurred, 
by proposing subjects, and obliging him to correct 
his pei^rmances by many revisals ; after which the 
old gentleman, when he waa satisfied, would say, 
* these are good rhymes.** 

In his perusal of the Ekigiisb poets he soon distin^ 
guished tihe versification of Dryden, which he con- 
sidered as the model to be studied, and waa impressed 
with such veneration for his instructor, that he per- 
suaded some friends to take him to the cofiee-house 
which Drydien frequented, and pleased himself with 
hsfcving seen him. 

Dryden died* May f, 1701, sdme days before 
Pope was twelve ; so early must he therefore have 
folt the power of harmony, and the zeal of genius. 

Who 
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Who does not wish that Dryden could have known 
the value of the homage that was paid him^ and 
foreseen the greatness of his young admirer ? 

The earliest of Pope's productions is his *^ Ode 
^^ on Solitude/' written before he was twelve, in 
which there is nothing more than other forward boys 
have attained, and which is not equal to Cowley^s 
performances at the same age. 

His time was now wholly spent in reading and 
writing. As he read the Classicks, he amused him- 
self with translating them ; and at fourteen made a 
version of the first book of the *' Thebais," which, 
with some revision, he afterwards published. He 
must have been at this time, if he had no help, a 
considerable proficient in th^ Latin tongue. 

By Dryden's Fable9> which had then been not 
long published, and were much in tljp hands of poe- 
tical readers, he was tempted to try his own skill in 
giving Chaucer a more fashionable appearance, and 
put ^^ January and May," and the *^ Prologue of 
'^ the Wife of Bath," into modern English. He 
translated likewise the Epistle of " Sappho to 
" Phaon" from Ovid, to complete the version which 
was before imperfect ; and wrote some other small 
pieces, which he afterwards printed. 

He sometimes imitated the English poets, and 
professed to have written at fourteen his poem upon 
'' Silence," after Rochester's '' Nothing." He had 
now formed his versification, and the smoothness of 
his numbers surpassed his original: but this is a 
small part of his praise ; he discovers such acquaint- 
ance both with human life and public afiairs, as is 

not 
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not easily conceived to have been attainable by a boy. 
of fourteen in Windsor Forest. 

Next year he was desirous of opening to himself 
new sources of knowledge, by making himself ac- 
quainted with modem languages ; and removed for 
a time to London, that he might study French and 
Italian, which, as he desired nothing ihore than to 
read them, were by diligent application soon dis* 
patched. Of Italian learning he does not appear to 
have ever made much use in his subsequent studies. 

He then returned to Binfield, and delighted him* 
self with Bis own poetry. He tried all styles, and 
many subjects. He wrote a comedy, a tragedy, an 
epick poem, with panegyricks on all the princes of 
Europe ; and, as he confesses, ^^ thought himself 
" the greatest genius that ever was/' Self-confidence 
is the first requisite to great undertakings. He, 
indeed, who foritis his opinion of himself in solitude, 
without knowing the powers of other mei^ is very 
liable to errour : but it was the felicity of Pope to 
rate himself at his real value. 

Most of his puerile productions were, by his ma- 
turer judgment, afterwards destroyed ; " Alcander,** 
the epic poem, was burnt by the persuasion of At- 
terbury; The tragedy was founded on the legend of 
St. Genevieve. Of the comedy there is no account. 

' Concerning his studies it is related, that he trans- 
lated ^^ TuUy on Old Age ;" and that, besides his 
books of poetry and criticism, he read " Temple'3 
*^ Essays" and " Locke on Human Understanding." 
His reading, though his favourite authors are not 
Imown^ appears to have been sufliciently extensive 

and 
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atid itiuUif»riou» ; for hii» eailf pieces shew^ ^nHH 
sufficient evidence, his knovrledge of booiks. 

He that is pleased with hifnsetf easity imai^aes . 
tlittt he shall pleaite 6thei*s^ Sir William TvmAnAly 
ithKy had hettk stftibasswdor «t Coi^Etaie^iK^pfe^ andl se^ 
cMftafjr of stote, whaif be telirei fto» butdneBs^ 
fixed his residence in the neighbourhood of BinfteUl. 
T&pe^ tKjft yet MxteeH, was introduced to the statenK 
i^n of sitty, a<i4 so distinguished hfitiselfj thkt their 
intjerviews ended iff friendi^f^> and cotwspoiideMe. 
Pope was, through his whole li^, aiiybitiouB of spbn- 
(tfd aeqfuaintance ; and he seems to faarre wanted 
neither diligence nor success iii attracting the notim' 
of the giieat ; for, from his first enti^mce intx> the 
worM, acMf his entrance was ^ery et^Af, he waa 
^tdteitted to femiliarity with those whom rank of 
sCation mdsAe them most con^cnotas. 

From the age of sixteen ther life of Pope, as an 
author, m^ be properly computed. He iwaiw wrote 
his pastorals, which were shewfi to iim poiefts audi 
criticks of that time ; a& they w^U desenred, tbqr 
w^re read with admiratkyn, and many praiseis' were 
bestowed upon tbem awd upon Ae Prefece, wlnek 
is both elegattt and teamed in a high degree ; tfaf^y 
were, however, not published till five years aftar^ 
wards, 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, am ^tin^isbed 
among the English Pbets by the ^arly etertion^ of 
their powers ; but tfie Works of Cowley alone were 
publ^hed in his childhood, and therefore of him 
only can it be certaiit that his puerile performaHicea 
received no improvement from his mttturef studies. 

At 
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At this time began liui aisquaiatftnce with Wydber- 
iey, a flfian who «eenis to hnve had among his con- 
temporaries l»« lull share of reputation, to baTse been 
esteemed withoi)!: virtue, and careened without good- 
humpur. Pope was proud of his notioe ; Wydier- 
ley wFote verses in his praise, which he was charged 
1^ Dennis with writing to himsdf, and they agraed 
for a while to flsAter one another. It is plaisant to 
remark how soon Pope learned the cant of an author, 
and began to treat criticks with contempt, though he 
had yat «a#ered nothing from them. 

But the fondness of Wycherley was too violent to 
last. His erteem of Pope was such, that h^ sub- 
mitted some poems to his revision ; and when Pope, 
perhaps proud of such coofidenoe, was sufficiently 
bold in his criticisms, and liberal in his alterations, 
the old soribbler was angry to see his pages de&ced, 
and felt more pain from the detection than content 
ftom the amendment of his fieuilts. They parted ; 
1i>ut P<^ always conadered him with kindness, and 
visited him a little time before he died. 

Another of his early correspondents was Mr. 
Cromwell, of whom I have lean^ nothing particu- 
lar but that he used to ride a hunting in a tye-wig. 
He was fond, and perhaps vain, of amusing himself 
with poetry and criticism ; and sometimes seat his 
performances to Pope, who did not forbear such 
remarks as were now-and*then unwelccmie. Pope, 
in his turn, put the juvenile ven^cm of '^ Statins*^ 
into his hands for correction. 

Timr covcespondence afibfded the publick its first 
knowkd|^ of Pope*s qiistohsy powers ; fear his Let- 
ters frare giv^i by Cromwdl to one Mrs. Th^aiias ; 

and 
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and she many years afterwards sold them to Curll^ 
who inserted them in a volume of his Miscellanies. 

Walsh^ a name yet preserved among the minor 
poets^ was one of his first encours^rs. His regard 
was gained by the Rtstorals^ and from him Pope re- 
ceived the comisel by which he seems to have re- 
gulated his studies. Walsh advised him to correct- 
ness, which, as he told him, the English poets had 
hitherto neglected, and which therefore was left to 
him as a basis of fame ; and being delighted with 
rural poems, recommended to him to write a pastoral 
comedy, like those which are read so ea^rly in Italy ; 
a design which Pope probably did not approve, as he 
did not follow it. 

Pope had now declared himself a poet ; and think- 
ing himself entitled to poetical conversation, began 
at seventeen to frequent WilFs, a coffee-house on 
the north side of Russel-street in Covent-garden, 
where the wits of that time used to assemble, and 
where Dryden had, when he lived, been accustomed 
to preside. 

During this period of his life he was inde&tigably 
diligent, and insatiably curious ; wanting health for 
violent, and money for expensive pleasures, and hav- 
ing excited in himself very strong desires of intellec- 
tual eminence, he spent much of his time over his 
books ; but he read only to store his mind with facts 
and images, seizing all that his authors presented 
with undistinguishing voracity, and with an appetite 
for knowledge too eager to be nice. In a npiind like 
his, however^ all the faculties were at once involun- 
tarily improving. Judgment is forced upon us by 
•xperience. He that r^ads many books must compare 

one 
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one opinion or one style with another ^ and^ when 
he compares^ must necessarily distinguish, reject, and 
prefer. But the account given by himself of his 
studies was, that from fourteen to twenty he read 
only for amusement, from twenty to twenty-seven 
for improvement and instruction ; that in the first part 
of this time he desired only to know, and in the se- 
cond he endeavoured to ju<%e. 

The pastorals, which had been for some time 
handed about among poets and criticks, were at last 
printed (l 709) in Tonson's Miscellany, in a volume 
which began with the Pastorals of Philips, and ended 
with those of Pope. 

ITie same year was written the " Essay on Criti- 
^^ cism ;^' a work which displays such extent c^ com- 
prehension, such nicety of distinction, such acquaint- 
ance with mankind, and such knowledge both of an- 
cient and modern learning, as are not often attained 
by the maturest age and longest experience. It was 
published about two years afterwards ; and, being 
praised by Addison in the ^* Spectator" * with suffi* 
cient liberality, met with so much favour as enraged 
Dennis, *^ who," he says, " found himself attacked, 
*^ without any manner of provocation on his side, and 
*' attacked in his person, instead of his writings, by 
" one who was wholly a stranger to him, at a time 
^ when all the world knew he was persecuted by 
*' fortune ; and tiot only saw that this was attempted 
^* in a clandestine manner, with the utmost falsehood 
^^ and calumny, but found that all this was done by a 

* No. 253. But, according to Dr. Warton, Pope was dispieased 
at one passage in which Addison censures the adinission of 
'' some stroked of itt-Aature/' C. 

« little 
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^^ little sfiected hypocrite^ who had nothing in hi^ 
<^ mouth at the same time but truths cgndour, friend-^ 
^' ship, good-pature^ bumanily, and magnanimity.."' 

How the attack was clandestine is not easily per'- 
CMvedy nor how his person is depreciated ; but h0 
seems to have known something of Pope's character^ 
in whom may be discpva^d an appetite to talk too 
frequently of his own virtues. 

The pamphlet is such as mge m^ht be expected 
to dictate. He supposes himself to be asked two 
questions ; whether the Essay will succeed, and wba 
or what is the author. 

Its success he admits to be secured by the iaUe 
opinions then prevalent ; the author he concludes to 
be " young and raw." 

^^ First, because he discovers a sufficiency beyond 
<^ his little ability, and hath raishly undertaken a task 
^^ inflnitdy above his force. Secondly, while tbi« 
^^ litde author struts, and affects the dictatorian air, 
^^ he plainly shews, that at the same time he is under 
'^ the rod : and, while he pretends to give laws to- 
^^ others, is a pedantick slave to authority and opinion* 
^^ Thirdly, he hath, like school-boys, borrowed both 
^^ from living and dead. Fourthly, he knows not 
^^ his own mind, and frequently contradicts himsdf, 
^^ Fifthly, be is almost perpetually in the wrong.^ 

All these positions he attempts to prove by quo-' 
tations and remarks ; but bis desire to do mischief 
is greater than his power. He has, however, justty 
criticised some passages in these lines : 

There are wh^m Heaven has bless'd with sUMre pf Wit, 

Yet want aa much agam to manage it ; 

For Wit and Judgment -ever are Hutxitamm 

It 
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it is ftjsparent that wit has two meanings, and that 
what is wanted, though called wit, is truly judg-^ 
ment. So far Dennis is undoubtedly right ; but not 
content with argument, he will have a little mirth, 
and triumphs over the first couplet in terms too ele- 
gant to be forgotten. ^^ By the way, what rar« 
'^ numbers are here ! Would not one swear that this 
*^ youngster had espoused some antiquated Muse, 
^^ who had sued out a divorce on account of impo^ 
^^ tence from some superannuated sinner; and, having 
" been p — ^xed by her former spouse^ has got the gout 
'^ in her decrepit age, which makes her hobble se 
^^damnably }'^ This was the man who would reform 
a nation sinking into barbarity. 

In another place Pope himself allowed that Denni« 
had detected one of those blunders which are called 
'' bulls.*' The first edition had this line. 

What is this wit — 

Where wanted scorn' d ; and envied where acquired ? 

^^ How,*' says the critick, " can wit be scorn'd where 
*^ it is not ? Is not this a figure frequently employed 
^^ in Hibernian land ? The person that wants this wit 
" may indeed he scorned, but the scorn shews the 
'^ honour which the contemner has for wit.** Of this 
remark Pope made the proper use, by correcting the 
passage. 

I have preserved, I think, all that is reasonable 
in Dennis's criticism ; it remains that justice be done 
to his delicacy. " For his acquaintance (says Den- 
nis) " he names Mr. Walsh, who had by no means 
*^ the qualification which this author reckons abso- 
" lutely necessary to a critick, it being very certain 

Vol. XI. F " that 
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** that he was^ like thid Essayer, a very indiifefeht 
-^5 pbtet ; he loved to be well-dressed ; and I t^itieiii- 
*' ber a little young gentleman whom Mr. Walsh wed 
^' to tdke intd his company, as a doubtelbil to his Jier- 
** sbn Arid cA^acity . Ettquirfe, between Sunning-hiB 
** ahd Oakingham, for a youn^, short, s(Juab gehtle- 
man, the viery boW of the God of Love, ihd tell hie 
w^hether he bie a proper author to make p^rdonal 
refifections ?— He toay extol the ancients, but he 
^^ has reason t6 thank the gods thAt hfe was borii a 
*' modern ; for had he been bbrn of Grefciari parents, 
*^ anid Ms fethier cbhstequeiitly had by law had the 
♦•* absolute disposal rif him, his life had bteen no 
longer than that of one of hii poemij the life of 
half a day. — -Let the perisott of a ^htlfeWan of his 
^^^ p^rts be never so contemptible, his inward man 
** is ten tinies triore ridiculous; it bein^ imj^ossible 
*^ that his outward form, though it be that of down- 
** right monkey, should differ so much from human 
shape, as his unthinking, immaterial part does 
from human understanding." Thus began the hos- 
tility bietween Pope and Dennis, which, though it 
w as suspended for a short time, never was appeased. 
Pope seems, at first, to have attacked him wantonly ; 
but, though he always professed to despise him, he 
discovers, by mentioning him very often, that he 
felt his force or his venom. 

Of this Eissay, Pope declared, that he did not ex- 
pect the sale to be quick, because " not one gentle- 
'^ man in sixty, even of liberal education, could un- 
'^ derstand it/' The gentlemen, and the education 
of that time, seem to have been of a lower diaracter 

than 
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tVi^to tlley are of this. He mentionedl a thousand 
copies as a immeroas impiresmoo* 

Dennis Was not his only censurer: the zealous 
Papists thought the monks treated with too much 
aontempk, and Braamos too studiously pfaiscd ; but 
to these objections he bad not much regard. 
- Thie f f &say^ has been translated into French by 
Hamilton, author of the " Comte de Grammont,'' 
whose version was newr printed, by Robotham, se- 
cretary to the Kin^ fof* Hanover, and by Resad; 
and commented by Dr. Warburton, who hasdisooi- 
V€red in it such aider and connection as wa^not per- 
ceived by Addison, nor, as is said, intended by the 
'jnuthor. 

AlmoM every poem, consisting of precepts, is so 
far arbitrary and immethodical, that many of the pa- 
ragraphs may change places with no apparent in- 
convemenoe ; for of two or more positions, depend- 
ing npon some remote and general principle, there is 
seldom any cogent reason why one should precede the 
other; But for the order in which they stdnd, irhat- 
everit be, a Htde ingenuity may easily gw a Teawn. 
" It is passable," says Hooker, '' that, by long cir- 
" cmnduction, from any one troth all truth may <be 
" inferred.*' Of all homogeneous truths, at least of 
aU truths r«;pecting^ the same general end, in what- 
;ever series they may be produced, a concatenaticfn 
by intermediate ideas may be formed, such as^ when 
it is. once shewn, shall appear natural ; but if this 
^qrder bereversediahotliar mode of connection equally 
specious may be found or made. Aristotle is praised 
for naming Fortitude first of the cardinal virtues, as 
that without which no other virtue can steadily be 

F 2 practised ; 
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practised ; but he mighty with equal propriety, havt 
placed Prudence and Justice before it, since without 
Prudence Fortitude is mad ; without Justice, it is 
mischievous. 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that series is 
sufficiently regular that avoids obscurity ; and where 
there is no obscurity> it will not be difficult to dis- 
cover method. 

In the Spectator was published the ^^ Messiah," 
which he fit^t submitted to the perusal of Steele^ 
and corrected in compliance with his criticisi^s. 

It is reascmable to infer, from his Letters, that the 
verses on the " Unfortunate Lady" were written about 
the time when his *^ Essay" was published. The 
Lady's name and adventures I have sought with fruit* 
less enquiry *. 

I can therefore tell no more than I have learned 
from Mr. Ruffhead, who writes with the confid^ice 
of one who could trust his information. She was a 
woman of eminent rank and large fortune, the ward 
of an uncle, who, having given her a proper educa- 
tion, expected like other guardians that she should 
make at least an equal match ; and such he proposed 
to her, but found it rejected in favour of a young 
gentleman of inferior condition* 

Having discovered the correspondence between the 
two lovers, and finding the young lady determined to 
abide by her own choice, he supposed that separation, 
might do what can rarely be done by arguments^ and 
sent her into a foreign country, where she was obliged 

* See Gent. Mag, vol. LI. p, 314. N, 

to 
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to eonrerse only with those from whom her uncle 
had nothing to fear^ 

Her lover took care to repeat his vows ; but his 
letters were intercepted and carried to her guardian^ 
who directed her to be watched with still greater 
vigilance^ till of this restraint she grew so impatient, 
that she bribed a woman servant to procure her a 
sword, which she directed to her heart. 

From this account, given with evident intention to 
raite the Lady's character, it does not appear that she 
had any claim to praise, nor much to compassion. 
She seems to have been impatient, violent, and un- 
governable. H^r uncle's power could not have 
lasted long ; the hour of- liberty and choice would 
have come in time. But her desires were too hot 
for delay, and she Ul^ed self-murde^ better than sus-^ 
petice. 

Nor is it discovered that the uncle, whoever he 
was, is with much justice delivered {o posterity as 
^^ a false Guardian ;'' he seems to have done only 
that for which a guardian is appointed ; he endea- 
voured to direct his niece till she should be able to 
direct herself. Poetry has not often been worse em- 
ployed than in dignifying the ainoi*ous fiiry of a ra^ 
ving girl. 

Not long after, he wrote the ^^ Rape of the Lock,* 
the most airy, the most ingenious, and the most de- 
lightful of all his compositions, occasioned by a fro- 
lick of gallantry, rather too familiar, in which Lord 
Petre cut off a lock of Mrs. Arabella Fermor's hair. 
This, whether stealth or violence, was so much rcr 
sented^ that the commerce of the two families, be- 
fore 
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fore, very friendty^ mras intesnipted. Mr, Caiyl, a 
gentleman who, being secretary to Kixig James'a 
Queen, had followed his i Mistress into France, and 
who, being flie author of " Sir .Solombu Sin^," a 
comedy, and some translations,, was entitlad to the 
potice of a Wk, ^olicitad Pope to endeovoitr a rev 
conciliation 1:^ aJudicrovs poem, which m^ivt brings 
both the parties to a better teo^n In compliance: 
with Caryl s request, though ids name wasffora long 
time marked only by the ikst and last letter, CU-J, 
a. poem of two. cantos was written(l7ll), asr is said, 
in a fortnight, -and sent to the otfl^ndedliady, wha 
liked it well enough to shew it ; and, with the 
usual , prooess of literary * transaotionsi the author^ 
dieadinga suireptitiotts edition, was forced to pub-, 
liah it. < . 

The event is said to have been such as was desired, 
the pacifipation and diversion of all to whom it rda- 
ted, except Siy George Brown, who complained with 
some bitterness, liiat, inthe character of SirPlume, 
he;was made to talk nonsense. Whether all this be 
true I. have some doubt ; for at Paris, a few years 
ago, a niece of Mrs. Eermor, who pressed in an 
English Convent, mentioned Pope's work with very 
little gratitude, rather as an insult than an. honour; 
and she may be supposed to^ave inherited the opi- 
fiion of her fi^mily. 

At its first appearance it was termed by Addison 
^^ merum sal.'' Pope, however, saw that it was -capa- 
ble of improvement; and, having luckily icontrive^ 
tto borrow his machinery from the Ro^crucians, im- 
parted i the scheme with which his head was teem- 
ing to Addison^ who told him that his work, as it: 

?t0Q(J;, 
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etQod^ was '^ a delicigus little thing/* and gave him 
no encouragement to retouch it. 

Jhh bas been tqo hastily considered as an instapce 
of Addison's jealousy ; for, as he could not guess the 
conduct of the new design, or the possibilities of plea- 
sure comprised in a fiction in which there had been 
no examples, he n^ight very reasonably and kindly 
persuade the author to acquiesce in his own pros- 
perity, and forbear an attempt which he considered 
§s an unnecessary hazard. 

Addij3ons counsel wa3 happily rejected. Pope 
foresaw the future efi^orescence.of imagery then bud- 
ding in his mind, and i-esolvedto spare 09 art, or in- 
dustry of cultivation. The soft luxuriance of his 
fancy was already shooting, and all the gay varieties 
of diction were ready at his hand to colour ^nd em- 
bellish it. 

His attempt was justified by its success. The 
^^ Rape of the Lock" stands forward, in the classes 
of literature, as the most exquisite, example of ludi- 
crous poetry. Berkley coogratulated him uppn the 
display of powers more truly poetical than he had 
shewn before ; with elegance of description and just- 
ness of precepts, he had now exhibited boundless 
fertility of invention. 

He always considered the intermixture of the mar 
chinery with the action as his mpst siuccessful exer^ 
tion of poetical art. He indeed could i;iever after- 
wards produce any thing of such unexampkd e^xcel- 
}ence. Those performances, whjolj strike with wpn- 
der, are combinations qf skilful genius with liappy 
e^sualty; and it is not hkely that any felicity, jlijc^ 

the 
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the discovery of a new race of preternatural agents^ 
should happen twice to the same man. 

Of this poem the author was, I think, allowed to 
enjoy the praise for a long time without disturb- 
ance. Many years afterwards Dennis published some 
remarks upon it, with very little force, and with 
no effect; for the opinion of the publick was 
already settled, and it was no longer at the mercy 
of criticism. 

About this time he published the ^' Temple of 
^' Fame," which, as he tells Steele in their corre- 
spondence, he had written two years before ; that is, 
when he was only twenty-two years old, an early 
time of life for so much learning, and so much ob- 
servs^tion as that work exhibits. 

On this poem Dennis afterwards published some 
remarks, of which tht most reasonable is, that 
some of the lines represent Motion as exhibited by 
Sculpture. 

Of the Epistle from '' Eloisa to Abelard,'' I do not 
know the date. His first inclination to attempt a 
composition of that tender kind arose, as Mr. Sa^^ge 
told me, from his perusal of Prior*s ^* Nut-brown 
^* Maid." How much he has surpassed Prior's work 
it is not necessary to mention, when perhaps it may 
be said with justice, that he has excelled every com- 
position of the same kind. The mixture of religious 
hope and resignation ^ves an elevation and dignity 
to disappointed love, which images merely natural 
cannot bestow. The gloom of a convent strikes the 
imagination with iar greater force than the solitude 
of a grove. 
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This piece was, however, not much his favourite 
in his latter years, though I never he^rd upon what 
principle he slighted it. 

In the next year (1713) he published *^ Windsor 
^^ Forest ;** of which part was^ as he relates, writ- 
ten at si:steen, about the same time as his Pastorals ; 
and the latter part was added afterwards ; where the 
addition begins, we are not told. The lines relating 
to the peace <;onfess their own date. It is dedicated 
to Lord Lansdowne, who was then high in reputa- 
tion and influence among the Tories ; and it is said, 
that the conclusion of the poem gave great pain to 
Addison, both as a poet and a politician. Reports 
like this are often spread with boldness very dispro- 
portionate to their evidence. Why should Addison 
receive any particular disturbance from the last lines 
of " Windsor Forest ?" If contrariety of opinion 
cotild poison a politician, he would not live a day; 
and, as a poet he must have felt Pope's force of 
genius muoh more from many other parts of his 
works. 

The pain that Addison might feel it is not likely 
that he would confess^ ; and it is certain that he so 
well suppressed his discontent, that Pope now thought 
himself his favourite ; for, having been consulted in 
the revisal of " Cato," he introduced it by a Prologue; 
and, when Dennis published his Remarks, under- 
took, not indeed to vindicate, but to revenge his 
friend, by a ^^ Narrative of the Frenzy of John 
^' Dennis.'' 

There is reason to believe that Addison gave no 
^couragement to this disingenuous hostility; for, 
f ^yp Pope, in a letter to him, " indeed your opinioq. 
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^^ that 'tis entirely to be oeglected^ woukl be my 
^^ own ia my own xsase ; but I ^It ip,ore wjariatb her^ 
^^ than I did when I first saw bis book aga^t my$eW 
^^ (though indeed in twa niinuties it -made ine 
^ heartily merry)/ Addison was nof a m»n on 
whom such cant of sien^ibility co^ld jp^kq^ fntjioti 
ii^presftion. He left the painphlet to. itself^ IjOr 
ving disowned it to Dennis^ and perha{>6 4id .xto| 
think Pope to have deserved much by his ^offici* 
Qusness. 

This year was printed in the '^ .Guardian'* ^he 
ironical comparison ,betw,een the Pastor^^ of Philips 
and Pope ; a composition of aitUice^ critici&m^ and 
literature, to which nothing ^ual wUl eas^y .be 
found. The superiority of Pope is so jingemousJty 
dissembled^ and the i^eebie linens of PJbilips so skitfaUy 
prefern^, that Steele, beipg ^eoeived, was unwiUing; 
to print the paper, \esX Pope should be o^end^^ 
Addison immediately saw the writ^r'j» 4esignj am)^ 
as it seems, had malice enough to .conceal his discor 
very, and to permit a publication which, by. ma- 
king his friend Philips ridiculous, made hin^ fo^ 
ever an enemy to Pope. . 

It appears that about this time^ope hada s^tT<^ 
inclination to unite the art of Painting wi|h thatjc^f 
Poetry, and put himself ui^der the tuition of Jerva^ 
He was near-sighted, and therefore not formed by 
pature for a painter : he tried, .however, how far Jhe 
could advance, and sometimes .persuadtt'd h^i^ f^i^ndfi 
to sit. A picture of Betterton, supposed to be^draw^ 
b^him^ was in the possession of Lord M^^sfield * : 

* It is still at Caen Wood. N- 

'if 
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if this was taken£roni the life^ be must have hegon to 
pai^t earlier ; for Betterton was now dead Pope'^ 
lambition of this new art produced some encaoiiaatick 
verses to Jervas^ which certainly shew his power as a 
paet^ kmt I have b^n told tiiat they betray Jb^s igno-. 
WiiQe of painting* 

He appears to Ijia^ne regarded Betterton wl& ik^nd*- 
ness and^esteesn ; and after his death pufaiiahfed, ink^, 
his name, a version into xnodeim £bgl9fih of 4C:!ban-^ 
6ev^ Plrologues, and one of his Tales^ which, as waa^ 
reflated by Mr. fiarte, were believed to have been) 
iS^ke ^performance of Pope himself by Pentoo, wihor 
made bim a ;gay. offer of five pouncts, «f he woi«)d 
£^hew them in ^ hand of B^;terton. 

The next year (J 713) produced a bolder attempt, 
by which profit was sought as well as praise. TTie 
poems which he had hitherto written, however they 
might have diflfused his name, had made very little 
addition to his fortune. The allowance which his 
father made him, though, proportioned to what he 
had, it might be liberal, could not be large ; his re- 
ligi on hindisred him from the occupation of any civil 
employment; and he complained that he wanted 
even money to buy books *. 

He therefore resolved to try how far the favour of 
the publick extended, by soliciting a subscription tq 
a version of the " Iliad/* with large notes. 

To print by subscription wsis, for some time, a 
practice peculiar to the English. The first qonsidcr 
f^\)le wofk, for which this expedient was employed, 

* Speace. 
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is said to have been Dryden's ^^ Virgil * ;" and it had 
been tried again with great success when the ^^ Tat- 
^^ lers" were collected into volumes. 

There was reason to believe that Pope's attempt 
would be successful. He was in the foil bloom of 
reputation, and was personally known to almost all 
whom dignity of employment or splendour of repu- 
tation had made eminent ; he conversed indiiferently 
with both parties, and never disturbed the publick 
with his political opinions ; and it might be naturally 
expected, as each faction then boasted its literary 
zeal, that the great men, who on other occasions 
practised all the violence of opposition, would emu- 
late each other in their encouragement of a poet 
v^rho had delighted all, and by whom none had been 
offended.^ 

With those hop^s, he offered, an English ^^ Iliad" 
to subscribers, in six Yolum^s in quarto, for six 
guineas ; a sum, according to the ya^ue of money at 
that time, by no npieans inconsiderable, and greater 
than I believe to have been ever asked before. His 
proposal, however, was very favourably received; 
and th? patrons of literature were busy to recom- 
mend his undertaking, and promote his interest. 
Lord Oxford, indeed, lamented that such a genius 
should be wasted upon a wo^k not original; but pro- 
posed no means b^ which he migb.t live without it. 
Addispn recommended caution and moderation, and 
advised hini not to be content with the praise of half 
the nation, when he might be universally favoured, 

* Earlier than this, viz. in 1688, Milton's « Ptoadise Losf 
had been published with great success by subscription, in foli<\ 
under the pg^tronage of Mr. (afterwards Lord) Some^s. R. 

Th© 
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The greatnests of the design^ the popularity of the 
author^ and the attention of the literary world, pa* 
turaHy raised such expectations of the future sale^ 
that the booksellers made their ofiers with great ea- 
gerness ; but the highest bidder was Bernard Lintot^ 
who became proprietor on condition of supplying 
at his own expen^^e all the copies which were to be 
delivered to subscribers, or presented to friends, and 
pajring two hundred pounds for every volume. 

Of the Quartos it was, I believe, stipulated that 
none should be printed but for the author, that the 
subscription might not be depreciated ; but Lintot 
impressed the same pages upon a small Folio, and 
paper perhaps a little thinner ; ^nd sold exactly at 
half the price, for half a guinea each volume, books 
so little inferior to the Quartos, that by a fraud of 
trade, those Folios, being afterwards shortened by 
cutting away the top and bottom, were sold as copies 
printed for the subscribers. 

Lintot printed two hundred and fifty on royal paper 
in Folio, for two guineas a volume ; of the small 
Folio, having printed seventeen hundred and fifty 
copies of the first volume, he reduced the number 
in the other volumes to a thousand. 

It is unpleasant to relate that the bookseller, after 
all his hopes and all his liberality, was, by a very 
unjust and ill^al action, defrauded of his profit. 
An edition of the English " Iliad" was printed in 
Holland in Duodecimo, and imported clandestinely 
for the gratification of those who were impatient to 
read what they could not yet afiford to buy. This fraud 
could only be counteracted by an edition equally 
cheap and more commodious ; and Lintot was com- 

pell^ 
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pelled to contract his folio at once ifito a 6mjdec\m<>^ 
and lose the advantage of an intermediate g^udation^ 
The notes^ which in the Dutch copies were placed 
at the end of each book^ a» they had been in the 
large volumes^ were now subjoined to the text in the 
same page^ and are therefore more easily consulted^ 
Of this edition two thousand five hundred were first 
printed, and five thousand a few weeks afterwards ; 
but indeed great numbers were necessary to produce 
considerable profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and en« 
gs^ed not only his own reputation, but in some de-* 
gree that of his friends who patronised his subscript 
tion, began to be frighted at his own undertaking ; 
and finding himself at first embarrassed with difificul* 
ties, which retarded and oppressed him, he was far 
. a time timorous and uneasy, had his nights disturbed 
by dreams of long journeys through unknown ways, 
and wished, as he said, ^^ that somebody would hang 
^^him*.** 

This misery, however, was not of long continue 
ance ; he grew by degrees more acquainted with 
Homer's images and expressions, and practice in* 
creased his facility of versification. In a short time 
he represents himself as dispatching regularly fifty 
verses a-day, which would shew him by an easy 
computation the termination of his labour. 

His own diflidence was not his only vexation. He 
that asks a subscription soon finds that he has enemies. 
All who do not encourage him, deftime him. He 
that wants money will rather be thought angry than 
poor : and he that wii^es to save his money conceals 

*Spence. 
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his ai^ariee bjr hid inalice. Addfsdn hftd hint^ bis 
^dpi^fcm that Pope was too miich « Toxj i and some 
of the Tories suspected his principles because be had 
tontribiited to (he '^ Guardian/' whieh was carried 
©li by Steele* 

To thdse whd censttred his patiticks wefe ad<fedt 
^itfetmeil yet iti^r^ dangerous^ who called in question 
his knowledge of Greek, and his quaUficaitions for 
a translator of Homer. To these he made no pub- 
lick opposition ; bui in one of his Letters escapes 
from theiA as well asf be caai« At an age hke hi% 
fbr be was not more than twen1^*-fire, with an ime* 
gukr ^dudattOtiv ^^^ a course of life . of which much 
li^im to hare passed in conrersa^n^ it is not Tery 
iikely that he overflowed with Oreeki But when be 
felt biiiaself d^ficifelit he sought assistteoe ; and what 
iMfin of leiif {dug would Refuse to help him ? Minute 
enquiries ihto the ferCe of words are less necessary in 
thtnsl^titig Hotner than othei^ poets, because his posi-- 
tions are general^ and his representation^ natural^ 
with very Kttte dependemie on loc&l or temporary 
4il£5toins, on tbc^ changeable scenes of artificial life, 
^hith^ by mingling original with accidental notion^ 
%hd ctbMihg the iftind with images Which time 
eflfeces> prodlictes ambiguity in diction, and obscurity 
m hodki. Te Ihis open display of unadulterated 
Mt^ii^e it must be ascribed, that Homer has fewer 
JiaSsa^ bf doubtful meaning than any other poet 
^feither in the teftraed or in modem languages. I have 
*^»d of ia iftAh, who beings by his ignorance of 
Grefek-, ^itMnpelled to gratify bi^ curiosity with the 
Ladft prinl^ on the opposite page^ declared that, 
frbm the inife simplicity of the lines literally ren- 
dered. 
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dered, he formed nobler ideas of the Homeric mi* 
jesty^ than from the laboured elegance of polished 
versions. 

Those literal translations were always at hand^ and 
from them he could easily obtain his author^s sense 
with sufficient certainty ; and amoi^ the readers of 
Homer the number is very small of those who find 
much in the Greek more than in the Latin^ except 
the musick of the numbers. 

If more help was wanting, he had the poetical 
translation of ^^ Eobanus Hessus/' an unwearied wri->^ 
ter of Latin verses ; he had the French Homers of 
La Valterie and Dacier, and the English of Chap* 
man^ Hobbes^ and Ogiiby. With Chapman^ whose 
work^ though now totally neglected, scenes to have 
been popular almo^st to the end of the last century^ 
he had very frequent consultations^ and perhaps never 
translated any passage till he had read his version^ 
which indeed he has been sometimes suspected of 
using instead of the original. 

Notes were likewise to be provided ; for the six 
volumes would have been very little more than six 
pamphlets without them. What the mere perusal 
of the text could suggest^ Pope wanted no assistance 
to collect or methodize ; but more was necessary ; 
many pages were to be filled, and learning must 
supply materials to wit and judgment. Something 
might be gathered from Dacier ; but no man loveg 
to be indebted to his contemporaf ies, and Dacier 
was accessible to common readers. Eustathius was 
therefore necessarily consulted. To read Eustathius^ 
of whose work there was then no Latin version, I 
suspect Pope^ if . he hs4 been willing^ not to hay^ 

been 
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haeA dbl^; Mttie o^r w«m ^feberefi>re t^ il|e £mx^, 
^fffho hsd kniuve a^ well fts abaUties ; and be .was 

doubtlessrmoA vea^ilty QfQplo}^ who virqultf,«|o muoh 
i>rQiik)fQr Uttle 010116}^. 

fivoopie, in bbipr^aoettohb j^oeqis^ declares ihim^ 
self the ,com«i€H(itiitor ^^ m imt tupon the ;Iliad T 
fUtd it appeaits from Penton's Letter, preserved in 
Ahe Museum, ^hat iBroome was at fii^sit en§pige4 in 
conanlting £u9(athiu0 ; bat that after a time, what^ 
eter was the reason, he desisted ; another man of 
Cambridge was then employed, who fsfoqn.gyew wwiy 
of 1 the wotk; and a third, fthat ws^ recQiiifn^ilded 
•by Tfairlby, is now disoowred to haife^b9en Jortin^ 
a ilien iunce well (known to the learneti titrorllj, mbo 
compkinftdithatPope, baying aooeptedand.apprqvi^ 
his peribrmanoe, never rte^tified any cunosi^ ti> acB 
hith, aiiid who professed ,to ibav^ fixgotten 4he itenna 
on which ibe worke<i. The tetips which Fenton UMs 
lire^visry ^mercantile : ^^ J ;tbink M fit^^t iiight that .his 
^^ipdrfcrni^Ke is i^ry. commendable, f(n(l have aeiA 
'^ word ifor. him toflnish the ,l'7th book, an(l^#enil 
^ .4t jwkh his d^nands for «hi^ trouble. I hove hew 
^' inclosed the specimen ; if the rest come beloce 
^^ the.i?eturn, I will keep them till I receive ypur 
*^ order.'' 

^oome then o&red his service a seMCpnd time^ 
wlMch .was probably «K?eepted, as they had afiier- 
wardsa. closer cbi're$pon(|ence4 .Parnell cpntributeji 
the Li&t of iHomer, which Pope fottod so hdrsh^ 
that he took great pains in correcting it; andbyhi^ 
own. diligence, with snch help ais kindtiess or moi^y 
eould procure him, in aomewhftt more thai^five y^ara 

Vol. XI. G he 
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he completed his version of the ** Iliad," with the 
notes. He b^an it in 1713, his twenty-fifth year^ 
and concluded it in 1 71 8, his thirtieth year. 

When we find him translating fifty lines a day, it 
^is natui^l to suppose that he would have brought his 
work to a more speedy conclusion. Hie *^ Iliad,'' cori- 
'taining less than sixteen thousuid verses, might have 
^been dispatched in less th^n three hundred and twenty 
'days by fifty verses in a day. The notes, compiled 
with the assistance of his mercenaries, could not be 
supposed to require more time than the text. 

According to this calculation, the progress of 
Pope may seem to have been slow ; but the distance 
is commonly very great between actual performances 
and speculative possibility. It is natural to suppose, 
that as much as has been done to-day may be done 
to-flaorrow j but -on the morrow some difficulty 
emerges, or some external impediment obstructs. In- 
dolehce, interruption, business, and pleasure, all take 
their turns of retardation ; and every long work is. 
lengthened by a thousand causes that can, and ten 
thbusand that cannot, be recounted. Pechaps no 
^extensive and multifarious performance was ever ef^ 
•ifected within the term originally fixed in the under- 
taker's mind. He that runs against Time has an an^ 
tagonist not subject to casualties, 
i' iTie encouragement given to this translation, 
thougli report seems to have over-rate^ it, was such 
as the world has not often seen. The subscribers 
weife five hundred and seventy-fivg. The copies, for 
which subscriptions were given^^ were six hundred 
and fifty-four: and only six iiundred and sixty 
'were jiriiited. For these copies Pope had nothing 
; ' / to 
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tb pay; he tiiidrefore received^ inclttding the twa 
hundred pounds a volume^ five thousand thr^ htliti- 
dred and twenty pounds four shillings without de- 
duction, as the books were supplied by Lintot. 

By the success of his subscription Pope was relieved 
from those pecuniary distresses with which, notwith- 
standing his popularity, he had hitherto struggled. 
Lord Oxford had often lamented his disqualification 
for publick employment, but never proposed a pen- 
sion. While the translation of " Homer" was iii its 
progress, Mr. Craggs, then secretary of state, ofiered 
to procure him a pension, which, at least during his 
ministry, might be enjoyed with secrecy; This was- 
not accepted by Pope, who told him, however, that, 
if he should be pressed with want of money, he 
would send to him for occasional supplies^ Cra^s 
was not long in power, and was never solicited for 
ihoney by Pope, who disdained to beg what he did; 
not want. 

With the product of this subscription, which he - 
had too much discretion to squander^ he secured his ' 
future life from want, by considerable annuities. The; 
estate of the Duke of Buckingham was found to have 
been charged with five hundred pounds a year, pay- 
able to Pope, which doubtles$ his trandation enable 
him to purchas^i 

It cannot be unwelcome to literarjr curidsity, that 
I deduce thus minutely the hil^tbry of the English 
" Iliad." It is certainly the noblest version of poetry 
which the world has ever seen ; and iits publication 
must thetefore be: considered as one pf the great 
events in the annals of Learnings 

o 2 ' To 
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and rilifiieulty of 'tbi&rgfleatwcrrk^ ^it must be veiy 
desirabfe to know fhpw «it was .pepfermed^ and 1^ 
what gvadfttioQA it advanced to fi^rractaiess. Of-svtah 
ato tinteliacbial ^jrtMeds ,the Jmowte4ge has vai^. iM^ly 
been attainable; httthi^pily there resMansthetor^ir 
gA copy of 4he ^^ iliad,*" vtfhidb^ being obtained fegr 
BffUngbrcdie as < a cnriosify, descaided ! from hiQi to 
Mdfet, taad is now^ 4»y the sotieitaAio^ <^ the Jate 
Dr. Maty, nfoaitad in .theMufieum. 

fieti«een .this nannscript, which is written iipon 
aoeidentel fisagisaents aof paper, «nd .the:printod^i* 
tion, thore mmt tltame been -an intermecbate oi^, 
that wA8\porhiips<deBtrQyed m it eetumod from the 
pttss. 

¥Tom the : firot xxtpy 1 4)ave . proenr ed . a ^w tranr 
scrtfJts, atid«faatt«Kbihit fivstt^e pcinit^ed liqei^; thm^ 
in^ smail firint, tiaoseiof the mwuscMripts, widi<att 
their variations. Those words in the small »juint^ 
vAAiAimt gi«ea in -ItaUoks, are aiacelkd in 4iie 
copy, .and.lhetwotdsijplaced linder them adapted lA 
tibdir siead. 
fFJbebegimiiBg'of tiie finit book stand thus,; 
^e wrath' tyfi^eiens" ikwi, the direful (spd^g 
0f (Sl}l.tjh^ i^recian w0es, O Goddess sing, 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's glooiny reign 
The souk .of nugbty chiefs untknely slain. 
The stera Pelides* rage^, O Goddess^ siog. 

wrath 
Of «ai the woes of Greece the fatal spring, 

'Grecian 
•giat- etrev/d^JV^Mi vmrriors dead Ite Huygiaa pUbi 

hfiioesi 

^ ' And peopled the dark hell with ^heroes slaioj 

fiird the shady bell with chiefs untimely 

Whose 
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^Vhose HmhSf ttnbwied on the naked sbore. 

Devouring dogs* and hungry vultures tore, 

Since great Achilles aud Atrides strove ; 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove. 



Whose limbs, unlMried<on'the hostile si 
l>evouring dogs aod guteiiy vnltttfeB^ lOie^ 
. Since first Atrides and Achilles strove ;, 
Such was the sovereign doom^ and such the will of Jove. 

Dteolajce, O Muse, ia what ilUfated.hgur 
Spruogrthe fierce stfife,. from* what oflbotjed Powaiv? 
Latoaa's sod a dire contagion spread,. 
And heaped the camp; with mountains of the dead ; 
The King of men hi& reverend priest defy'd, 
And for the King's offence the people dy'd. 

Declare^ O Godd^s wba^oflllllded Power 

£nflam*d their rage, in that ill^amen^d hour ^ 

anger fatal, hapless 

Phoebus himscif the dire debate procur*d^ 

fierce 
T avenge the wrongs his ii^ur*d priest endur'd ; 
For this the God a dlie infection spread, 
And heap*d the camp with millions of the dead: 
The King of Men the Sacred Sire defy'd> 
And for the King's offence the people dy'd. 

For Chryses sought with costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the^ Victor^s chain; 
Suppliant the vener^le Father stands, 
Apollo*s awful ensigns grace his hands ; 
By these he begs, and, lowly bending dbwn. 
Extends the sqcptre and the laurel crown. 

For Chryses sought by presents to regain 

costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the Victor's chain j. 
Suppliant the venerable Father stands^ 
Apollo's awful ensigns graced his hands. 



By 
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By thefe he begs, and^ lowly bending 4oi!m 

The goldm sceptre dJid the laaireL crown, . «. 

Presents the sceptre 

for these as ensigns of his God he bare, 

The God that sends his golden shafts afar ; 

Then low on earthy the venerable man. 

Suppliant before the brother kings b^an. 

He sued to all, but chief implorM for -grace, 
The brother kings of Atreus' royal race ; 
Ye kings and warriours, may your vows be crownM, 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground^ 
May Jove restore you, when your toils are o'^> 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

To all he sued, but chief implor*d for grace 

The brother kings of Atreus* royal race. 

Ye sons of Atrem, may your vows be crown'd. 

Kings and warriors 
Your laboufS,,by the Gods he all your labours croum^d; 
So may the Gods your arms with conquest Mess, 
And TYoy*s pnmd walls lie level wit)i the ground j 
Till Uid 

And croum your labours with deserved success ; 
May Jove restore you, when your toib are o*erj| 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

But, oh ! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 
And give Chryseis to these arms again ; 
If mercy fail, yet let my present move, 
And dread* avenging Phoebus, son of Jove. 

But, oh ! relieve a hapless parentis pain. 
And ^ve my daughter to these arms again ; 
Beceive my gifts ; if mercy foils, yet let my present move. 
And fear the Go^ that deals his darts around, 
avenging Phoebus, $on of Jove, 

The Greeks, in shouts, their joint assent declare 
The priest to reverence, and release the faijr. 
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Not so Strides ; he witb kin^y pride, . 
RepulsM the sacred Sire, and thus reply'd. 

Me said, theGreeks^their joint assent dedaie. 
The father gaid, the genWotu Greeks reknt, 
V aceept.the ransom, and release the fiair : 
Revere the priest, and speak their joint assent : 
Not so the tyrant} he, with kingly pride, 

Atrides 

***** 

Repuls*d the sacred Sire, and thus reply*d. 
[Not so the tyrant. Dr\den.] 

Of these lines, and of the whole first book, I am 
told that there was yet a former copy, more Va:ried, 
and more deformed with interlineations. 

The beginning of the second book varies very 
little from the printed page, and is therefore set down 
without a parallel ; the few differences do not require 
to be elaborately displayed. 

Now pleasing ^e^p had sealed each mortal eye : 
Stretch' d in their tents the Grecian leaders Ue ; 
Th' Immortals slumber' d on their thrones above. 
All but^the ever- watchful eye pf Jove. 
To honour Thetis' son he bends his care, 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war. 
Then bids an empty phantom rise to sight : 
And thus commands tHie vision of th^ night ; 

directs 
Fly hence, delusive drieam, aqd, light as air. 
To Agamemnon^ s royal tent repair; 
Bid him in arms draw forth th' embattled train, 
Mavch all his legions to the dusty plain. ^ 

Ninv tell' the King 'tis given him to destroy 
Declare ev'n now 

Tbe lofty wqlls^of wide-extended Troy ; 
tow'rs * . 

For 
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For now no morr the 0&^ i»'tA Fatd comtancf ; 
At Juno's suit the heovdnly faetionb end; 
Destruction hofoers o'er yon deroted waH, 

hangi 
And nodding Ilium waits th' fmpetiding fidh 

Invocatibn to the catologufii of Ships. 

Say, Virgfins, seated round the throne di^n^, 
All-knowing Godd^^ses ! immortal Nine ? 
Since Earth's wide regions, Heaven' s unmeasttr'd height. 
And Hell's abyss, bide nothing from your Mgjiity 
(.We, wretched mortals ! lost in doubts below, 
But guess by rumoiir, and but boast we know) 
Oh ! say what heroes, fir'd by thirst of fame. 
Or wrg'd by wrongs, ta Troy's ddstructi^on cai»ie I 
To QQunt them all demiaqds a thousatid tang:ue$^ 
A throat of brass and adamantine lungs. 

Now, Virgm Goddesses, Imnidrtal Mlae ! 
That round Olympus* heavei^y summit shine. 
Who see through Heaven and Earth, and Hell profoiuid^ 
And sSL things know, and all things can resound I 
Relate what scrmi^s s6ught the Trojan land. 
What nations fdSbwM, and wh»t ehieft comBt^a33^j 
(For doubtful' fifeme d&stnt^ts mankkid h^lcm,- 
And notbitig^caii we tell^ and notiitag know) 
Without yonn aid, to count th* unnumber'd traiii^ 
A thousand mouths^ a thousand toi^es^ were vain. 

Bdok V. V, 1. 

But Pallas nOw Tydides' swl ins(>ire0> 
Fills with her for<^e, a«d waAtns with all her fke^ ; 
Above the Greeks his deathless fame to rai^. 
And cfown her hero with distinguish' d praxes 
High on his helm caleltial lightings play,, 
His beamy shield emits a living ray ; 

Th' un- 
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Th' unwearied bbtae inceBwiit stgeaxm supplias^. 
Like the red> star tlM^ firas M atttuoiBai skiai. 

But Pallas now Tydldes* soul inspires. 
Fills with her rage, and warms wi^ all' her fires 3 

force, 
Cer all the Gre^ks^ decrees his fame to raise. 
Above the Greeks her warrior's fame to rai«e» 

his deathless 
And crown her hero with immortal praise : 

distin^uishM 
Brigft^/rom Us^beaiBj^ejnej^ttie^ligbtillims plaf^ 
High on helm 

From hs broad buckler fhsh'd the living ray; 
nBgII> ou hts^ hdai' celestial lightnings ptaty. 
His beamy shield emits a living raf ; 
The Goddess with her bveath the &«»«» supplies^ 
Bright as the star whose fires in Autumn rise > 
Her breath divine thick streaming flames supplies. 
Bright as the star that fires th* autumnal skies : 
Th* unwearied blaze incessant streams supplies. 
Lake the red star that fires th* autumnal skies : 

When first he rears his radiant orb to sight, 
And bathM in Ocean, shoots a keener lig^t. 
Such glories Pallas on the chief bestowM, 
Such from his arms the fierce effulgence flow'd ; 
Onward shei drives him, furious to engage, 
Where the fight burns, and where the thickest rage. 

When fresh he rears his radiant orb to sight. 
And gilds old Ocean with a blaze of light. 
Bright as th^ star that fires th* autumnal skies. 
Fresh from the deep, and gilds the seas and skies | 
Such glories P^Uas on her chief bestow'd. 
Such sparkling rays^ fi*om YAs bright armour flow'd ; 
Sudb fFomlihi firms the fierce effygenoe flow*d5 
Onward she driives him headlong to engage, 

furious 
Where the war bleeds, and where the fiercest rage, 
fight burns, thickest 

The 
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The sons of Dares fint the combat sought^ 
A wealthy priest^ but. rich withoat a fault ; 
In Vulcan's fane the father's days were led, 
The sons to toils of glorious battle bred ; 

There liv*d a Trojan--Dares was his name. 
The priest of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blame ; 
The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 
A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault 



. Cmclmwn of Book VIII. v. 687. 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night. 
O'er Heayen'9 clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene, 
Around her throne the yivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumberM gild the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight;; 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays ; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 
And shoot a shady lustre o' er the field* 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend. 
Whose timber'd arms by fits thick flashes send } 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of corn. 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn. 

As when in stillness of the silent night. 
As whm the mooia in aU her lustre bright > 

^ As 
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As when the nMxm^ refluent lamp of nigfat. 
O'er Heaven's c2eor azure sheds h^ silver'Ji^t -, 

pure spreads sacred 
As still in air the trembling lustre stood. 
And o'er its golden border shoots a flood ; 
. When no loose gale disturbs the deep serene^ 
not a breath 
And no dim doud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 

not a 
Around her silver throne the planets glow. 
And stars unnumber'd trembling beams bestow : 
Around her throne the vivid planets rc^l 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing polej 
Clear gleams of light o'er the dark trees are seen, 

o'er the dark trees a yellow sheds. 
O'er the dark trees a yellower green they shed, 

gleam 
verdure 
And tip with silver all the mountain heads 

forest 
And tip with silver every mountain's head. 
The vallies open, and the forests rise. 
The vales appear, the rocks in prospect rise. 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise. 
All nature stands reveal'd before our eyes ; 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies. 
The conscious shepherd, joyful at the sight. 
Eyes the blue vault, and numbers every light. 
The conscious swains rejoicing at the sight, 

shepherds gazing with delight 
Eye the blue vault, and bkss the mvid light, 

gloriQus 
useful 
. So many flames before the navy blaze, 

proud lUon 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays $ 
' Wide o'er the fields to Troy extend the gleams. 
And tip the distant spires with fiednter beamd $ 
The long reflections of the* distant fires 
^ Gild the high walls, and tremble on the spires $ 

pleamonthewa)ls^ and tremble on the spires; 

AthoU"^ 
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A thousand fins stfcMant stflfcienr b]ji|^ 
Gild the darifi piti^^t^ and d^pdl the nlgM. 

Of these specimens every man who has cultivated 
poetry, or who dfelights ta trace the miiid'fk)m the 
rudeness of its first conceptions to the dfegance of ita 
last, will naturally desire a greater number ; but most 
other readers are already tired, and I am not writing 
only to poets and philosophers^ 

The ^^ Uisd'" was published volume by volume, 
as the translation pr^eeded : the fbur f&st books 
appeared in 1715^ The expectation of this work 
was undoubtedly high, and every man who had con- 
nected his name with criticism, or poetry,, was de- 
sirous of such intelligence as might enable him to 
talk upon the popular topick. Halifax, who, by 
having been first »po<!t, audi then aipstron of poetry, 
had acquired the right of being a judge, was willing 
to hear some books while they were yet unpublished. 
Of this rehearsal Pope afterwards gave the following 
account * : 

^^ The famous Lord Hidiiks was rather a pHretender 
*' to taste, than really possessed^ of it. — -When 1 had 
" finished the two or three first books of my transla- 
'^ tion of the " Iliad," that ILord desired to have the 
pleasure of bearing them read at his house — Ad- 
dison, Congreve, and Garth, were there at the 
reading. In four or five places. Lord Halifax stopt 
*^ me very civilly, and with a speech each time of 
*^ much the same kind, * I beg your pardon, Mr. 
*^ Pope ; but there is something in that passage that 
^^ does not quite please me. Be so good as to mark 

* Spence, 

^^the 
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*'^Aie fhm^ and c(msfaier.it a litttest yuxt leisure. 
*^ -^ BBi«ure you x^anjgiMe it ft iittle turn/— •! le- 
^ftumed frocD honA fiUtfax's .tt ith^Dr jGbtrth, in his 
^i€kmfAi and^ as ive Wfoee goi«g along, was saying 
^^ to the Dtetor, that myi^ndrfaad kiid me under a 
^^gseatdeal.of difibolty rfaf sooh loose end gmieral 
^^ofasenrailiioivB^ tfa»t I had been thinking otor tthe 
^' passageis jdoiost ever ^ntice^ and could ^not guess at 
'^ what it mzs that ofltndad his Locdship in eidier elf 
^ tl»iii.5G!aYth kugiiedliesrtilyatiiiyeiabarraasnent; 
*^^said I iiad oiot been long enough acquatnted with 
^ dUoid iHalilffx to know his way yet ; that .1 need 
^^ti0t«pueale myself about kokii^ those places oarer 
^^.«ad over ^vdien I got hone. ' All you need do 
^ (saysiie^is to leave them just as they ave; oaii'on 
^ 'Loisd ^Halifax two or throe moolhs hence^ thank 
^:iiim for his kind ddservalaons on those passi^s, 
^ and then read tfaetn to him as altered. I have 
^ known him much longer than you have, and will 
^?be answerable for the e^^ent/ I 'fbttowed his edviee; 
^waited on li^ Halitax some time after; said, I 
'^ hi:>ped he would find his objections to those pas- 
^^ asges removed ; read them to him esacdy as tiiey 
*^ were at first ; and his Lordship was extremely 
^ pleased with them, and cried out, ^ Ay, now they 
*^ are perfectly fight : nothing can be better'.'* 

It is a^ldoi9 that the great or die wisesMpeet that 
Ikey are despised or cheated. Hali&x, thinking this 
a ludky efipottunity of secmii^ immortality, made 
some advances of fivvour and some overtures «€ 
advanti^ to Pope, which he seems to have re^ 
wmeA Tffptik «ullen coMness. All our knowledge 

ot 
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of this transaction is derived froni a single Lettet 
(Dec. 1, 1714), in which Pope says, *^ I am obliged 
** to you, both for the favours 'you have done me; 
and those you intend me. I distrust neither your 
will nor your memory, when it is to do good; 
^' and if I ever become troublesome or solicitous, it 
^^ must not be out of expectation, but out of grati- 
tude. Your Lordship may cause me to iive agreed 
ably in the town or contentedly in the country; 
which is really all the difference I set between an 
easy fortune and a small one. It is indeed a high 
strain of generosity in you to think of making me 
easy all my life, only because I have been so haj^y 
as to divert you some few hours: but, if I may 
" have leave to add it is because you think me no 
" enemy to iny native country, there will appear a 
^f better reason ; for I must of consequence be very 
" much (as I sincerely am) yours, &c." 

These voluntary offers, and this faint acceptance, 
ended without effect. The patron was not accustomed 
to such frigid gratitude : and the poet fed his own 
pride with tiie dignity of independence. They pro^ 
bably were suspicious of each other. Pope would 
not dedicate till he saw at what rate his praise was 
valued ; he would be ^^ troublesome out of gratitude,, 
" not expectation.*' Halifax thought himself entitled 
to'confidence; and would give nothing, unless he 
knew what he should receive. Their commerce had 
its beginning in hope of praise on one side, and ol 
money on the other, and ended because Pope was 
J^s eager of money than Halifax of praise.* It^is 
not likely that Halifax had any per^po^tl beneV6leiice 

to 
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to Pope ; it is evident that Pope looked on Halifox 
wttfafscom and hatred. 

The reputation of this great work foiled of gaining 
hior a patron; but it deprived him of a friend. 
Addison and he were now at the head of poetry and 
criticism ; and both in such a state, of elevation, that, 
like the two Rivals in the Roman state, on^could 
no. longer bear an equal, nor the other a superior. Of 
the gradual abatement of kindness between friends, 
the beginning is often scarcely discernible to them- 
selves, and the process is continued by petty provoca- 
tions, and incivilities sometimes peevishly returned, 
and sometimes contemptuously neglected, which 
would escape all attention but that of pride, and drop 
from any memory btrtths^ of resentment. That the 
quarrel of these two wits should be minutely deduced, 
is not to be expected from a writer to whom, as Ho- 
mer . says, ^' nothii^ but rumour has reached, and 
/' who has no personal knowledge.'* 

Pope doubtless approached Addison, when the re- 
putation of their wit first brought them together, 
with the respect due to a man who^ abilities were 
^acknowledged, and who, having attained that emi- 
nence to which he wa^ himself a3piring, had in his 
hands the distribution of literary fame. He paid court 
with sufficient diligence by his Prorogue to '^ Cato,'* 
by his abuseof Dennis, and with praise yet more di- 
jw^ by his poem on the^'^ Dialogues on Medals,** 
of ifdiii^ <4fae imm^ate publication was then in^ 
tended. In aU this llMte was no hypocrisy ; for h^ 
cpnfess(9d'that he found in' Addison something mgrQ 
pleasing than in any other man, 
•i ) It 
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it mzy be rapjHMad, th«t m Pope iavir hiimeif 4ij 
voured by the world, and move frequetitljr compared 
:fais o«m powers with those of otbeos^ his confidence 
increased, and his submission less^ied ; and that Ad^ 
4isonibkno^ddightfiK>mjtfae adrancesof « young wit^ 
vriao migfat soon coatend with him for ^the highest 
pkce! Every grei^ man, of whatever kind be his 
^greatness, Jias among his irieads those wJbo offimously 
4m: insidioosly quicken his attention to ofieneety 
hei^ten his disgust, and 4rtim«late his nesentmmt. 
Of -such adherents AddiMa doubtlesa bad many ; and 
iVype was'fiowtoo high tobe wifthout them. 

*From4fae emission and reception of the i^roposals 
<for>the *^ Iliad/ the Jcindiiess of Addbqn «eems to 
4iave abated. J«r?as the painter once pleased himself 
(Aug. 20^ 1714) with imagining that he had ve«4»bK 
Mshed their friendship ; and wrote to Fc^4;hat Ad^ 
4isoH onee sui^pected him of too dose a cc^ederao^ 
with Swift, but was now satisfied with ihk ^ondnct. 
To this Pope answered, a week after, tha* >bis -en- 
gagements to Swift. were such as his setvices in regaNl 
to ^e siibseriptioii demanded, and that 'the Tories 
never put him uiKler theneoessity of askii^^leaw t^ 
be grateful. ** Bnt," says be, *^a9 Mr. Addisoil 
^^ must be the judge in w4aat regards himself^ ami 
^^ seems to havefio very jiistone in regald tome, m 
*^I must own to yon I eKpeet iK>thing but<»vilky 
^^ from him.** In the same letter lie mentiona 
Phifips, as having been busy to kindle animosity be- 
^een them ; bat in a Letter to Addison^ he expreMOS 
some consciousness of behaviour^ inttttenti^^ 4ifi-* 

cient in respect. 

Of 
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Of Swift's industiy in promoting the subscription 
there remains the testimony of Kennet^ no friend to 
either him or Pope. 

Nov. 2, 1713, Dr. Swift came into the coffee- 
house^ and had a bow from every body but me, 
" who, I confess, could not but despise him. When 
^^ I came to the anti-chamber to wait, before prayers, 
^' Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk and 
^' business, and acted as master of request. — Then 
^^ he instructed a young nobleman that the best Poet 
^^ in England was Mr. Pope (a papist), who had be- 
^^ gun a translation of Homer into English verse, for 
^' which he must have them all subscribe ; for, says 

he, the author shall not begin to print till I have. 

a thousand guineas for him.*' 

About this time it is likely that Steele, who was^ 
with all his political fury, good-natured and offi- 
cious, procured an interview between these angry ri- 
vals, which ended in aggravated malevolence. On 
this occasion, if the reports be true, Pope made his 
complaint with frankness and spirit, as a man un-; 
deservedly neglected or opposed ; and Addison af- 
fected a contemptuous unconcern, and, in a calm 
even voice, reproached Pope with his vanity, and, telU 
ing him of the improvements which his early works 
had received from his own remarks and those of 
Steele, said, that he, being now engaged in publick 
business, had no longer any care for his poetical re- 
putation, nor had any other desire, with regard to 
Pope, than that he should not, by too much arro- . 
gance, alienate the publick. 

To this Pope is said to have replied with great 
keenness and severity, upbraiding Addison with per- 

VoL. XI. H petual 
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p^tual depencbmoe, and wkh the abin^ of iihose qtwt- 
lifications which he had obtained at the |rab)ick cest^ 
and charging him with mean endeavours to obstruct 
the progress of rismg merit. The contest rose so high, 
that they parted at last without stny interchange of 
fcivility. 

The first volume of ^ Horner"^ was (17 15) ^^ 
time ptiblished ; and a rival version of the first lUad, 
for rivals the time of their appearance inevitably 
made them, was immediately printed, with the name 
of Tickell. It was soon perceived that, among thie 
followers of Addison, Tickell had the preference, 
a:nd the criticks and poets divided into factions. ^^ I,'* 
says Pope, ^^ have the town, that is, the mob, on 
my side ; but it is not uncommon for the smaller 
party to supply by indtrstry what it wants in num-^ 
hers. — I appeal to the people as my rightful 
judges, and while they are not inclined to condemn 
me, shall not fear <iie high-flyers at Button's.** 
This opposition he immediately imputed to Addison, 
ahd complained of it in terms sufficiently resentful 
to Craggs, their common friend. 

When Addison's opinion was asked, he declared 
the versions to be both good, but TiekelFs the best 
that had ever been written ; and sometimes said^ that 
they were both good, but that Tickell had more of 
^' Homer." 

Pope was now sufficiently irritated ; his reputation 
^ttd his interest were at hazard. He once intended 
to print together tlie four versions of Dryden, Maya- 
waring, Pope, and Tickell, that they might be tea- 
SSfy cbn^pkd^ and fairly estimated. This design 

seems 
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t^ems to have been defeated by th^ refusal of Tonsoll^ 
who was the proprietor of the other three versions. 

Pope intended, at another time, a rigorous criticism 
of TickeU's translation, and had marked a copy^ 
which I have seen, in all places that ajqieared defec- 
tive. But, while he was thus meditating defence or 
ievenge, his adversary sunk beforc him without a 
Mow ; the voice of the publiok was not long di- 
vided, and the prdEerenoe was universally given to 
Pc^'s performanee. 

He was convinced, by adding <me cirenmstance to 
another, that the other translation was the work of 
Addison himself; but, if he knew it in Addison^s life- 
time, i/t does not appear that he told it. He l^t his 
iUnstrious antagonist to be punished by wh^t has 
been considered as die most painful of all reflect 
tions^ the remembrance of a crime perpetrated in 
vain. 

The other circumstances of their quarrel were thus 
related by Pope *. 

^^ Philips seemed to have been encouraged to abuse 
" me in coffee-houses, and conversations : and Gil* 

don wrote a thing about Wycherley, in which he 

had abused both me and my relations very grossly. 
" Lord Warwick himself told me one day, that it 
^^ was in vain for me to endeavour to be well with 
" Mr. Addison ;. .that his jealous temper would n^ 
'^^ ver admit of a settled friendship between us ; and, 
^^to Qonvince me of what he had sa^ assured me, 
^^ that Addson had encouraged Gildon to pubUsh 
^^ those scandals^ and had given him ten guineas 

* Spence, 

H 3 ^^ after 
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^ after they were published* The next day,- while I 
'^ was heated with what I had heard, I wrote a letter 
^' to Mr. Addison, t» let him know that I was not 
^* unacquainted with this behaviour of his ; that, if 
** I was to speak severely of him in return for it, it 
^' should be not in such a dirty way ; that I should 
'^ rather tell him, himself, &irly of his fiiults, and 
^ allow his gMd qualities ; asid that it should be 
'' something in the following manner : I then ad* 
*' joined the first sketch of what has since been called 
'' my satire on Addison. Mr. Addison wed me 
^ very civilly ever after*.** 

The verses on Addison, when they were sent to At- 
terbury, were considered by him as the most excel- 
lent of Pope's performances ; and the writer was ad^ 
vis^5 since he knew where his strength lay, not U> 
suffer it to remain unemployed. 

This year (17 15) being, by the subscription, evh 
abled to live more by chmce, having persuaded his 
father to sell their estate at Binfield, he purchased, I 
think only for his life, that house at Twickenham 
to which his residence afterwards procured so much 
celebration, and removed thither with his father and 
mother. 

Here he planted the vines and the quincunx idbidi 
his verses mention ; and being under the necessity of 
making a subterraneous passage to a garden on the 
other side of the road, he adorned it with fbssile 
bodies, and dignified it with the title of a grotto, a 
place of silence and retreat, from which he endea^ 

* See, however, the Life of Addison iu the Biographia Britan- 
oica, last edition. R. 

voured- 
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'vmnred to persuade his friends and himself that care* 
and passions could be excluded. 

A grotto is not often the wish or pleasure of an 
{Inglishman, who has more frequent need to solicit 
4ian exclude the sun ; but Pope's excavation was 
requisite as an entrance to his garden, and, as some 
men try to be proud of their defects, he extracted 
an ornament from an inconvenience, and vanity pro- 
duced a grotto where necessity enforced a passage. 
It may be frequentily remarked of the studious and 
speculative, that they are proud of trifles, and that 
their amusements seem frivolous and childish ; whe- 
ther it be that men, conscious of great reputation^ 
think themselves above the reach of censure^ and 
safe in the admission of negligent indulgences, of 
^t mankind expect from elevated genius an uniforr 
i^ity of greatness, and watch its degradation with 
malicious wonder ; like him who, having followed 
with his eye an eagle into the clouds, should lament 
that she ever descended to a perch. 

While the volumes of his " Homer" were annu-r 
ally published, he collected his former works (1717) 
into one quarto volume, to which he prefixed a Pre- 
face, written with great sprightliness and el^ance^ 
which was afterwards reprinted, with some passages 
subjoined that he at first oinitted ; other marginal' 
additions of the same kind he made in th^ later edi^ 
tions of his poems. Waller remarks, th^t poets lose 
half their praise, because th$ reader knows not what 
they have blotted. Pope's voracity of fame taught 
him the art of obtaining the aecuipulated honour, 
both of what he had piiblish^^ and of what }ie h^d 
/suppressed. 
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In this year his father died suddenly, in his se^ 
vcnty-fifth year, having past twenty-nine years in 
privacy. He is not knovm but by the character 
which his son has given him. If the money with 
which he retired was all gotten by himself, he had 
traded very successfully in times when sudden riches 
were rarely attainable. 

The publication of the " Iliad** was at last com- 
pleted in 1720. The splendour and success of this 
work raised Pope many enemies, that endeavoured to 
depreciate his abilities. Burnet, who was afterwards 
d judge of no mean reputation, censured him in a 
piece called *' Homerides" before it was published. 
Ducket likewise endeavoured to make him ridiculous. 
Dennis was the perpetual persecutor of all his studies^ 
But, whoever his criticks were, their vn-itings are 
lost ; and the names which are preserved are pre- 
served in the " Dunciad.'* 

In this disastrous year (I720) of national infatua- 
tion, when more riches than Peru can boast were ex- 
pected from the South Sea, when the contagion of 
avarice tainted every mind, and even poets panted 
after wealth. Pope was seized with the universal pas- 
sion, and ventured some of his money. The stock 
rose in its price ; and for a while he thought himself 
the lord of thousands. But this dream of happi-* 
tiess did not last long ; and he seems to have waked 
soon enough to get clear with the loss of what he 
once thought himself to have won, and perhaps not 
wholly of that. 

Next year he published some select poems of his 
friend Dr. Parnell, with a very elegant Dedication to 
the Earl of Oxford ; who, after all his struggfes and 

dangers^ 
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4wi(geii:9 then lived in retirement, still under ^he 
frown of a victQrious faction^ who cauld take qp 
pleasure in hearing his pniise. 

He gave the same year (1731) an edition of 
'^ Shal^speare/* His ns^me was now of so much 
authority, that Tonson thought himself entitled, by 
annexing it, to demand a subscription of six guineas 
for Shakspeare's pl^ys in six quarto volumes ; nor, 
did his expectation much deceive him ; for, of seven 
hundred and fifty which he printed, he dispersed a 
great number at the price proposed. The reputation 
of that edition, indeed, sunk afterwards so low^ that 
one hundred and forty copies were sold at sixteen, 
shillings each. 

On this undertaking, to which Pope was induced 
by a reward of two hundred and sevepteen pounds 
twelve shillings, he seems never to havp reflected, 
afterwards without vexation ; for Theobald, a man 
of heavy diligence, with very slender powers, first, 
in a book called ^^ IShakspeare Reistored," and then 
in a formal edition, detected his deficiencies with all 
the insolence of victory ; and as he was now high, 
enough to be feared and hated, Theobald had from- 
others all the help that could be supplied, by the 
desire of humblii^ a haughty character. 

From this tijgae Pope became an enemy to editqrs, 
collaters, commentators, and verbal critick3 ; and 
hoped to persuade the wprld, that he miscarried in . 
this undertaking only by having a mind too gre^t for , 
such minute employment. 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many thing? 
wrong, and left many things undone ; but let him 
not b^ delrauded of his due praise, lie was the first 

that 
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tfiat knew, at least the first that told, by what helps 
Ae text might be improved. If he inspected the 
early editions negligently, he taught others to be 
more accurate. In his Preface, he expanded with 
great skill and elegance the character which had 
been given of Shakspeare by Dryden ; and he drew 
the publick attention upon his works, which, though 
often mentioned, had been little read. 

Soon after the appearance of the *^Iliad," resol- 
ving not to let the general kindness cool, he published 
proposals for a translation of the *' Odyssey,** in fiVe 
volumes, for five guineas. He was willing, how- 
ever, now to have associates in his labour, being 
either weary with toiling upon another's thoughts, or 
having heard, as Ruffhead relates, that Fenton and 
Broome had already begun the work, and liking 
better to have them confederates than rivals. 

In the patent, instead of saying that he had 
'^ translated** the *^ Odyssey,** as he had said of the 
^* Iliad,'* he says, that he had " undertaken'* a transr 
lation ; and in the proposals, the subscription is said 
to be not solely for his own use, but for that of " two 
** of his friends who have assisted him in this work.** 
'^ In IJs^Sj while he was engaged in this new version, 
he appeared before the Lords at the memorable trial 
of Bishop Atterbury, with whom he had lived in 
great familiarity, and frequent correspondence. At- 
terbury had honestly recommended to him the study 
of the Popish controversy, in hope of his conver- 
sion ; to which Pope answered in a manner that can- 
not much recommend his principles, or his judge- 
ment In questions and projects of learning, they 
ngreed better. He was called at the trial to give an 

account 
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uccountof Atterbuiy^s domestick life and private 
employment, that it might appear how little time he 
had left for plots. Pope had but few words to utter, 
and in those few he made several blanders. 

His Letters to Atterbury express the utmost esteem, 
tenderness, and gratitude ; ^' perhaps/' says he, '^ it 

is not only in this world that I may have cause 

to remember the Bishop of Rochester.** At their 
-last interview in the Tower, Atterbury presented 
him with a Bible*. 

Of the '^ Odyssey" Pope translated only twelve 
books ; the rest were the work of Broome and Fen- 
ton : the notes Were written wholly by Broome, who 
Vtras not over-liberally rewarded. The publick was 
carefully kept ignorant of the several shares $ and an 
account was subjoined at the conclusion, which is 
now known not to be true. 

The first copy of Pope's books, with those of 
Fenton, are to be seen in the Museum. The parts 
of Pope are less interlined than the " Iliad ;" and 
the latter books of the " Iliad'- less than the former. 
He grew dexterous by practice, and every sheet 
lenabled him to write the next with more facility. 
The books of Fenton have very few alterations by 
the hand of Pope. Those of Broome have not been 
found ; but Pope complained, as it is reported, that 
he had much trouble in correcting them. 

His contract with Lintot was the same as for the 
*' Iliad,'' except that only one hundred pounds were 
to lye paid him for each volume. The number of 

* The late Mr. Graves of Clavertoif infonns ui^ that this Bible 
w as afterwards used in the Chapel of Prior-Park. Dr, WarburtoQ 
probably presented it to Mr. Alien. C 
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tobicribesft wore five huockedi and wrenty^owy wd 
of copies eight hundred and nineteen ; 8o tibut bis 
profit^ when be had paid bis assistants^ was stiU ymj 
considerable* The work was finished in l^2$ ; am) 
from that ^m^ he resolved to make no more traissla- 
tions. 

The sale did not answer Lintot's expectation ; and 
he then pretended to discovn^ something of fraud in 
Fope^ and commenced c^r threatened a suit in 
Chancery. 

On the EngUsh ^^ Odyssey*' a criticism was pub* 
lished by Spence^ at that time Frelector of poetry, at 
Oxford ; a man whose learning was not very great, 
and whose mind was not very powerful. His criti- 
cism, however^ was commonly just; what he thought, 
he thought rightly ; and his remarks were recom-r 
mended by his coolness and candour^ In him Pop^ 
had the first experience of a critick without malevo^ 
lence, who thought it as much his duty to display 
beauties as expose &ult8 ; who censured with respect, 
and praised with alacrity. 

With this criticism Pope was so little offended^ 
that he sought the acquaintance of the writer^ who 
lived with him from that time in great familiarity, 
attended him in his last hours, and compiled memp^ 
rials of his conversation. The regard of Pope re« 
commended him to the great and powerful ; and bf 
obtained very valuable preferments in the Church. 

Not long after. Pope was returning home from a 
visit in a friend's coach, which, in passing a bridgf^ 
was overturned into the water ; the windows were 
closed, and being unable to force them open, he was 
in danger of immediate death, when the postillion 

snatched 
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matched him out by breaking the glass^ of which 
the 'fragments cut two of his fingers in such a man- 
ner, that he lost their use, 

Voltaire, who was then in England, sent him a 
Letter of Consolation. He had been entertained by 
Pope at his table, where he talked with so much 
grossness, that Mrs. Pope was driven from the room* 
Pope discovered, by a trick, that he was a spy for 
the Court, and never considered him as a man wor« 
thy of confidence. 

He soon afterwards (1737) joined with Swift^ who 
was then in England, to publish three volumes of 
Miscellanies, in which, amongst other things^ he in*- 
serted the ^* Membirs of a Parish Clerk," in ridicule 
of Burnet's importance in his own History, and a 
** Debate upon Black and White Horses,'* written in 
^11 the formalities of a legal process by the assistance, 
as is said, of Mr. Fortescue, afterwards Master of 
the Rolls. Before these Miscellanies is a prefiioe 
signed by Swift and Pope, but apparently written 
by Pope ; in which he makes a ridiculous and rof* 
mantick complaint of the robberies committed upon 
authors by the clandestine seizure and sale of their 
papers. He tells in tragick strains, how " the ca* 
^' binets of the Sick and the closets of the Dead h^ve 
" been broken open and ransacked ;" as if those vio-^ 
lences were often committed for papers of uncertain 
and accidental value, which are rarely provoked by 
real treasures ; as if epigrams and e^^ays were in 
danger where gold and diamonds are safe, A cat 
liunted for his musk is, according to Pope's account^ 
but the emblem of a wit winded by bo(^sellers. 

His complaint, however, received some attesta** 
tion ; for, the same year, the Letters written by him to 

Mr. 
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Mr. Cromwell in his youth, were sold by Mrs* 
Thomas to Curll, who printed them. 

tn these Miscellanies was first published the ^^ Art 
^' of Sinking in Poetry/' which» by such a train of 
consequences as usually passea in literary quarrels, 
gave in a short time, according to Pope's account, 
occasion to the ^^ Duneiad.'' 

In the following year (1728) be began to put 
Atterbury's advice in practice ; and shewed his sati- 
rical powers by publishing the " Dunciad," one of his 
greatest and most elaborate performances, in which 
he endeavoured to sink into contempt all the writers 
. by whom he had been attacked, and some others 
ivhom he thought unable to defend themselves. 

At the head of the Dunces he placed poor TheOf 
bald, whom he accused of ingratitude ; but whose 
real crime was supposed to be that of having revised 
*^ Shakspeare^ more happily than himself. This 
satire had the effect which he intended, by blasting 
the characters which it touched, Ralph, who, un* 
necessarily interposing in the quarrel, got a place in. 
a subsequent edition, complained that for a time he 
was in danger of starving, as the booksellers h^ no 
longer any confidence in his capacity. 
? The prevalence of this poem was gradual and slow ; 
the plan, if not wholly new, was little understood 
by common readers. Many of the allusions required 
illustration ; the names were often expressed only by 
the initial and final letters, and, if they had been 
printed at length, were such as few had known or 
l*ecollected. The subject itself had nothing gene» 
rally interesting, for whom did it concern to kqow 
that one or another scribbler was a. dunce ? If, there- 
fore. 
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fdme^ it had been possible for those who wereattaeked 
to conceal their pain and their resentment, the 
^^ Donciad^ might have made its way very slowly 
in th^ world. 

Tfais^ however, was not to be expected : every 
man is of importance to himself, and therefore, in 
his own opinion, to others; and, supposing the 
world already acquainted with all his pleasures and 
his pains, is perhaps the first to publish injuries or 
misfortunes, which had never been known unless re- 
lated by himself, and at which those that hear them 
will only laugh ; for no man sympathises with th# 
sorrows of vanity. 

The history of the *^ Dunciad" is very minutely 
related by Pope himself^ in a Dedication whidi he 
wrote to Lord Middlesex in the name of Savage. 

" 1 will rdate the war of the ^ Dunces' (for [so it 
^^ has been commonly called)^ which b^;an in the 
^ year 1727, and ended in 1730.'* 

** When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope^thought it pro^ 
^ per, for reason? specified in the Preface to- their 
*^ Miscellanies, to publish such little pieces of theirk 
*^ as had casually got abroad, there was' added to 
^^ them the ^ Treatise of the Bathos' or the ' Art 
^^ of Sinking in Poetry.' It happened that, in one 
'^ chapter of this piece, the several species of bad 
" poets were ranged in classes, to which were pn*- 
'^ fixed almost all the letters of the a^habet (tfafe 
^' greatest part of them at random ;) but such wa(s 
'^ the number of poets eminent in that art, that some 
*^ one or other took every letter to himself: all fell 
^^ iiito so violent a fury, that, for half a year or 
'^ more, the common newspapers (in most of which 
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^^ tfi^ had some property^ as being hiredi writers) 
*^ were filled with the most abusive fttlsehoods and 
^^ scurrilities they could possibly devise ; a liberty no 
^^ way to be wondered at in those people^ and in 
^^ those papers^ that, for many years during the un- 
*^ controuled licence of the press, had aspersed 
^^ almost all the great characters of the age ; and 
^^ this with impunity, their own persons and names 
^^ being utterly secr^ and obscure. 

This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that he had 
now some opportunity of doing good, by detecting 
and dragging into light these pommon enemies of 
^' mankind ; since to invalidate this universal slan^ 
^ der, it sufficed to shew what contemptible men 
^^ were the authors of it. He was not without hopes 
that, by manifesting the dulness of tiiose who had 
only malice to recommend them, either the book- 
^^ sellers would not iipd their account in .employing 
*^ them, or the men ijtiemsdii^es, when diaco¥eced> 
^^ want courage to proceed in so unlawful an occupa- 
f^ tion. This it was that gave birth to the ^ Dun- 
^ ciad ;' and he liiou^t it an happiness, that, by 
^^ the late flood of slander on himself, he had ac- 
^^ quired such a peculiar right over their names as 
^' was necessary to thisdesign. 

^' On the 12th of March, 17^, at St. James's, 

^^ that poem was presented to the King and Queen 

(who had before been pleased to read it) by the 

right honoui:able 8ir Robert Walpole ; and, some 

days after, the wh^e impression wzs taken and 

^^ dispersed by several noblemen and persons of the 

' ^J ikrt distinction. 
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*^ ft fe certainly a trae obBetratiDii^ thit no people 
are so impatient of censure as those who are die 
^eatest slanderers, whidh was wonderftilly exem- 
plified on this occasion. On the d^y the book was 
^ first vended, a crowd of authors besieged the shop ; 
" intreaties, adnces, flirleats of law and battery, nay 
'^ cries of treason, were dl employed to hinder the 
^ coming out of the * Dunciad ;' on th^ other side, 
^^ the booksellers and haWkers made as great efforts 
*^ to procure it. What could a few poor authors do 
'* against so great a majority as the piiblick ? There 
** was no -stQpping a torrent with the finger ; so out 
*^ it came. 

*^ Many ludicrous circumstances attended it. The 
** ^ Dunces/* (for 1)y this name they were called) held 
'^ weekly clubs, to consult of hostilities against the 
•* author ; one wrote- a Letter to a great minister, 
^ as^ritig him Mr. Pope was the greatest enemy the 
'^ govemmefnt had : and another bought his image 
*^ in clay, to execute him in effigy ; with which sad 
^^ sort of satisfaction the gentlemen were a little com- 
« forted. 

" Some false editions of the book having an owl 
'^ in their frontispiece, the true one, to distinguish it, 
'^ fixed in his stead an ass laden with authors. Then 
*^ another surreptitious one being printed with the 
" same ass, the new addition in octavo returned for 
'^ distinction to the owl again. Hence arose a great 
^^ contest of booksellers against booksellers, and ad- 
^ vertisements against advertisements ; some recom- 
^* mending the edition of the owl, and others the 
|[* edition of the ass ; by which names they came to 

'^be 
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^^ be distinguished^ to the great honour also of the 
^^ gentlemen of the ^ Dunciad'.** 

Pope appears by this narrative to have eontem-? 
plated his victory over the " Dunces" with great 
exultation ; and such was his delight in the tumult 
which he had raised, that for a while his natural sen-^ 
sibility was suspended^ and he read reproaches and 
invefctives without emotion, considering them only 
as the necessary effects of that pain which he rejoiced 
in having given. 

It cannot however be concealed that, by his own 
confession^ he was the aggressor : for nobody believes 
that the letters in the " Bathos" were placed at ran-, 
dom ; and it may be discovered that, when he thinks 
himself concealed, he indulges the common vanity 
of common men^ and triumphs in those distinction^ 
which he had affected to despise. He is proud that his 
i>ook was presented to the King and Queen by thq 
right honourable Sir Robert Walpole ; he is proud 
that they had read it before ; he is proud that the 
edition was taken off by the nobility and persons of 
the first distinction. 

The edition of which he speaks was, I belieye, 
that which, by telling in the text the names, and ii^ 
the notes the characters, of those whom he had sati- 
rised, was made intelligible and diverting. The 
criticks had now declared their approbation of the 
plan, and the common reader began to like it with- 
out fear ; those who were strangers to petty literature^ 
sAid therefore unable to decipher initials and blanks^ 
had now names and persons brought within their, 
view; and delighted in the visible effect of thos^ 
shafts of malice, which tney had hitherto contem- 
plated, as shot into the air. 

Dennis 
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33^nis, lipon the fresh provocation now given 
kim^ renewed the enmity which had for a time been 
appeased by mutual civilities ; and published remarks^ 
which he had till then suppressed^ upon the ^^ Rape 
^^ of the Lock.*' Many more grumbled in secret, 
or vented their resentment in the newspapers by epi- 
grams or invectives* 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as loving Bumei 
with ** pious jpassion," pretended that his moral cha- 
racter was' injured, and for some time declared his 
resolution to take vengeance with a cudgel. But 
Pope appeased him, by changing ^^ pious passion** to 
" cordial friendship ;** and by a note, in which he 
vehemently disclaims the malignity of meaning im- 
puted to the first expression. 

Aaron Hill, who was represented as diving for the 
prize, expostulated with Pope in a manner so much 
superior to all mean solicitation, that Pope was re* 
duced to sneak and shufBe, sometimes to deny, and 
sometimes to apologize; he first endeavours to 
wound, and is then afraid to own that he meant a 
blow. 

The ^^ Dunciad,** in the complete edition, is ad- 
dressed to Dr. Swift : of the notes, part were written 
by Dr. Arbuthnot ; and an apologetical Letter was 
prefixed, signed by Cleland, but supposed to have 
been written by Pope*. 

Aftier this general war upon Dulness, he seems to 
have indulged himself awhile in tranquillity ; but his 
subsequent productions prove that he was not idle. 
He published (1731) a poem on ^* Taste," in which 
he very particularly and severely criticises the house, 
the furniture, the gardens, and the entertainments, 

V0L.XL - I of 
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qi TirsHm, ^ mtsi of grert «re»Uh ftn4 littlf taste. 
By Timon he w$» nwm^My mtppffmif and by fdic 
SbH ef Barlisietoo, to "v^kmn the pMm is addraMed^ 
was prival^y said^ to memi tb^ Duke of Oiaodos; a 
imn pei^aps too tnu^ delif^ted with pooap and 
sbtHir^ but of ;a imipfr kind md bendleenl;, osidYvfao 

had consequently the voice of th^ pHbHck in bi^ 
fityour. 

A violmt outcry wa^ thi^n^bro m»ed ai^mst the 
ifigratitudf and taeachery of P<9pe^ who ^m» md to 
have bem indebted to the patmoaagie of Chandoa for 
a preseist of « thousand pounds^ ami rrho gained tiie 
opportunity of insulting him by ^ kindnoaa 0( hia 
inyitattoa* 

The receipt of the thpuj^md poiwds Pope pub*- 
liekly denied $ Imt, from the iteproaeb ivbieh the at- 
tack on « dbmeier so aiDifible brought upon bin, 
he (tried all n^^us of e^eapinf: . The nuiue c^ Cleboad 
MT^ agaia ^i^ployied m dn ^poiogy^ by which no man 
was satisfied $ and he was at hust laedueed to sheUer 
bis temerity hefetpd dimmwhKimi, and endeavcmr to 
make that disbelieved which he never had confidenoe 
openly to deny. We wrpte a^ exculpatory tetter to 
th^ J>**ke, wbi^ wia3 an^w^ned with great magnaoi- 
Qiity, as by a inafli who awepted bis e^mne without 
belling his pfM^sfions, U^ tok^ that to hnye n^ 
diculed his taste^ or his buildings hml been jan in«* 
diiferent action in ^tfiother mitA s but that in Pope^ 
a^r the fiepiproc^l kindness that had beesn ex^ 
changed between ti^mn, it bad been Jess easily ex*^ 
oused* 

Pope, in pne of his Letters^ complmninf pf the 
tr^tioent which hk poem had fowajd^ ^^ owns tk^k 

^^ ^nch 
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^h isucb <9itiDk3 cm intiwd^tte km, n»y ftlo^ost p^r- 

^^ saacift him )i^ wriiie op WQi^, which 19 a Gooppli* 
" ment this age deserves/' Th^ Doan who threatens 
th^ world 19 always ridioujous ; for the world can 
ea^ly go on wit;hout hiip^ and w a ihort tinpie wiil 
40^9m to qiis^ him. I hfive he^rd of an idiot^ who 
Difed ^ r^y^nge bis va.:i^aji;ioa9 by lywg all nigl^ 
jgtpo^ the twridgf . " Thwi if nothing/ iiays Juvenal, 
" thl^t ^ n^w will x^% believe in his own fevour*** 
P,op^ had hmx fi^ttxH*ed tiU he t^oji^ht hinas^f on? 
of ^ moving pow^s in th^ system of U|e. Whei^ 
h^ Uik^ of laying ^wn bis pen, j4)oae who a^t 
tmmA km i^tr^ted {^nd i^nplored ; ^nd «elf-lQva did 
not si^r hm to susp^ th9;t they wi^ fiwfy and 

'JV foflawiRg y^et^r «kpnv«d hiea pf G^, ^ wan 
whon» fee b«d known wr Jy* *n4 whpm he ct^^fmed tQ 
Ipvje mik inoi» t0n4iern^ tl^n any oth^ of bi^ lite^ 

my friend^. Pope wits now forty-^^wMr y«w^ <d<ii itoi 
age at which the mind begins less easily <o 94sfi^t new 

confi^nce ; aivjl the will tp grpw Im? iwiW* 5 *id 
when, th^rfefo*, t^ A^pMi^m of ^ old friwd ifii 
vary ^wutejy ifeilt- 
li> tb« ne»t ypar h^ Jo^ his mother, ng* bj^ an im* 

e^^p^ted cMhi £(>r ^h? h^d lasted to thf ag« ^ 
oiwty*4we^ : twt f hf did npt di^ i«o^afi»^tfw)« Tbd 
6^1 pi^ty .<4 Ppp^ wii^ in ^ h^e%t ^rw aeiiablft 

and exemplary; his parents had the happiness of 

Uviiig tiiJ b^ w^ lU: th^ 8umf*it of ppftioal tfif^ata* 

tion, tiJl h^ was^t «s? in hi* fprt^ie, ^JM^ wi&o«t % 

riy^ k^i^ &me^ and found m Aimmtkn ^ Im 

tei^(* w tmfkrw^. Wh»t»j«p nqt^ Wf i«i>kk> to 

tbw im wiis obfKtientj a»fl w^%tey(«r wts hM OTito^ 

1 5J bility. 
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bility^ to them he was gentle. Life has, among its 
soothing and quiet comforts^ few things better to 
give than such a son. 

One of the passages of Pope's life, which seems to 
deserve some enquiry, was a publication of Letters 
between him and many of his friends, which faUing 
into the hands of Curll, a rapacious bookseller of no 
good fame, were by him printed and sold. This vo- 
lume containing some Letters from noblemen. Pope 
incited a prosecution against him in the House of 
Lords for a breach of privilege, and attended himself 
to stimulate the resentment of his friends. Curll ap* 
peared at the bar, and, knowing himself in no great 
clanger, spoke of Pope with very little reverence : 
" He has," said Curll, " a knack at versifying, but 
^ in prose I think myself a match for him.** When 
the orders of the House were examined, none of 
them appeared to have been infringed ; Curll went 
away triumphant ; and Pope was left to seek some 
other remedy. 

Curirs account was, that one evening a man in a 
clergyman's gbwn, but with a lawyer's band, brought 
and offered to sale a number of printed volumes, 
which he found to be Pope's epistolary correspon-^ 
dence ; that he asked no name, and was told none, 
but gave the price demanded, and thought him* 
self authorised to use his purchase to his own ad* 
vantage. 

That Curll gave a true account of the transaction 
it is reasonable to believe, because no &lsehood 
was ever detected ; and when, some years afterwards, 
I mentioned it to Lintot, the son of Bernard, he de- 
clared his opinion to be, that Pope knew better than 

my 
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any body else how Curll obtained the copies^ be- 
cause another parcel was at the same time sent to 
himself for which no price had ever been demand- 
ed, as he made known his resolution not to pay a 
porter^ and consequently not to deal with a nameless 
agent. 

Such, care had been taken to make them publick, 
that they were sent at once, to two booksellers ; to 
Curll, who was likefy^ to seize them as a prey ; and 
to Lintot, who might be expected to give Pope in- 
formation of the seeming injury. Lintot^ I believe, 
did nothing: and Curll did what was expected. 
That to make them publick was the only purpose 
may be reasonably supposed, because the numbers, 
ofiered to sale by the private messengers, shewed that 
hope of gain could not have been the motive of the 
impression. 

It seems that Pope, being desirous of printing his 
Letters, and not knowing how to do, without impu- 
tation of vanity, what has in this countiy been done 
very rarely, contrived an appearance of compulsion ; 
that, when he could complain that his Letters were 
surreptitiously published, he might decently and de- 
fensively publish them himself. 

Pope's private correspondence, thus promulgated, 
filled the nation with praises of his candour, ten- 
derness, and baievolence, the purity of his purposes, 
and the fidelity of his friendship. There were some 
Letters which a very good or a very wise man 
would wish suppressed; but, as they had been 
already exposed, it was impracticable now to retract 
them* € 

From 
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tT6m the p^tunal 6f those Letters^ Mt. Mien fii^t 
<»nceived the desire of knomt^g biifti 9 imd with so 
much zeal did be eattivate the friendship which h6 
had newly formed^ thaty when Pdfie tdld his purpose 
of vindicating his Own property by a genuine edi^ 
tion, he offered to pay the cost. 

This however Pope did not ae<iept } bi»ft in time 
HoUcited a subscription for a Quafto volume^ whicli 
^I^ared (1737), I believe, with sUiBdient profit. In 
the Preface he tells, that hi^ Letters w&fe i^^osited 
in a friend's library, said to be the Earl of Oxford's^ 
and that the <*6py thence stolen Was sent to title presi^. 
The story Wis doubtless receited with diftr^ht de- 
grees of credit. It niay be sUcrpect6d4bit the Pfiefece 
to the Mr^celianies wa^ written to prepasre the pnb^ 
lick for such an incident; and to ftti^ngthen thift 
opinion, James Worsdale, a painter, ' who .Was em- 
ployed in clandestine lie^dtidtiotis, belt whose vera- 
city was very doubtftil, dedared that he wad the me^ 
sengei" who carried, by Pop^s djriectioii, ther bodka 
to Curll. 

When they were thus publi^shed and avowed, as 
they had tielation to recent fk^, and persons either 
then living or not yet forgotten, they may be Mp^ 
posed to have found readers ; belt as the facts were 
minute, and the characters, being either private, or 
literary, were little known,i of little regarded, they 
awakened no pc^ular kindness 0# re^entrtient ; tile 
book never became mu^h the siibjeet of cotiviifrsatiob j 
some read it as a contemparary history^ atiKl ^onie 
perhaps as a model of epistolary language $ but those 
who read it did not talk of it. Not much therefore 
was added by it to fame or envy ; nor do I remem- 
ber 
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ber that it pfodueed either pvbliok pniae, or pah* 

It bad^ how^er^ in sioftid degree^ tht reaom- 
Ineisdatioa of novekjr. Onr langoago had few Let* 
tefsy except thdse of rtatemeQ. Howel^ indeed^ 
ahout a cedtniy ago> pubtished hit Lettefs^ which 
areoommended bj Morhoffy sad which done^ of his 
handi^ tolumes, cotitiimA fail inemor|r. Loreday's 
Letters were printed only once; those of Herbert 
and Suckh]]^ are hardly known. Mrs. Phillips's 
[OrmdsL^B] aie equally negketed. And those of 
Walsh se^m written aa exercises^ stad w^re iiever 
sent to any Imitg nnsfresd ot friend. P<;»pe's ^sto^ 
lary eicellence had an open field ; he had no En^* 
iis^ rival living or dead^ 

Pope is seen in thisi collection as connected with 
ibe other contemporary wits, and certainly suffers no 
disgrace in the coxtiparison ; but it nmst be remeiQ- 
bered^ that he had the power of favooriiig himself ; 
Ikt niigbt hsre ori^nally had pablkation in his mind, 
and have written with care, or have afterwards se- 
lected those which he bad most happily conceived^ 
dr most diligently laboured $ and I know not whether 
there does not appear something more ^ttidied and 
artificial * in his produetiiyns than the rest, except 
one long Letter by Bolingbroke, composed with 
the skill and industry of a professed author. It is 
indeed not easy to distingniah affectation from h^bit ; 
he that has once studiously formed a style rarely 
writes afterwards with complete ease. Pope may be 

* These letters were evidently prepared for the press^by Pope 
hhns^tt. Some df the otigiftds, lately discovered, will prove this 
l^yond all ^Ka|mt0-«itt l^e edition of Pope*s w^ki lately pub^ 
lisbtd liy Mr. Bowl<». €. 

said 
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said to write always with his reputation in his head ; 
Swift, perhaps^ like a man who remembered he was 
-writing to Pope ; but Arbuthnot, like one who lets 
thoughts drop from his pen as they rise into his mind. 

Before these Letters appeared, he published the 
first part of what he persuaded himself to think a 
system of Ethicks, under the title of an ^' Essay on 
'' Man ;'* which, if his Letter to Swifl (of Sept 14, 
1 725,) be rightly explained by the commentator, had 
been eight years. under his consideration, and of 
which he seems to have desired the success with great 
solicitude. He had now many open, and doubtless 
many secret enemies. The " Dunces" were yet smarts 
ing with the war; and the superiority which he 
publickly arretted, disposed the world to wish his 
humiliation. 

All this he knew, and against all this he provided. 
His own name, and that of his friend to whom the 
work is inscribed, were in the first editions carefully 
suppressed ; and the poem, being of a new kind, was 
ascribed to one or another, as favour determined, or 
conjecture wandered ; it was given, says Warburton, 
to every man, except him only who could write it. 
Those who like only when they like the author, and 
who are under the dominion of a name, condemned 
it ; and those admired it who are willing to scatter 
praise at random, which while it is unappropriated 
excites no envy. Those friends of Pope, that were 
trusted with the secret, went about lavishing honours 
on the new-bom poet, and hinting that Pope was 
never so much in danger from any former rival. 

To those authors whom he had personally offend- 
ed, and to those whose opiqion the world considered 
ps decisive, and whom he suspected of envy or ma* 

levolence. 
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levolence, he sent his Essay as a present before pub- 
lication, that they might (fefeat their own enmity by 
praises, which they could not afterwards decently 
retract. 

With these precautions, 1733, was published 
the first part of the '^ Essay on Man." There had 
been for some time a report that Pope was busy upon 
a System of Morality ; but this design was not dis- 
covered in the new poem, which had a form and a 
title with which its readers were miacquainted. Its 
reception was not uniform ; some thought it a very 
imperfect piece, though not without good lines* 
While the author was unknown, some, as will 
always happen, favoured him as an adventurer, and 
some censured him as an intruder ; but all thought 
him above neglect ; the sale increased, and editions 
were multiplied. . 

The subsequent editions of the first Epistle exhi- 
bited two memorable corrections. At first, the poet 
and his friend 

Expatiate freely o'er this scene of man, 
A mighty maze of walks without a plan : 

For which he wrote afterwards, 

A mighty maze, but not without a plan: 

for, if there were no plan, it were in vain to describe 
or to trace the maze. * 

The other alteration was of these lines ; 



And spite of pride, and in thy reasorCs spite, 
Oj^e truth is clear, whatever is, is ri^ht ; 



but 
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bat bcvitig ftfifcerwards cbscorered^ or h6en nhtwn, 
thut the ^' truth'* vMch subsisted ^' m spile of veth 
^ son*' oovld not be very ^ dear/' he sisbstitated 

Aild ipite of pride, in erring rtasovis spiie. 

To soch oversi^its will the most vigofoos miod be 
liftble^ when it is empioydd at oonoe upon aoKUmcM; 
and poetry. 

The second and thkd Epistles wem pul^shed i 
and Pope was, I beUeve^ mott and mom saspedted 
of wiituE^ them; at laft^ in 17349 he avowed the 
fourth, and daimed the honoor of a moral poet. 

In the conclusion it is sufficiently acknowledged,^ 
diat the doctrine of the ^^ Essay on Man" was m« 
enved from Boll flgbrok^, who is said to have lidi-' 
culed Pope^ among those who enjoyed bis conft^ 
dence, as having adopted and advanced prindples of 
which he did not perceive the consequence;^ and a» 
blindly propagating opinions contrary to his own^ 
That those communications had been consolidated 
into a scheme r^ularly drawn, and delivered to 
Pope, from whom it returned only transformed from 
prose to verse, has been reported, but can hardly be 
true. The Essay plainly appears the fabrick of a 
poet ; what Boiii^broke supplied couU be only the 
first principles ; the order, illustration, and embel- 
lishments, must all be Pope's. 

These principles it is not my business to clear frorn 
obscurity^ dogmatism, or falsehood ^ but they were 
not immediately examined ; philosophy and poetry 
have not often the same readers; and the Es^ay 
abounded in splendid amplifications and spao-klhig 

sentences^ 
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wntences^ which were read and adittived with no 
great atlMtion to thetr ukimate purpose ;> ito 8ow«^i 
camg^t the eye^ whieh did Mt see what the gay 
folii^ concealed^ and fot a tkne flourished in tli^ 
sanahine of untirersal apprabation. So littfo was any 
CFiI tendency discoveiedy that^ as innocence ia nn- 
ra^m^out^ many read it for a mMEiual of piety. 

Its re{mtation soon invited a translator. It Wte 
first tntned into French prose^ and after^&vda by 
Hesnel into verse. HiAkk trandktioM fell into the 
hdncis of Crottsaz^ who iirst^ whefi he had the ver« 
sion in phrae^ wrote a general censure^ ^tad after- 
ward* reprinted R^snelV version^ with partfctfkr r#« 
marks upon eVery paragraph. 

Crodsaz wam a piiofessor of Swit^cerland^ etiiinent 
for his treatise of Logiek^ and hi^ '^ £^ttken dePyr* 
rhorrisrae ;'* and) however bttk known or regarded 
bere^ was no mean antagonist. His mind was otie 
of these in which philosophy and pitety are hajipily 
tinited. He was accusrtomed to argument and dis* 
quisition^ ^nd perhaps wds grown too disirous c^ d^ 
teetii^. feults ; but his intentions were always rights 
bis o|Hirioiis w^e solid^ and his religion pure;r 

His incessant vigilailce for the promotion of pi^ty 
disposed him to look with distrust upon all metaphy- 
sical systems of Theology^ and dl schemes of vir- 
tue and happiness purely raticntol i aiid therefore ft 
. was not long before he was persuaded that the po- 
sitions of Pbpe^ as they terminated for the mdst part 
in natural rd^pbnj were intended to draw mankind 
away from revelation^ and to represent the whole 
course of things as a necessary concatenation of in- 
dissoluble fatality ; and it is undeniablcj that in many 

passages 
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passages a religious eye may easily discover express 
sions not very favourable to morals^ or to liberty. 

About this time Warburton began to make bia 
appearance in the first ranks of learning. He was a 
man of vigorous faculties^ a mind fervid and vehe- 
ment^ supplied by incessant and unlimited enquiiy, 
with wonderful extent and variety of knowledge 
which yet had not oppressed his imagination^ nor 
clouded his perspicacity. To every work he brought 
a memory full fraught, together with a fancy fertile 
of original combinations, and at once exerted the 
powers of the scholar, the reasoner, and the wit. 
But his knowledge was too multifarious to be always 
exact, and his pursuits too eager to be always can* 
tious. His abilities gave him an haughty confidence^ 
which he disdained to conceal or mollify ; and his 
impatience of opposition disposed him to treat his 
adversaries with such contemptuous superiority' as 
made his readers commonly his enemies, and excited 
s^inst the advocate the wishes of some who &voured 
the cause. He seems to have adopted the Roman 
Emperor's determination, oderint dum metuant ; he 
used no allurements of gentle language, but wished 
to compel rather than persuade. 

His style is copious without selection, and forcible 
without neatness ; he took the words that presented 
themselves ; his diction is coarse and impure ; and 
his sentences are unmeasured. 

He had, in the early part of his life, pleated him- 
self with the notice of inferior wits, and correspond- 
ed with the enemfes of Pope. A Letter * was pro- 

* Tliis letter is in Mr. Maloae's Supplement to Shakspeare. 
Vol. I. p. 903. C * 

ducedj 
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duc^^ when he had perhaps himself forgotten it, in 
which he tells Concanen, " Dryden I observe bor- 
rows for want of leisure, and Pope for want of 
genius ; Milton out of pride, and Addison out of 
^* modesty.** And when Theobald published " Shak- 
^^ speare," in opposition to Pope, the best notes were 
supplied by Warburton. 

But the time was now come when Warburton was 
to' change his opinion ; and Pope was to find a de- 
fender in him who had contributed so much to the 
exaltation of his rival. 

The arrogance of Warburton excited against him 
every artifice of oflence, and therefore it may be 
supposed that his union with Pope was censured as 
hypocritical inconstancy; but surely to think dif- 
ferently, at dififerent times, of poetical merit, may 
be easily allowed. Such opinions are often ad- 
mitted, and dismissed, without nice examination. 
Who is there that has not found reason for chang- 
ing his mind about questions of greater import- 
atice? 

Warburton, whatever was his motive, undertook, 
without solicitation, to rescue Pope from the talons 
of Crousaz, by freeing him from the imputation of 
favouring fatality, or rejecting revelation ; and from 
month to month continued a vindication of the 
" Essay on Man,*' in the literary journal of that 
time called *' The Republick of Letters.'' 

Pope, who probably began to doubt the tendency 
of his own work, was glad that tlie positions, of 
which he perceived himself not to know the full, 
meaning, could by any mode of interpretation be 
made to mean well. How much he was pleaded with 

his 
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bis gm^ow dffenflerj iim folL^iiig l^ti^ .eidU 

'^ I have just received from Mr. R. two jpor^ of 
your Letters^ It is in the greatest hurry iiiia-- 
ginable that I write this ; but I cannot help thai]Jk- 
ing you in particular for your third letter, which 
" is so extremely clear, short, and full, thut I tbin]c 
" Mr. Crousaz ought never to have appther aQSW^r^ 
'^ and deserved not so good an one. J can only f^y, 
'^ you. do hin> too much honour, aiid uie t()p ^H^ch 
right, 90 odd as the expression ^seeoi^} for ypti 
have made my system as clear a$ I ought to hav^ 
done, and could not* It is indeed the sa^^ sys- 
stem as mine, but illustrated with ^ ray ofyout 
^^ own, as they s^y our yiatiural body is the s?^roe stiJJ 
'^ when it is glorified. I em sure I like it better tb^^ 
" I did before, and so will every mw ejse. I know 
^^ I meant just what you .explaijj j but I did oot ex- 

^^ plain my own meaning so well as you. You WJ- 
^^4er3tand me as well as I do myself; but ypH^x^ 
" press me better thaij I could e;xpre(83 my^lf. Tvf^yp 
*^ accept the siucerest .acknowledgements. J cahoot, 
" but wish these Letters were put together in on^ 
*^ Book, and intend (with your Jestve) to procure a 
*^ translation of part at least, or of all of them, into 
" French; but I shall not proceed a eitep withpjjit, 
" your consent and opinion, .^c'* 

By this fond and ea^er acceptance of an excpj^ 
tory comment. Pope testified that whatever migb( . 
be the seeming or real import of the prnunpleji 
which he had seceived from JBoUngbroke, h^ k»d 

not 
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not mtentipn^Uy attacked nsUgioni dn4 BoUi^^brpke^ 

if he meant to make him> Without hk own ^nmot, 
an wstrum^nl: of mischieirx fi)m»fl hi«i now en^jt^^d, 
with bi^ ^yes open^ on the {dde<^ tnitb« 

It i^ known th^t B(4iogferoke coneeitled irom 
Popt bis real ppinions. H^ on<3ie diflkeoyejied them 
to Mr* Hoo^fi^f who rdated them tgain to PopBj 
and wa9 tQld by him that h^ m\«rt hs^y^ mistaken tfad 
mevxing pf what h^ fa^rd ; and ©oUngbr^e, when 
Pope's uneaMnesis incited him to deaire an ^xplana* 
thmjf dei^lai^ that Hopke had misnndef»toQd him, 

BoJingbrabB bated Warbujton^ who had drawir 
his pupil from him ; and a tittle before PopcT/at daath 
they had a dippnte^ fronpi which they partol with 

JProm thip tiine {V>p^ lived in the clo^^t intimacy 
mtb hh wmmentator, and amply rewarded hia kiad- 
iiesp and hia ^seal i for he introduced him tp Mm. 
Murr^^ by who^^ intere9t he became preacher at 
l,incoIn*a Inn; and to Mr* Allen^ wbp gave him 
hia ni^ce and hia estate, wd by <^nsequaeice a bi* 
ali^^wick. When he died, he left him the property 
pf hi§ wprk^ ; a kgacy whi^h may be reasonably 
estimated at fotir thou;»and pounds. 

Fope'a f ondnew for the ^^ Ef say on Mm'' iqppeared 
hy bis del im of it? propagation* Do^n, who had 

^ined reputation by hU verwn of JViw*a '^ Solo- 

^' mw/ waa employed by bim tp tmn^lat^ it into 
l^tin verse^ avd was for that purpo9e js^ooie time at 
Xwid^enham ; but be l€^ his woHc, whatever wa$ 
the wmou, unfinished; wd, by Ben$<m's invitation, 
nnderftook the longer taak of ^^ ParftdUne Lost*'^ ¥^pt 
th&A desired his friend to find a scholar who should 

turn 
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turn his Essay into Latin prose ; but no stich pet^ 
formance has ever appeared. 

Pope Uved at this time among the GreQ.t, with that 
reception and respect to which his works entitled 
him, and which he had not impaired by any private 
misconduct or factious* partiahty. Though BoKng* 
broke was his friend, Walpole was not his enemy ; 
but treated him with so much consideration as, at 
his request, to solicit and obtain from the French 
Minister an abbey for Mr. Southcot, whom he con- 
sidered himself as obliged to reward, by this exer- 
tion of his interest, for the benefit which he had 
received from his attendance in a long illness. 

It was said, that, when the Court was at Rich- 
mond, Queen Caroline had declared her intention 
to visit him. This may have been only a careless 
effusion, thought on no more: the report of such 
notice, however, was soon in many mouths ; and, if 
I do not forget or misapprehend Savage's account. 
Pope, pretending to decline what was not yet offered, 
left his house for a time, not, I suppose, for any 
other reason than lest he should be thought to stay 
at home in expectation of an honour which would 
not be conferred. He was therefore angry at Swift, 
who represents him as " refusing the visits of a 
" Queen," because he knew that what had never 
been offered had never been refused. 

Beside the general system of morality, supposed 
to be contained in the " Essay on Man,** it was his 
intention to write distinct poems upon the different 
duties or conditions of life; one of which is the 
Epistle to Lord Batfiurst (1733) on the " Use of 

'' Riches," 
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^^ Ridies/ a piece on which he declared great la- 
bour to have been bestowed '^. 

Into this poem some hints are historically thrown; 
and some known characters are introduced, with 
others of which it is difficult to say how far they 
are real oi" fictitious ; biit the praise of Kyrl, the 
Man of Ross, deserves particular examination, who, 
after a long and pompous enumeration of his publick 
works and private charities, is said to have diffused 
all those blessings from^t;e hundred a^year. Won- 
ders are willingly told, and willingly heard. The 
truth is, that Kyrl was a man of known integrity 
and active benevolence, by whose solicitation thti 
wealthy were persuaded to pay contributions to hi^ 
charitable schemes ; this influence he obtained by an, 
example of liberality exerted to the utmost extent of 
his powers and was thus enabled to give more than 
he had. This account Mr. Victor received from 
the minister of the place t and I hs^ve preserved it, 
that the praise of a good man, being made inord 
Credible, may be more solid. Narrationfs of roman-^ 
tick and impracticable virtue will be read With won-, 
der, but that which is unattainable is recommended 
in vain ; that good mUy be endeavoured, it must be 
shewn to be piossible; 

This is the only piece in which the atithor haa 
given a hint of his religion, by ridiculing thie cere*' 
mony of burning the pope, ^d by mentioning withf 
some indignation the inscription on the Monument/ 

When this poem was first published, the dialogue, 
having no letters of direction, was perplexed and 

Vol, XI- ISl obscure* 
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obscure. Pope seems to have written with no very 
distinct idea : for he calls that an " Epistle to 
*^ Bathurst/^ in which Bathurst is introduced as 
speaking. 

He afterwards (1734) inscribed to Lord Cobham 
his *^ Characters of Men," written with close at- 
tention to the operations of the mind and modifi- 

, cations of life. In this poem he has endeavoured to 
establish and exemplify his favourite theory of the 
ruling Passion y by which he means an original direc- 
tion of desire to some particular object ; an innate 
affection, which gives all action a determinate and 
invariable tendency, and operates upon the whole 
system of life, either openly, or more secretly by 
the intervention of some accidental or subordinate 
propension. 

Of any passion,' thus innate and irresistible, the 
existence may reasonably be doubted. Human 

' characters are by no means constant ; men change 
by change of place, of fortune, of acquaintance ; he 
who is at one time a lover of pleasure, is at another 
a lover of money. Those indeed who attain any ex- 
cellence, commonly spend life in one pyrsuit; for 
excellence is not often gained upon easier terms* 
But to the particular species of excellence men are 
directed, not by an ascendant planet or predominat-^ 
ing humour, but by the first book which they read, 
iome early conversation which they heard, or some 
accident which excited ardour and emulation. 

It must at least be allowed that this ruling Passion^ 
antecedent to reason and observation, must have an 
object independent on human contrivance ; for there 
can be no natural desire of artificial good. No man 

therefore 
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therefore can be born, in the strict acceptation, a 
lover of money ; for he may be born where money 
does not exist : nor can he be born, in a moral 
sense, a lover of his country ; for sociiety, politically 
regulated, is a state contradistinguished from a state 
of nature ; and any attention to that coalition of in^ 
terests which makes the happiness of a country, is 
possible only to those whom enquiry and reflection 
have enabled to comprehend it. 

This doctrine is in itself pernicious as well as false ; 
its tendency is to produce the belief of a kind of 
momi predestination, or over-ruling principle which 
cannot be resisted ; he that admits it is prepared to 
comply with every desire that caprice or oppor- 
tunity shall excite, and to flatter himself that he 
submits only to the lawful dominion of Nature, 
in obeying the resistless authority of his ruling 
Passion. 

Pope has formed his theory with so little skill, 
that, in the examples by Which he illustrates and 
confirms it, he has confounded passions, appetites, 
and habits. 

To the " Characters of Men,*' he added soon af- 
ter, in an Epistle supposed to have been addressed to 
Martha Blount, but which the last edition has taken 
from her, the " Characters of Women.'' This poem, 
which was laboured with great diligence, and in the 
author's opinion with great success, was neglected 
at its first publication, as the commentator supposes, 
because the public was informed, by an advertise- 
ment, that it contained no character drawn from the 
Life ; an assertion which Pope probably did not ex- 
pect nor wish to have been believed^ and which he 

K 2 soon 
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soon gave his readers sufficient reason to distrust, by 
telling them in a note that the work was imperfect, 
because part of his subject was f^ice too high to be 
yet exposed. 

The time however soon came, in which it was safe 
to display the Dutchess of Marlborough under the 
name of Atossa ; and her character was inserted with 
no great honour to the writer's gratitude. 

He published from time to time (between 1730 
and 1740) Imitations of different poems of Horace, 
generally with his name, and once, as was suspected, 
without it. What he was upon moral pringiples 
ashamed to own, he ought to have suppressed. Of 
these pieces it is useless to settle the dates, as they 
had seldom much relation to the times, and perhaps 
had been long in his hands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the antients are 
familiarised, by adapting their sentiments to modem 
topicks, by making Horace say of Shakspeare what 
he originally said of Ennius, and accommodating 
his satires on Pantolabus and Nomentanus to the 
flatterers and prodigals of our own time, was first 
practised in the reign of Charles the Second by Old- 
ham and Rochester, at least I remember no instances 
more antient. It is a kind of middle composition 
between translation and original design, which pleases 
when the thoughts are unexpectedly applicable, and 
the parallels lucky. It seems to have been Pope's 
favourite amusement ; for he has carried it farther 
than any former poet. 

He published likewise a revival, in smoother num- 
bers, of Dr. Donne's Satires, which was recom- 
mended to him by the Duke of Shrewsbury and the 

Earl 
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Earl of Oxford. They made no great impression on 
the publick. Pope seems to have known their imbe* 
cility, and therefore suppressed them while he was 
yet contending to rise in reputation, but ventured 
them when he thought their deficiencies more likely 
to be imputed to Donne than to himself. 

The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which seems to be 
derived in its first design from Bodleau's Address a 
son Esprit y was published in January 1 73 5, about 
a month before the death of him to whom it is in- 
scribed. It is to be regretted, that either honour or 
pleasure should have been missed by Arbuthnot ; a 
man estimable for his learning, amiable for his life^ 
and venerable for his piety. 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, 
skilful in his profession, versed in the sciences, ac- 
quainted with antient literature, and able to animate 
his mass of knowledge by a bright and active ima- 
gination ; a scholar with great brilliance of wit ; a 
wit, who, in the crowd of life, retained and disco- 
vered a noble ardour of religious zeal. 
: In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the pub- 
lick. He vindicates himself from censures ; and with 
dignity, rather than arrc^nce, enforces his own 
claims to kindness and respect. 

Into this poem are interwpyeq several paragraphs 
which had beeii befor^ pripted i|S a fragment^ and 
an^qng them the satirical lines upon Addison^ of 
lyrhich the last po^plef has l)e^p twice corrected. It 
was at first. 



Who ^ould not smile if such a man there be P 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? 



Then, 
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Then, 

Who would not grieve if such a man there be ? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? 

At last it is. 

Who but liiust laugh if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? 

He was at this time at open t^rar with Lord Her- 
vey, who had distinguished himself as a steady ad- 
herent to the Ministry ; and, being offended with a 
contemptuous answer to one of his pamphlets *, bad 
summoned Pulteney to a duel. Whether he or Pope 
made the first attack, perhaps, cannot now be easily 
known : he had written an invective against Pope, 
whom he calls, " Hard as thy heart, and as thy 
" birth obscure ;" and hints that his father was a 
hatter^. To this Pope wrote a reply in verse and 
prose ; the verses are in this poem ; and the prose, 
though it was never sent, is printed among his Let- 
ters, but to a cool reader of the present time exhibits 
nothing but tedious malignity. 

His last* Satires, of the general kind, were two 
Dialogues, named, from the year in which they were 
published, *^ Seventeen Hundred and Thirty-Height." 
In these poems many are praised, and many reproach-^ 
ed. Pope was then entangled in the opposition ; a 
follower of the Prince of Wales, who dined at his 
house, and the friend of many who obstructed and 
censured the conduct of the Ministers. His political 

* Intituled^ " Sedition and DeBsimation displayed," 8vo. 1733. Rt 

f Among many MSS. letters, &c« relating to Pope which I 

have lately seen, is a lampoon in the Bible style, of much hut 

inour, but irrevei^iit, in whicti Pope is ridiculed as the son of a 

partiality 
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partiality was too plainly shewn : he forgot the pru- 
dence with which he passed, in his early years, tin- 
injured and unoffending, through much more vip- 
knt conflicts of faction. 

In the first Dialogue, having an opportunity of 
|)raising Allen of Bath, he asked his leave to men- 
tion him as a man not illustrious by any merit of hift 
ancestors, and called h\nx in his verses ^^ low-born 
" Allen/' Men are seldom satisfied with praise in- 
troduced or followed by any mention of defect. 
Allen seems not to have taken any pleasure in his epi- 
thet, which was afterwards softened * into " humble 
'' Allen." 

In the second Dialogue he took some liberty with, 
dne of the Foxes, among others ; which Fox, in a 
reply to Lyttelton, took an opportunity of repaying, 
hy reproaching him with the friendship of a lam- 
pooner, who scattered his ink without fear or decen- 
cy, and against whom he hoped the resentment of 
the Legislature would quickly be discharged. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a small jpoet, 
was summoned before the Lords for a poem called 
" Manners," together with Dodsley his publisher. 
Whitehead, who hung loose upon society, sculked 
and escaped ; but Dodsley's shop and family made 
his appearance necessary. He was, however, soon 
dismissed; and the whole process was probably in- 
tended rather to intimidate Pope, than to punish 
Whitehead. 

Pope never afterwards attempted to join the pat riot 
with the poet, nor drew his pen upon statesmen. 

* On a hint from Warburton. There is howe%'ep reason to 
think from the appearance of tlie house in which Allen was born 
at Saint Blaise^ that he was not of a low, but of a decayed &mily. C. 

That 
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That he desisted from his attempts of reformation 
is imputedj by his commentator, to his despair of 
prevailing over the corruption of the time. He wa» 
not likely to have been ever of opinion, that the 
dread of his satire would countervail the love of 
power or of money ; he pleased himself with being 
important and formidable, and gratified sometimes 
his pride, and sometimes his resentment ; till at last 
he began to think he should be more safe, if he were 
less busy. 

The " Memoirs of Scriblerus,- published about 
this time, extend only to the first book of a worl^ 
projected in concert by Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnotj, 
who used to meet in the time of Queen Anne, and 
denominated themselves the ^^ Scriblerus Club.- 
Their purpose was to censure the abuses of learning 
by a fictitious Life of an infatuated Scholar. They 
were clispersed; the design was never completed; 
and Warburton laments its miscarriage, as an event 
very disastrous to polite letters. 

If the whole may be estimated by this specimen, 
which seems to be the production of Arbuthnot, with 
a few touches perhaps by Pope, the want of more 
will not be much lamented ; for the follies which 
the writer ridicules are so little practised, that they 
are not known ; nor can the satire be understood but 
by the learned: he raises phantoms of absurdity, 
and then drives them away. He cures diseases that 
were never felt. 

For this reason this joint production of three great 
writers has never obtained any notice from mankind ; 
it has been little read, or when read has been for- 
gotten, as no man could be wiser, better, or merrier, 

by remembering it. ' 

The 
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The design cannot boast of much originality ; for^ 
besides its general resemblance to Don Quixote, 
there will be found in it particular imitations of the 
History of Mr. Ouffle. 

Swift carried so much of it into Ireland as supplied 
him with hints for his travels ; and with those the 
world might have been contented^ though the rest 
had been suppressed. 

Pope had sought for images and sentiments in a 
region not known to have been explored by many 
ptber of the English writers ; he had consulted the 
modem writers of Latin Poetry, a class of authors 
)vhom Boileau endeavoured to bring into contempt, 
and who are too generally neglected. Pope, how- 
ever, was not ashamed of their acquaintance, nor 
pijigrateful for the advantages which he might have 
derived from it. A small selection from the Italians, 
who wrote in Latin, had been published at London, 
about the latter end of the last century, by a man * 
who concealed his name, but whom his Preface shews 
to have been well qualified for his undertaking. This 
collection Pope amplified by more than half, and 
(1740) published it in two volumes, but injuriously 
omitted his predecessor's preface. To these books, 
which had nothing but the mere text, no regard 
was paid ; the authors were still neglected, and the 
editor was neither praised nor censured. 

He did not sink into idleness ; he had planned a 
jvork, which he considered as subsequent to his 
♦^ Essay on Man,*' of which he has given this ac» 
count to Dr. Swift ; 

* Siace discovered to have been Atterbury, afterwards Bishop 
ef Rochester.-rSee the Collection of that Prelate** Epistolary 
Con^spondenoe^ vol. IV. p. 6. 'iil ' ' 

.. « If 
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'^ Match 25, 173^. 

^^ If ever I write any more Epistles in verse, one 
'^ of them shall be addressed to you. I have long 

concerted it, and begun it; but I would make 

what bears your name as finished as my last work 
" ought to be, that is to say, more finished than any 

of the rest. The subject is large, and will divide 

into four Epistles, which naturally follow the ^ Es» 
*^ say on Man ;' viz. l. Of the Extent and Limits of 
*' human Reason and Science. 2. A View of th€ 
** useful and therefore attainable, and of the unuseful 
'^ and therefore unattainable. Arts. 3. OftheNa* 
<^ ture. Ends, Application, and Use, of different 
'^ Capacities. 4* Of the Use of Learning, of the 
^ Science of the World, and of Wit. It will c6n- 
*^ elude with a satire against the Misapplication of all 
♦* these, exemplified by Pictures, Characters, and 
" Examples." 

This work in its full extent, being now afflicted 
with an asthma, and finding the powers of life gra- 
dually declining, he had no longer courage to under-^ 
take ; but, from the materials which he had provided; 
he added, at Warburtdtfs request, another book to 
the " Dunciad," of which the Resign is to ridicule 
such studies as are either hopeless or useless, as either 
pursue what is unattainable, or what, if it be attained, 
is of no use. 

When this book was printed (1742) the laurel had 
been for some time upon the head of Cibber ; a mail 
whom it cannot be supposed that Pope could regard 
with much kindness or esteem, though in one of the 
imitations of Horace he has liberally enough praised 
the ** Careless Husband." In the ^^ Dunciad,** 

among 
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ttmotig other worthfess scribblers, he had mentio'tted 
Cibber ; who, in his *^ Apology^" complairis of the 
great Poet's unkindness as more injurious, " because/ 
says he, " I never have offended him." 

It might have been expected that Pope shouW 
have been, in some degree, mollified by this submis- 
sive gentleness, but no such consequence appeared. 
Though he condescended to commend Cibber once, 
he mentioned him afterwards contemptuously in one 
of his satires, and again in his Eprisrtle to Arbuthnot ; 
and in the fourth book of the " Dunciad" attacked 
him with acrimony, to which the provocation is not 
easily discoverable. Perhaps he imagined that, in 
ridiculing the Laureat, he satirized those by whom 
the laurel had been given, and gratified that ambi-r 
tidus petulence with which he aflfected to insult the 
great. 

The severity of this satire left Cibber no longer 
any patience. He had confidence enough in his own 
powers to believe that he could disturb the quiet of 
his adversary, and doubtless did not want instigators, 
who without any care about the victory, desired to 
amuse themselves by looking on the contest. He 
therefore gave the town a pamphlet, in which he de* 
clares his resolution from that time never to bear 
another blow without returning it, and to tire out hi$ 
adversary by perseverance, if he cannot conquer hirii 

by strength. 

The incessant a;nd unappeasable malignity of Pope 
he imputes to a very distant cause. After the 
f^ Three Hours after Marriage" had be^n driven off 
the stage, by the ofFence which the mummy and 
crocodile gave the audience, while the exploded 

sceixd 
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scene was yet fresh in memory^ it happened that 
Cibber played Bayes in the Rehearsal ; and^ as it 
had been usual to enliven the part by the mention of 
any recent theatrical transactions, he said^ that he 
once thought to have introduced his lovers disguised 
in a Mummy and a Crocodile. '^ This/' says he^ 

was received with loud claps, which indicated 

contempt of the play." Pope, who was behind 
the scenes, meeting him as he left the stage, attacked 
him, as he says^ with all the virulence of a ^' Wit 
^^ out of his senses ^ to which he replied, " that he 
^ would take no other notice of what was said by so 
*^ particular a man, than to declare, that, as often 
'^ as he played that part, he would repeat the same 
*^ provocation.** 

He shews his opinion to be, that Pope was one of 
the authors of the play which he so zealously de- 
fended ; and adds an idle story of Pope*s behaviour 
at a tavern. 

The pamphlet was written with little power of 
thought or language, and, if suffered to remain with- 
out notice, would have |)een very soon forgotten. 
Pope had now been enough acquainted with human 
life to know, if his passion had not been too power- 
ful for his understanding, that from a contention 
like his with Cibber, the world seeks nothing but 
diversion, which is .given at the expence of the 
higher character. When Cibber lampooned Pope, 
cpriosity was excited ; what Pope would say of Cibber 
nobody enquired, but in hope that Pope's asperity 
ipight betray his pain and lessen his dignity. 

He should therefore have suffered the pamphlet to 

Ifutter and die^ without qpnfessing that i^ $tu^g him; 

. " The 
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The dishonour of being shewn as Gibber's antagonist 
could never be compensated by the victory. Cibber 
had notlung to lose ; when Pope had exhausted all 
his malignity upon him, h6 would rise in the esteem 
both of his friends and his enemies. Silence only 
could have made him despicable ; the blow which did 
not appear to be felt would have been struck in vain. 

But Pope's irascibility prevailed, and he resolved 
to tell the whole English world that he was at war 
with Cibber ; and, to shew that he thought him no 
common adversary, he prepared no common ven- 
geance; he published a new edition of the ^^ Dun- 
^^ ciad *,*• in which he degraded Theobald from hig 
painful pre-eminence, and enthroned Cibber in his 
stead. Unhappily the two heroes were of opposite 
characters, and Pope was unwilling to lose what he 
had already written ; he has therefore depraved his 
poem by giving to Cibber the old books, the old pe- 
dantry, and the sluggish pertinacity of Theobald. 

Pope was ignorant enough of his own interest, to 
make another change, and introduced Osborne con- 
tending for the prize among the booksellers. Osborne 
was a man entirely destitute of shame, without sense 
of any disgrace but that of poverty. He told me, 
when he was doing that which raised Pope's resent- 
ment, that he should be put into the " Dunciad ;'* 
but he had the fate of " Cassandra.'* I gave no 
xredit to his prediction, till in time I saw it accom- 
plil^ed. The shafts of satire were directed equally 
in vain against Cibber and Osborne ; being repelled 
by the impenetrable impudence of one and deadened 
by the impassive dulness of the other. Pope con- 

* In 1743, 
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fessed his own paia by his anger; but he gave no 
pain to those who had provoked him. He was able 
to hurt none but himself ; by transferring the same 
ridicule from one to another, he reduced himself to 
the insignificance of his own magpie^ who from his 
cage calls cuckold at a venture. 

Cibher, according to his engagement, repaid the 
. ^^ Dunciad'' with another pamphlet *, which, Pope 
said, ^^ would be as good as a dose of hartshorn to' 
" him ;" but his tongue and his heart were at vari- 
lince. I have heard Mr. Richardson relate, that he 
attended his father the painter on a visit, when one 
of Gibber's pamphlets came into the hands of Pope, 
who said, " These things are my diversion." They 
sat by him while he perused it, and saw his features 
writhing with anguish ; and young Richardson said 
to his father when they returned, that he hoped to 
be preserved from such diversion as had been that 
day the lot of Pope. 

From this tiqie, finding his diseases more oppres- 
sive, and his vital powers gradually declining, he no 
longer strained his faculties with any original compo- 
sition, nor proposed any other employment for his 
remaining life than the revisal and correction of his 
former works ; in which he received advice and as- 
sistance from Warburton, whom he appears to have 
trusted and honoured in the highest degree. 

He laid aside his Epick Poem, perhaps without 
much loss to mankind ; for his hero was Brutus the 
Trojan, who, according to a ridiculous fiction, 
established a colony in Britain. The subject therefore 
was of the fabulous age ; the actors were a race upon 
whom imagination had been exhausted, and atten- 

* In 1744. 
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fCion wearied^ and to whom the mind will not easily 
be recalled^ when it is invited in blank verse, which 
Pope had adopted with great imprudence, and, I 
think, without due consideration of the nature of our 
iariguage. The sketch is, at least in part, preserved 
by Ruffhead ; by which it appears, that Pope waa 
thoughtless enoligh to model the names of his heroes 
with terminations not consistent with the time of 
jcountry in which he places them. 

He lingered through the next year ; but percdived 
himself, as he expresses it, " going down the hill." 
He had for at least five years been afflicted with au 
asthma, and other disorders, which his physicians 
werp unable to relieve. Towards the end of his life 
he consulted Dr. Thomson, a man who had, by large 
pronoises, and free censures of the common practice 
of physick, forced himself up into sudden reputation. 
Thomson declared his distemper to be a dropsy, and 
evacuated part of the water by tincture of jalap; 
hut confessed that his belly did not subside. Thom- 
son had many enemies, and Pope was persuaded to 
dismiss him. 

While he was yet capable of amusement and con- 
versation, as he was one day sitting in the air with 
Lord Bolingbroke and Lord Marchmont, he saw his 
favourite Martha Blount at the bottom of the terrace, 
gnd asked Lord Bolingbroke to go and hand her up. 
Bolingbroke, not liking his errand, crossed his legs 
ai^ sat still ; but Lord Marchmont, who was youn-* 
ger and less captious, waited on the lady, who, 
when he came to her, asked, " What, is he not 
^^ dead yet ?" She is said to have neglected him, 
ivith shamefui unkindness, in the latter time of his 

decay; 
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decay ; yet, of the little which he had to leave sh* 
had a very great part. Their acquaintance b^an 
early ; the life of each was pictured on the other'ii 
mind ; their conversation therefore was endearing, foi* 
when they met, there was an immediate aoalition of 
congenial notions. Perhaps - he considered her un- 
willingness to approach the chamber of sickness as 
female weakness, or human frailty ; perhaps he was 
conscious to himself of peevishness and impatience, 
or, though he was offended by her inattention, might 
yet consider her merit as overbalancing her fault i 
and, if he had suffered his heart to be alienated from 
her, he could have found nothing that might fill hef 
place ; he could have only shrunk within himself ; it 
was too late to transfer his confidence or fondness. 

In May, 1 744, his death was approaching * ; on 
the sixth, he was all day delirious, which he men-' 
tioned four days afterwards as a sufficient humilia- 
tion of the vanity of man } he afterwards complained 
of seeing things as through a curtain, and in false co-^ 
lours, and one day, in the presence of Dodsley, ask-^ 
ed what arm it was that came out from -the walk 
He said that his greatest inconvenience was inability 
to think. 

Bolingbroke sometimes wept over him in this stat^ 
of helpless decay ; and being told . by Spence, that 
Pope, at the intermission of his deliriousness,. was 
always saying something kind either of bis present or 
absent friends, and that his humanity seemed to have, 
survived his understanding, answered, " It has so.^ 
And added, ^' I never in my life knew a man that 
*^ had so tender a Heart for hi^ particular friends, of 
^^ more general friendship for matikind.*' At anothet' 

* Spence. 

time 
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tiitte b^ said, ^^ I have known Pope these thirty years, 
*^ and value myself more in his friendship than"—* 
His grief then suppressed his voicCi 

Pope expressed undoubting confidence of a future 
^tate. Being asked by his friend Mr. Hooke, a papist, 
whether he would not die like his father and mother, 
and whether a priest should not be called ; he an- 
swered, " I do not think it is essential, but it will be 
" very right ; and I thank you for putting me in 
" mind of it." 

In the morning, after the priest had given him the 
last sacraments, he said, ^^ There is nothing that is 
" meritorious but virtue and friendship, and indeed 
« friendship itself is only a part of virtue." 

He died in the evening of the thirtieth day of 
May, 1 744, so placidly,* that the attendants did not 
discern the exact time of his expiration. He was bu- 
ried at Twickenham, near his father and mother, 
where a monument has been erected to him by his 
commentator, the Bishop of Gloucester. 

He left the care of his papers to his executors ; 
first to Lord Bolingbrokfe *, and, if he should not be 
living, to the Earl of Marchmont ; undoubtedly ex- 
pecting them to be proud of the trust, and eager to ex- 
tend his fame. But let no man dream of influence 
beyond his Hfe, Afteradecent time, Dodsley the book- 
seller went to solicit preference as the publisher, and 
was told that the parcel had not been yet inspected ; 
and, whatever was the reason, the world has been dis- 
appointed of what was " reserved for the next age." 

* This is somewhat inaccurately expressed. Lord Bolingbroke 
was not an executor : Pope's papers were left to him specifically, 
<3T, in case of his deaths to Lord Marclunont, C. 

Vol. XI. L He 
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. He lost, indeed, the favour of BoKngbroke by % 
Icind of posthumous offence. The political p^m^ 
phlet called " The PatFiot King" had been put into 
his hands that he might procure the impression of » 
yery few copies, to be distribiited^ atftcprdipg to th^ 
author's direction, among his ftriend^^ and Pope sl9r 
sured him that no more had been printed th^ti "^^r^ 
allowed; but, soon after his deaths the prki\\stv 
brought and resigned a com{]dete edition of fifteen 
hundred copies, which Pope had ordered him to 
print, and retain in secret. He kept, us was ob- 
served, his engagement to Pope, better than Pope ha<) 
kept it to his friend; dnd nothing was known of 
the transaction, till, upon the death of his employer, 
he thought himself obliged to deliver the books to 
the right owner, who, with great indignation, made 
a fire in his yard, an4 delivered the whole impressiqa 
to the flames. 

Hitherto nothing had been done which Mfas npt 
naturally dictated by resentment of violated faith ; 
resentment more acrimonious, as the violator had 
been more loved or more trusted. But here the an- 
ger might have stopped ; the injury was private^ aftd 
t-here was little danger from the example. 

Bolingbroke, however, was not yet satisfied ; his 
thirst of vengeance excited him to blast the memory 
of the man over whom he had wept in his last 
struggles ; and he employed Mallet, another friend 
of Pope, to tell the tale to the publick with all its 
aggravations. Warburton, whose heart was warm 
with his legacy, and tender by the recent separation, 
thought it proper for him to interpose ; and under- 
took, not indeed to vindicate the action, for breach 
of trust has always something criminal, but to exte- 
nuate 
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liuate it by an s^ology. Having advanced what 
cannot be denied^ that moral obliquity is made, more 
or less excusable by the motives, that produce it, he 
enquires wbat evil purpose could have induced Pope- 
to break his pmmise. He could not delight his vanity 
by usurping the work^ which, tjiough not sold in, 
rfiopgj had been shewn to a. number more than sufii** 
cient to preserve the author's claim ; he could not 
gratify hi» avarice, for he could not sell his plunder 
till BoUngbroke was dead. ; and even th^i^ if the 
copy was Ileftto another, his fraud would be defeated, 
and if left to himself would be useless. 

Warb^rton therefore supposes, with great appear- 
ance oi reason, that the irregularity of his- conduct 
proceeded wholly from his zeal for BoKngbroke^ wha 
might perhaps have destroyed the pamphlet, which 
Pope thought it his duty to preserve, even without 
its ^jithM's approbation. To this apology an answer 
waa wriMen in ^^ A Letter to the most impudent. 
^' Man living." 

He brought some reproach upoa his own memory 
hf, the petulant and contemptuous mention made in 
his will of Mn Allen, and an afiected repayment of 
his benefactions. Mrs. Blount, as the known friend 
and favourite of Pope, had been invited to the house 
of Allen, where she comported herself with such in- 
decent arrogance, that she parted fi-om Mrs. All^n,. 
in a state of irreconcirleable dislike, and the door 
was for ever barred against her. This exclusion she 
resented' with so UMich bitterness as to refuse any 
legacy from Pbpe, unlei^s he left the world with a 
disavovKal of obligatiQu to Allen. Having been long 
under her dominion, now tottering^ in the decline of 
life, and imable to resist the violence of her temper, 
' Ik 3 or 
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or perhaps, with the prejudice of a lover^ persuaded 
that she had suffered improper treatment^ he com- 
plied with her demand, and polluted his will with 
female resentment. Allen accepted the l^acy, which 
he gave to the hospital at Bath, observing that Pope 
was always a bad accomptant, and that, if to 1 50/« 
he had put a cipher more^ be had come nearer to the 
truth*. 

* This account of the difierence between Pope and Mr. Alleii 
is not so circumstantial as it was in Johnson's power to have 
made it. The particulars communicated to him concerning it 
he was too indolent to connnit to writing 3 the business of this 
note is to supply his omissions. 

Upon ah invitation in which Mrs. Blount was included^ Mr. 
Pope made a visit t6 Mr. Allen at Pdor-«paik> and having occasion 
to go to Bristol for a few days^ left Mrs. Blount behind him. In 
his absence Mrs. Blount> who viras of the Romish persuasion^ sig- 
nified an inclination to go to the Popish chapel at Bath> and de* 
sired of Mr. Allen the use of his chariot for the purpose ; but he 
being at that time mayor of the city> suggested the impropriety 
of having his carriage seen at the door of a place of worship^ to 
which as a magistrate he was at least restrained from giving a 
sanction^ and might be required to suppress^ and therefore desired 
to be excused. Mrs. Blount resented this refusal^ and told Pope 
of it at his return^ and so infected him with her rage that they 
both left the house abrubtly f . 

An instance of the like negligence may be noted in his relation 
of Pope*s love of painting, which difiers much IJrom the informa- 
tion I gave him on that head. A picture of Betterton« certainly 
co{Hed from Kneller by Pope |> Lord Mansfield once shewed me 
at Kenwood-house« adding, that it was the only one he ever 
finished, for that the weakness of his eyes was an obstruction to 
his use of the pencil. H. 

t This is altogejther wiong. Pope kept up his friendship with Mr. AUe& 
to the last, as appears by his letters, and Mrs. Blount remained in Mr> 
Allen's house some time after tiie coolness took place between her and 
Mrs, Allen. Allen's convenation with Pope on this subject, «nd his lettem 
to Mrs. Blount, all whose quarrels he was obliged to shaie, will appear 
in Mr. Bowles's edition of Pope's Works now in the press. C. 

t See p. 74. 

THE 
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THE person of Pope is well known not to hare 
been formed by the nicest model. He has, in his 
account of the " Little Club/' compared himself 
to a spider, and by another is described as protube- 
rant behind and before. He is said to have been 
beautiful in his infancy ; ^nt he was of a constitution 
originally feeble and weak ; and, as bodies of a ten- 
der frame are easily distorted, his deformity was^ro- 
bably in part the efiect of his application. His sta- 
ture was so low, that, to bring him to a level with 
common tables, it was necessary to raise his seat. 
But his face was not displeasing, and his eyes were 
animated and vivid. 

By natural deformity, or accidental distortion, his 
vital functions were so much disordered, that his life 
was a ^ ' long disease.*' His most frequent assailment 
was the headach, which he used to relieve by inhal- 
ing the steam of coffee, which he very frequently re- 
quired. 

Most of what can be told concerning his petty 
peculiarities was communicated by a female do- 
mestick of the Earl of Oxford, who knew him per- 
haps after the middle of life. He was then so weak 
as to stand in perpetual need of female attendance ; 
extremely sensible of cold, so that he wore a kind of 
fur doublet, under a shirt of a very coarse warm 
linen with fine sleeves. When he rose, he was in- 
vested in boddice made of stiff canvas, being scarcely 
able to hold himself erect till they were laced, and 
he then put on a flannel waistcoat. One side was 
contracted. His legs were so slender, that he en- 
larged 
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larged their bulk with three pair of stockings, which 
were drawn on and off by the maid ; for he was not 
sble to dress. or undress'hiin«e}f, aiiddfi^ther ^dnt to 
hsd nor rose without help. H«$ witness ttiade it 
•very difficult for him to be dean. 

'His hair hadrfivUeh almost all awity; and be used 
(to dineyaometimei witii 'Lord Oxford, firivately, in 
iE velvet tcap. iHk drees iofcereiOQi]^ watS'blai]^; «with 
a tie-wig, and a little «sword. 

The indulgetnte and aeoonimodaition wbic^ his 
-sickness reqmsed, had taught him all the upjileasiBg 
and unsocial xjualities of a. valetudtnaory mAii« J9e 
expeeted that every thingshQuldjgive way tobis^eaee 
nor humour; asta child, whooe pare&ts will not hesr 
her cry, has an unresisted dominion in the nuffiety, 

Oesf que Venfant to&Jours est homme, 
(Jest que Vhomme est toujours enfant. 

.IWh^n^he wanted to sleep he "^^ podded in company;* 
. #nd onee slumbered at his own table while the Prince 
of Wales was talking of poetry. 

The reputation which. his friendship gave procured 
_him m^ny ipvitations ; but he was a very trouble- 
.«ome inmate, He brought no servant, and. bad .«o 
many wants, that a numerous attendance was scarcely 
able to wpply them. Wherever he waf , he left no 
room for another, because^he exacted tbe.attentioq, 
4md edwployed the activity, of the whole family, 
Ifis err^ds were po frequent and frivolous^ that the 
footmen in time avoided and negl^ted him ; - and the 
ISarl of Oxford disehai^ed 4Bome of th^ ^rvants^ toa^ 
their resolute refusal of his messages. The maidf , 
T^^ben til>ey h*4 xi^le9te4 th^ir busiii^s, alleged that 

they 
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Ijiey kad been (employed by Mr. Pope. One of his 
constant demands was of cof&e in the night, and to 
the woman that waited on him in his chamber he waa 
very burthensome : but he was careful tp recompense 
her want of sleep ; and Lord Oxford's serv?int (Je- 
clared^ that in the house where her business was to 
answer his c^ll, she wpqld not ask for wages. 

He had another fault, easily incident to those who, 
suffering much pain, think themselves entitled to 
whatever pleasures they pein snatch. He was too indul- 
gent to his appetite : he loved meat highly seasoned 
^nd of strong taste ; and, at the intervals of the table^ 
amused himself with biscuits and dry conserves. If 
he sat down to a variety of dishes, he would oppress^ 
his stomach with repletion ; and though he seemed- 
angry when a dram was offered him, did not forbear 
to drink it. His friends, who knew the avenues to 
his heart, pampered him with presents of luxury, 
which he did not suffer to stand neglected. The^ 
death of great men is not always proportioned to the 
lustre of their lives. Hannibal, say^ Juvenal, did 
not perish by the javelin or the sword ; the slaughters . 
of Cannae were revenged by a ring. The death of 
Pope was imputed by some of his friends to a silver 
saucepan, in which it was his delight to^heat potted 
lampreys. 

That he loved too well to eat, is certain ; but that 
his sensuality shortened his life will not be hastily , 
concluded, when it is remembered that a confor- 
mation so irregular lasted six and fifty years, not- 
withstanding such pertinacious diligence of study 
apd meditation, 

U 
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In all his intercourse with mankind, he had great 
delight in artifice, and endeavoured to attain all hi$ 
purposes by indirect and unsuspected methods, 
*^ He hardly drank tea without a stratagem,** If, at the 
house of his friends, he wanted any accommodation^ 
he was not willing to ask for it in plain terms, but 
would mention it remotely as something convenient; 
though, when it was procured, he soon made it ap- 
pear for whose sake it had been recommended. Thu^ 
he teized Lord Orrery till he obtained a screen. He 
practised his arts on such small occasions, that Lady 
Bolingbroke used to say, in a French phrase, that 
he played the politician about cabbages and tur- 
nips." His unjustifiable impression of the " Patriot 
King," as it can be imputed to no particular mo- 
tive, must have proceeded from his general habit of 
secrecy and cunning ; he caught an opportunity of 
a sly trick, and pleased himself with the thought of 
outwitting Bolingbroke. 

In familiar or convivial conversation, it does not 
appear that he excelled. He may be said to have re- 
sembled Dryden, as being not one that was distin- 
guished by vivacity in company. It is remarkable, 
that so near his time, so much should be known 
of what he has wntten, and so little of what he has 
said : traditional memory retains no sallies of raillery, 
nor sentences of observation ; nothing either pointed 
or solid, either wise or merry. One apophthegm 
only stands upon record. When an objection, raised 
against his inscription for Shakspeare, was defended 
by the authority of " Patrick,** he replied — ^^ hor- 
^^ resco refergns**— -that " he would allow the pub- 

" lisher 
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^ lisTier of a Dictionary to know the meaning of a 
** single word, but not of two words put together.** 

He was fretful and easily displeased, and allowecl 
himself to be capriciously resentful. He would some- 
times leave Lord Oxford silently, no one could tell 
why, and was to be courted back by more letters and 
messages than the footmen were willing to carry. The 
table was indeed infested by Lady Mary Wortley, 
who was the friend ^f Lady Oxford, and who, know- 
ing his peevishness, could by no intreaties be re- 
strained from contradicting him, till their disputes 
were sharpened to such asperity, that one or the 
other quitted the house. • 

He sometimes condescended to be jocular with 
servants or inferiors ; but by no merriment, either 
of others or his own, was he ever seen excited to 
laughter. 

Of his domestick character, frugality was a part 
eminently remarkable. Having determined not to 
be dependent, he determined not to be in want, and 
therefore wisely and magnanimously rejected all temp- 
tations to expence unsuitable to his fortune. This 
general care must be universally approved ; but it 
sometimes appeared in petty artifices of parsimony, 
such as the practice of writing his compositions on 
the back of letters, as may be seen in thfe remaining 
copy of the " Iliad," by which perhaps in five years 
five shillings were saved i or in a niggardly reception 
of his friends, and scantiness of entertainment, as, 
when he had two guests in his house, he would set 
at supper a single pint upon the table ; and, having 
himself taken two small glasses, would retire ; and 
pay, ^^ Gentlemen, I leave you to your wine/* Yet 
• * be; 
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he tells his friends, that ^^ he has a heart for all^ » 
^' house for all, and, whatever they may thinks a 
*' fortune for all." 

He sometimes, however, made a splendid dinner^ 
and is said to have wanted no part of the skill or ele- 
gance which such performances require* That this 
mi^ificence should be often displayed, that obstinate 
prudence with which he conducted his affairs would 
not permit; for his revenue, certain and casual, 
amounted only to about eight hundred pounds a 
year, of which however he declares himself able to 
assign one hundred to charity*. 

Of this fortune, which, as it arose from publick 
Ifcpprobation^ was very honourably obtained, his ima- 
gination seems to have been too full ; it would be 
hard to find a man, so well entitled to notice by his 
wit, that ever delighted so much in talking of hit 
money. In his Letters, and in his poems, his gar- 
den and his grotto, his quincunx and his vines, or 
some hints of his opulence, are always to be found. 
The great topick of his ridicule is poverty^ the 
crimes with which he reproaches his antagonists are 
their debts, their habitation in the Mint, and their 
want of a dinner. He seems to be of an opinicm not 
very uncommon in the world, that to want mon^ is 
to want every thing. 

Next to the pleasure of contemplating his posses- 
sions, seem« to be that of enumerating the men of 

* Part of it arose from an annuity of two hundred pounds a 
year, which he had purchased either of the late Duke of Buek-> 
jpghamahire, or the Dutchess fais mother, and which was chm^ged 
on 4ome estate of that &mily. [See p. 8S.] The deed by wUch it 
was granted was some yqars in my custody, £L 

high 
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lugh xaiik wkh whom he was acquainted^ and whose 
notice he loudly proclaims not to have been obtained 
hj any .practices of meanness or servility ; a boast 
which 'was never denied to be true, and to which 
veiy few poets have ever aspired. Pope never set his 
genius to sale, he never flattered those whom he did 
not love, or upraised those whom he did not esteensif 
Savage however remarked, that he bQgan a little to 
relax his dignity when he wrote a distich for his 
^ Hjghness^s dqg." 

HisL admiration of the Great seems to have inca'eased 
icL the advance of life. He passed over peers and 
statesman to -inscribe his Iliad to Congreve, with a 
nuiguanimity of which the praise had been complete, 
htd^s friend's virtue been equal to his wit. Why 
he was chosen for so great an honour, it is not now 
' possible to know ; there is no trace in literary history 
jo{ any, particular intimacy between them. The name 
of Coi^greve appears in the Letters amoi^g those of 
Jbis other friends, {but without any observable distinct 
tion or .consequence. 

To his latter works, however, he took care to 
*aiinex names dignified with titles, but was not very 
iuippy an his choice : for, except JLord Bathurst^ 
jxonerof his noble friends were such as that. a good 
.man would wish to have his intimacy with them 
j^nown to posterity ; he can derive little honour 
from the notice of Cobham, Burlington, or Boling* 
broke. 

Of his efocial qualities, if an estimate be made 
from his Letters, an opinion too favourable . cannot 
e^fc^ily be formed ; they exhibit a perpetual and 
unclouded effulgence of general benevolence and 

particul^ 
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particular fondness. There is nothing but liberalitjr, 
gratitude^ constancy, and tenderness. It has been 
so long said as to be commonly believed, that the 
true characters of men may be found in their Letters, 
and that he who writes to his friend lays his heart 
open before him. But the truth is> that such were 
the simple friendships of the *^ Golden Age,** and 
are now the friendships only of children. Very few 
caa boast of hearts which they dare lay open to them- 
selves, and of which, by whatever accident exposed, 
they do not shun a distinct and continued view ; and, 
certainly, what we hide from ourselves we do not 
shew to our friends. There is, indeed, no transac- 
tion which offers stronger temptations to fallacy and 
sophistication than epistolary intercourse. I&^the 
eagerness of conversation the first emotions of the 
mind often burst out before they are considered ; in 
the tumult of business, interest and passion have their 
genuine eflTect ; but a friendly Letter is a calm and 
deliberate performance in the cool of leisure, in the 
stillness of solitude, and surely no man sits down to 
depreciate by design his own character. 

Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity ; for 
by whom can a man so much wish to be thought 
better than he is, as by him whose kindness he desires 
to gain or keep ? Even in writing to the world there 
is less constraint ; the author is not confronted with 
his reader, and takes his chance of approbation 
among the different dispositions of mankind; but 
a Letter is addressed to a single mind, of which the 
prejudices and partialities are known ; and must 
therefore please, if not by favouring them, by for- 
bearing to oppose them. 

To 
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To charge those favourable representations^ which 
men give of their own minds with the guilt of hy- 
pocritical falsehood^ would shew more severity than 
knowledge. The writer commonly beli^v^s himself. 
Almost every man's thoughts, while they are ge- 
oeral, are right; and most hearts are pure while 
temptation i^ away« It is easy to awaken gene-* 
rous sentiments in privacy ; to despise death when 
there is no danger ; to glow with benevolence when 
there is nothing to be given. While such ideas are 
formed^ they are felt; and self-love does not suspect 
the gleam of virtue to be the meteor of fancy. 

If the Letters of Pope are considered merely as 
compositions, they seemed to be premeditated and 
artificial. It is one thing to write, because there 
is something which the mind wishes to discharge;, 
and another, to solicit the imagination, because 
ceremony or vanity require something to be written. 
Pope confesses his early Letters to be vitiated with 
cfffectaiian and ambition : to know whether he dis- 
entangled himself from these perverters of epistolary 
integrity, his book and his life must be set in com- 
parison. 

One of his favourite topicks is contempt of his 
own poetry. For this, if it had been real, he would 
deserve no commendation ; and in this he was cer- 
tainly not sincere, for his high value of himself was 
sufficiently observed ; and of what could he be proud 
but of his poetry ? He writes, he says, when '^ he 
** has just nothing else to do ;" yet Swift complains 
that he was never at leisure for conversation, because 
he had '^ always some poetical saheme in his head." 
It was punctually required that his writing box 
^ should 
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should be set npon hid bedl before he rate; and 
Lord Oxford's doinestick related, that, in the dreads 
fill winter pf forty, she was called from her bed by 
him foot times in one night, to supply him wiA» 
paper, lest he should lose a thought.^ 

He pretends ins«MibiMty to censure and criticisftt, 
though it was observed by all who knew him that 
erery pamphlet disturbed his quiet, and that hi« ex« 
treme irritability laid him open to perpetual vea&* 
atton ; but he wished to despise his eriticks^ and 
therefore hoped that he did despise them. 

As he happened to live in two reigns when the 
Court paid little attention to poetry, he nursed in his 
mind a foolish disesteem of Kings, and proclaims that 
*^ he never sees Courts** Yet a little regard shewft 
him by the Prince of Walesa melted his obduracy ; 
and he had not much to say when he was asked hf^ 
his Royal Highness, ^^ How he could love a Prince 
*• while he disliked Kings ?'* 

He very frequently professes cxmtempt of ihfi 
work}^ and represents himself as looking on man- 
kind, sometimes with gay indifference, as oixenineta 
of a hillock, below his serious attention ; and somi^ 
times with gloomy indignation, as on monsters^HKMV 
worthy of hatred than of pity. These were disposi* 
tions apparently counterfeited. How could he despiae 
those whom he lived by pleasing, and on whose appro* 
bation his esteem of himself was superstrocted? Whjr 
should he hate those to whose favour he owed hit 
honour and his ease ? Of things that terminate in 
human life, the world is the proper judge ; to despise 
its sentence, if it were possible, is not just ; and if it 
were just, is not possible. Pope was far enough from 

thii 
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this uir[^e&sofiabl6 temper t he was sufficiently a fool 
to Shme^ atid hid feult was, that he pretended to 
neglect it. Hh levity and his ^uUenness were only 
in his Lfttfi^; he passed through catnmon life^ 
toatetJmes Vea^, and sometimes pleased, with the 
natttfal emotions ^ eommoi^ men. 

l^\s 6confi of the Great is too often repeated to 
h^ feal} ^o man thinks much of that which he 
despisdS ; and as falsehood is always in danger of 
inconsistency^ be makes it his boast at aoother time 
that he hves among them. 

It is evident that his own importance swells often 
in his mind. He is afraid of writing, lest the clerks 
of the Post-office should know his secrets ; he has 
many enemies ; he considers himself as surrounded by 
nniv^sal jealousy : ^' after many deaths, and many^ 
^ dispersions, two or three of us," says he, " may 
^ still be brought together, not to plot, but to divert 
^ our selves^ and . the world too, if it pleases :" and 
they can live together, and " shew what friends wits 
^^ may be, in spite of all the fools in the world.'* 
All this while it was likely that the clerks did not 
know his hand ^ he certainly had no more enemies 
than a publick character like his inevitably excites ; 
and with what d^ree of friendship the wits might 
Kve, very few were so much fools as ever to en- 
quire. 

Somce part of this pretended discontent he learned 
from Swift, and expresses it, I think, most frequently 
in his correspondence with him. Swift's resentment 
was unreasonable, but it was sincere ; Pope's was tlie 
mere mimickry of his friend, a fictitious part which 
he began to play before it became him. When h^. 
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Was only twenty-five years old, he related that " jt 
^^ glut of study and retirement had thrown him on 
*^ the world," and that there was danger lest ^* a glut 
^^ of the world should throw him back upon study 
^* and retirement/' To this Swift answered with 
great propriety, that Pope had not yet acted or suf- 
fered enough in the world to have become weary of 
it. And, indeed, it must have been ^ome very 
powerful reason that can drive back to solitude him 
who has once enjoyed the pleasures of society. 

In the Letters both of Swift and Pope there aj^pears 
such narrowness of mind, as mak^s them insensible 
of any excellence that has not some affinity with theijr 
own, and confines their esteem and approbation to 
so small a number, that whoever should form hi$ 
opinion of the age from their representation, woukl 
suppose them to have lived amidst ignorance and 
barbarity, unable to find among their contemporariesr 
either virtue or intelligence, and persecuted by thos^ 
that could not understand them. 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he pro^ 
fesses contempt of fame, when he speaks of riches 
and poverty, of success and disappointment, with 
negligent indifference, he certainly does not express 
his habitual and settled sentiments^ but either wit^ 
4\x\ly disguises his own character, or, what is more 
likely, invests himself with temporary qualities^ and 
sallies out in the colours' of the present moment. 
His hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, acted 
strongly upon his mind ; and, if he dififered fix>m 
others, it was not by carelessness ; he was irritable 
and resentful ; his malignity to Philips, whom he had 
first made ridiculous, and then hated for being angry, 

continued 
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eontihiied too long. Of his Taiii Sesife to make Bent- 
fey contemptible, I never neaMl any adequatie rea- 
son, tie was sometimes wdnton in his attacks ; ahcl^ 
before CKandos, Ladjr Wortle^y, aiid itill, was meati 
in his retreat. 

* The virtues which seem to have haa most rf Kis 
^cti6n were liberality and fidelity oF friendship, in 
which it does not appear that he was other £Kan Ke 
describes himself. His fortune did hot suffer his cha- 
rity to be splendid and conspicuous ; but He assislelf 
libdsley with a hundred pounds,' that he ihi^Kt open 
ishopi and, of the subscription of forty pounds & 
ygttr that he raised for Savage, twenty were paid hf 
hinfiself. He was accused of loving money ; but HU 
love was ea^riiess to gain, ridt soTici£ude to keep it.' 
in the duties of mendship h'e 'was zealous and con- 
ftant ; his early ihaturify of nimd cdmitnonly united! 
Wm with men older {had Kithself; ahd therefore,* 
^itholut attaining anv cdnsideiibie tenj^Ii of life, he 
Aw many compamoris of hw youth sftik into the 
gfAVfe ; biit it does not appear ^af Ee lost a siri^ 
firicaid by co!9h^s's oir by injury ; those wh6 I6ved[ 
him once, continued their kindness, flis ungrafeful 
menl^oti of Allen in his will, was tlie effect of his 
«rfhei«ice to oh^ whom heha^lffeoWn mncft loff^^f, 
ataf Whoih he naturalFy loved wltfi gr«i6er foricl- 
neSa. ' His violation of the trust" reposira ra hfiia. 
by Bolinebroke, could have no t&'otive inconsistent 
vtm €t^' Mrtd^t aBectio^ ; he' eitlier iWa^ the 
9mm Bb- rf^i« t<j ind?teiit {hat lie ifei^bf ii; of 

so* nmm mi w expbci&l hik ftW t^ ap^ 

<VSt.XL M I* 
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. It was reported, with such confidence as almost t$ 
enforce belief, that in ihe papers entrusted to his 
executors was found a defamatory Life of Swif^ 
which he had prepared as an instrument ^f ven- 
geance, to be used if any provocation should be ever 
given. About this I enquired of the Earl of March* 
mont, who assured me that no such piece was among 
' his remains. 

. The religion in which he lived and died was that 
of the Church of Rome, to which in his correspon-- 
dence with Racine he professes himself a sincere ad- 
'herent. That he was not scrupulously pious in some 
part of his life« is known by many idle and indecent 
applications of sentences taken from the Scriptures ; 
a mode of merriment which a good man dreads for 
its prpfaneness, and a witty man disdains for its easi- 
ness and vulgarity. But to whatever levities he has 
been betrayed, it does not appear that his principles 
were ever corrupted, or that he ever lost his belief 
of Revelation. The positions which he transmitted 
from Bolingbroke he seems not to have understood, 
and was pleased with an interpretation that made 
them orthodox. 

A man of such exahed superiority, and so little 
moderation, would naturally have all his delinquen- 
cies obsenred and aggravated ; those who could not 
deny that he was excellent, would rejoice to find 
that he was not perfect. 

Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillii^ness 
with which the same man is allowed to possess many 
advantages, that his learning has been d^reciated. 
He certainly was, in his early life, a man of great 
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Hterary curiosity; and, when he wrote his ^^ Essay 
.. ^ on Criticisin/ had, for hfs age, a very wide ac- 
quaintance with books. When he entered into the 
H?ing world, it seems to have haf^ned to him as 
to mat^ others, that he was less attentive to des^d 
masters ; he studied in the academy of Fkraceisus, 
and made the universe his favourite volume. He 
gathered his notions fresh fitom reality, not ftom the 
copies of authors, but the originals of nature. Yet 
there is no reason to beKeve that literature ever lost 
his esteem; he always professed to love readings 
and Dobson, who spent some time at his house trans* 
lating his ^^ Essay on Man,'' when I asked him what 
learning he found him to possess, answered, ^^ More 
'^ than I expected/' His frequent references to 
history, his allusions to various kinds of knowledge, 
tfiid hi» images selected from art and natuie, with his 
observations on the operations of the mind and the 
modes of life, shew an intelligence perpetually on the 
wing, excttrsive, vigorous, and diligent, eager to 
jiiirsiie knowledge, and attentive to retail it. 

From this curiosity arose the desire of travelling, 
to which he alludes in his verses to Jervas, and 
which, Plough he never found an oppo^unity 
to graifeify it, did not leave him till his life de- 
clined. 

Of his intellectual character, the constituent and 
fundamental principle was good sense, a prompt and 
intuitive perception of consonance and propriety., 
He saw immediatefy^ of his own conceptions, what 
was to be chosen, and what to be rejected ; and, in 
the works of others, what was to be shunned, and 
v^t WBS to be copied. , 

\l$ But 
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Q^t ^c¥)d seme ak>ne is a sedate wd qpii^^ 
htfy which mm»S^ its poswisums well, but does iiol 
ioci^^ltte them ; it colloots few malerkds for its <hto 
DpoTAtions, and pf«$erve8 saffity:^ but netar gains m^ 
pfeta^ey. Pope hpd likewise genius ; a mind active^ 
^hitio««> and adtroturous, always inv!ei(t%irttfig^ 
#hray!i aspiring ; i|i iti widest search still lon^ag^ 
to g^ forwavd, in ita hiflMt %hte atiU wiiihing to 
he high^ ; always imagining som^M^g gi^ter 
than it kn^ws^ a)^my9 em^vmrmg more thao ii 
^ando* 

To 9^i«t these powers, he is said to have had gmsrt 
«tit^ng<b >«d ^b3Ea«t|ie9s of m^moiy • That whidii ba 
had heard m r^ was not cafdiy lost; and behaal 
hefoie him not only what his own meditatiMa 
•Hg|p3fM> but what he had found in other wri- 
tjers that m%ht be aorasamodated to his {nmenl. 
puifK^, 

These heiiefita of nature he improved by incaaskni 
^qd unwearied diligmoe ; he had reoonrae to ^rety 
source q| ijatdUigenQe, and lost no opportusnty c^ 
i|iforniMiw ; he oonsoltad Ihe living as well as the 
<|^d ; b^ vts4 h^ ^Mspositvma^ hia friends, and 
was n«^ content ^ith medioerity, whrn exoeU»oe 
coiiid hf9 aMai4^- lie CQiudderad ^poetry as librl^ 
stness of his life; and, however he might seem to. 
lament his op«<^^((Mi, \m fiattowaiit veitfi constancy ; 
t^ make v^p^ \nm hm, fiist hkom, and to meai 
thienjt wa^ h^ last 

lS^<m his 9ttwtmkUkif(mltyi b^ waanmtsifitttrted; 
If cpnyer^QU offwfd.aay thiki^ that could be iob^ 
ppwedi h^QQf9iV»tte4iit/tQ paper; if a ttsougH •» 
perhaps an expression more hap|»y lAan waa4:Manoiv 

ro>s0 
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Mse to his mirid^ he was careful to writei it; an in- 
dependent distich was preserved for an opportunity 
x)f insertion ; and some little fhigments have beeii 
found containing lines^ or parts of lines^ to be 
i^^ronght upon at some other time. 

He was one of those few whose labour ift their plea^ 
tn/te : -he was never elevated to negligence, nor wea- 
ried to impatience ; he never passed a fault unamend-*' 
ied by indiflference^ nor quitted it by despair. He la* 
boured his works first to gain reputation^ and after- 
Wards to Iceep it. 

" Of composition there are different methods. Some 
employ at once memory and invention, and, with 
Httle intermediate use of the pen, form and polish 
large masses by continued meditation, and Write their 
productions only when, in their own opinion, they 
have completed them. It is related of Virgil, that 
his custom was to pour out a great number of verses 
in the morning, and pass the day in retrenching exu- 
berances, and correcting inaccuracies. The method 
of Pope, as may be collected from his translation, 
was to write his first thoughts in his first words, and 
gradually to amplify, decorate, rectify, and refine 

tfeem; 

With such faculties, and such dispositions, he ex- 
celled every other writer in poetical prudence: he 
wrote in such a manner as might expose him to few 
hazards. He used almost always the same fabrick of 
verse; and^ indeed, by those few essays which he made 
of any other, be did not enlarge his reputation. Of this 
uniformity the certain consequence was readiness and 
dexterity. By perpetual practice, language had, in 
his mind, a systematical arrangement ; having always 

the 
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the same use for words^ he had words so 'selected 

and combined as to be ready at his call. > This in*- 

•I 

crease of facility he confessed himself to have per- 
ceived in the progress of his translation. 

But what was yet of more importance, his effii- 
sions were always voluntary, and his subjects chosen 
by himself. His independence seoired him from 
drudging at a task, and labouring upon a barren to* 
pick; he never exchanged praise for money, nor 
opened a shop of condolence or congratulation. His 
poems, therefore, were scarcely ever temporaiy. He 
suffered coronations and royal marriages to pass with- 
out a song ; and derived no opportunities from recent 
tfvmts, nor any popularity from the accidental dis- 
position of his readers. He was never reduced to 
the necessity of soliciting the sun to shine upon a 
birth-day, of calling the Graces and Virtues to a 
wedding, or of saying what multitudes have said 
before him. When he could produce nothing new, 
he was at liberty to be silent. 

His publications were for the same reason never 
hasty. He is said to have sent nothing to the press 
till it had lain two years under his inspection ; it is at 
least certain, that he ventured nothing without nic^ 
examination. He suffered the tumult of imagina- 
tion to subside, and the novelties of invention to grow 
familiar. He knew that the mind is always ena-^ 
moured of its own productions, and did not trust 
bis first fondness. He consulted his friends, and 
listened with great willingness to criticism; and, 
what was of more importance, he consulted himself^ 
Wid let nothing pass against his own judgment, 

He 
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He professed to have learned his poetry firom DryT 
den^ whom, whenever an opportunity was presented^ 
he praised through his whole life with unvaried libe- 
rality ; and perhaps his character may receive some 
illustration, if he be compared with his master. 

Integrity of understanding and nicety of disc^ni- 
ment were not allotted in a less proportion to Diyden 
than to Pope. The rectitude of Dryden*s mind was 
sufficiently shewn by the dismission of his poetical 
prejudices, and the rejection of unnatural thoughts 
and rugged numbers. But Dryden never desired to 
apply all the judgment that he had. He wrote^ 
and professed to write, merely for the people; 
and when he pleased others, he contented himself. 
He spent no time in struggles to rouse latent powers ; 
he never attempted to make that better which was 
already good, nor often to mend what he must have 
known to be feulty. He wrote, as he tells us, with 
very little consideration ; when occasion or necessity 
called upon him, he poured out what the present 
moment happened to supply, and, when once it 
had passed the press, ejected it from his mind ; for, 
when he had no pecuniary interest^ he had no further 
solicitude; 

Pope was not content to satisfy ; he desired to 
excel, and therefore always endeavoured to do his 
best ; he did not court the candour, but dared the 
judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indul- 
gence from others, he shewed none to himself. He 
examined lines and words with minute and puncti* 
lious observation, and retouched every part with in* 
defatigable diligence, till he had left nothing to he 
forgiven. 



i 






^ !^r this reason he kept bis pieces very long in his 
hands, w$i)e oe considered and reconsidered then). 
"tlie only goems which can be supposed to have beqi 
Written with such regard to the times as might hasten 
their publication, were tjie two satires of *^ Thirty- 
'J^ eight ;" of which Dodsley told me that they were 
' Touj^ht to nim by the author, that they migljit be 

iirly copied* ^' Almost eyery line,*' he said, " wa^ 

rtten written twice over ; I cave him a clean tran- 
'^.script, which he sent some time afterwards to me 
*^^foi^ the press, with almost every Ime written twice, 
'^ over a second time." 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased 
ai their publication, was not strictly true. . His pa- 
rental attention never abandoned them ; what he 

ound, amiss in t|^ first editiop, he silently corrected 
in those tl^at followed. Hf^ appears to have revised 
tne *^ Iliad,''. andl. freed.it ffpm some of its imper- 
fections; and tlie " Essay on Criticism" received 
maiiy^ improve|n€nts after it§ ftrst appearance. It; 
wiil seldom be ipound that he altered .without adding 

•mr^'^L-? 'W^^ff ^y vigour, I^Qpe , had perhqpp. 
*5.f/j]ia^ment o h^ut^ Qryden certainly 

Tfr*anted the diligence of Pope. 




of .mformation. H;s mind ^ha;. a larger .i^pgf^aj^^ 
he coUectsTiis images^and^ll^sjj^^ f^man^^org. 

exiehsive circumference of sciepce. Drvden knew . 
more of man in his general nature, and^PQpe in his^ 
local manners. The notions of Diyden were ^r^e4. . 
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by qpip]^h^iisive specuktipn ; and those of Pope by 
^Wt9i ^tt^tiop. There is more dignity in tiiie kQ<»i^ 
l^g? of Dryden^ tind more certainty in tt^t of Pope* 

Poetry was npt thie sole praise of either : for both 
^c^led likewise in prose ; but Pope cUd not horroiii 
his prose from his predecessor. The style of Dry- 
dai is capricious uxd varied ; that of Pope is. caar 
tious and uniform. Dryden observes the n^>tion&of 
his own mind ; Pope constrains ,his mind to ^his <mn 
rules of composition* Dryden is sometimes v)die* 
Qient and rapid i Pope is always smooth^ uniform^ aiudt 
gentle. Dry den's page is a natural afield, rising mtOi 
iiia|ua}ities, and diversified by the varied exubecamsi^ 
of abundant v^etation ; Pope's is a velvet l^waij 
shaven by the scythe, and levelled by the roller. 

Of genius^ that power which constitutes a poet ; 
that quality vnthout which judgment is cold, and 
knowledge is inert ; that energy which collects^ oom«* 
bines, amplifies, and animates ; the supQ|rior}ty mtisi^ 
with some hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. Iti^ 
not to be inferred, that of this poetical vigour Pope 
had only a little, because Dryden bad more.: for 
ey^ary <4ber writer since Milton must give place to 
I^ope;^ and even of Dryden it must be said| that, if 
he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better poems. 
Dryden's performances were always hasty, either 
excited by some external occasion, or extorted by 
domestick necessity ; he composed without consider 
ration, and published without correction* What his 
mind could supply at call, or gs^her in one excur? 
simi, was all that, he sought, and all that he gave^^ 
Tiie diktory caution of Pope enabled him to con** 
dense hjui^ s^tipients^ to mijiUiply his imi^g^> and to 

^ccu- 
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tcciimulate all that study might produce^ or chance 
might supply. If the flights of Dryden therefore 
are higher, Pope continues longer on the wing* If 
of 'Diyden*s fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the 
heat is more regular and constant. Dryden often 
surpasses expectation, and Pope never falls below it. 
Dryden is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope 
with perpetual delight. 

. This parallel will, i hope, when it is %vell consi- 
dered, be found just; and if the reader should sus- 
pectme, as I suspect myself, of some partial fondness 
for the memory of Dryden, let him not too hastily 
condemn me ; for meditation and enquiry may, per- 
haps, shem him the reasonableness of my determi-^ 
nation. 

THE Works of Pope are now to be distinctly 
exwdined, not so much with attention to slight 
faults or petty beauties, as to the general character 
ffiad effect of each performance. 

It se^ns jiatural for a young poet to initiate him* ' 
self by Pastorals, which, not professing to imitate 
real life, require no experience; and, exhibiting^ 
only the simple operation of unmmgled passions, 
adtnif'no subtle reasoning or deep enquiry. Pope'a 
pastorals ar6 not however composed but with close 
thought ; they have reference to the times pf the 
day, the seasons of the year, and the periods of hu- 
man life.. The last, that which turns the attention 
upon age. and death, was the author*s favourite. To 
tell of disappointment and misery, to thicken the 
darkn^s of futurity, and perplex the labyrinth of 
uncertainty, has been alw^s a delicious employment 

of 
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of the poets. His preference was probably just J 
wisb^ however, that his fondness had not over- 
looked a line in which the Zephyrs are made to io* 
menJt in silence. 

To chai^ these pastorals with want of invention^ 
is to require what w^s never intended. The imita- 
tions are so ambitiously frequent, that the writer evi* 
denUy means rather to shew his literature than his 
wit. It is surely sufficient for an author of sixteen^ 
not only to be able to copy the poems of antiquity 
with judicious selection, but to have obtained suffi- 
cient power pf language^ and skill in metre, to ex-^ 
hibit a series of versification, which had in English 
poetry no precedent^ nor has since had an imitation. 

The design of ff^indsar Forest is evidently derived, 
from " Cooper's Hill,** with some attention to 
Waller's poem on " The ftnrk ;" but Pope cannot be 
denied to excel his masters in variety and elegance, 
and the art of interchanging description, narrative^, 
and morality. The objection made by Dennis is . 
the want of plan, of a regular subordination of parts 
terminating in the principal and original design. 
There is this want in most descriptive poems, because 
as the scenes, which they must exhibit successively, 
are all subsisting at the same time, the order in 
which they are shewn must by necessity be arbitrary, 
and more is not to be expected from the last part 
than from the first. The attention, therefore, which 
c^tnnot be detained by suspense, must be excited by 
diversity, such as his poem ofifers to its reader. 

But the desire of diversity may be too much in- 
dulged ; the parts of ^^ Windsor Forest'* which de- 
serve least praise^ are those.which were added to en^ 

liveikt 
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Uvea die sttSness of the scene^ the appearance of 
Fhther Thames^ and the transformation of Lodonas 
Ad(fi8on had in hi« " Campaign" derided the ^iyem 
that « rise from their oozy beds" to tell stories of 
heroes ; and it is ^erefore strange that Pope should 
adopt a fictionnot only unnatural but lately censured. 
The ^torycS Lodofia is told with sweetness; but a 
new metamorphosis is a ready and puerile expedient; 
HOliiing is easier than to tell how a flower was once 
a blooming virgin, or a rock an obdurate tyrant. 

The ^ Temple of Fame'* has, as Steele warmly 
declaled, *^ a thousand beauties.'* Every part is* 
splendid ; there is great luxuriance of ornaments ;. 
Ae original vision of Chaucer was never denied to 
be nrach improved ; the allegory is very skilfully 
continued, the imagery is properly selected, and' 
learnedly displayed'; yet,'^ith all this comprehen- 
tion of excellence, as its scene is laid in remote ages, 
and its sentiments^ if the concluding paragraph be 
excepted, have little relation to general manners or 
common life, it never obtained much notice, but is 
turned silently over, and seldom quoted or mentioned 
yrith either praise or blame. 

ITiat The Messiah excels the " Pollio'* is no great 
praise, if It be considered from what original the 
improvements are derived. 

The " Verses on the unfortunate Lady** have drawn 
inuch attention by the illaudable singularity of treat-* 
ing suicide with respect ; and they must be allowed ' 
to be written in soiii^ p?^rts with vigorous animation^ 
and in others with gentle tenderness ; nor has Pope 
produced any poem in which the s^nse predominates 
inore over the diction. But the tale 19 not skilfully 

tol4 ; 
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teld; it4i»ot4eMytodi80piwtfaec)umotw<>fe|tli(A 
the Lady or her Guardian. History retttet th«t she 
ivas about ta difiparage herself by a marriagB with 
^oh intent ; Pope praises her fiur the dignity of $m* 
bitipn, and yet condemiis the un^le.to dttesliatichi fet 
his pride; the ambitroos love of a nieqe txmy beok 
posed by the interest^ malioei or eavy ot ab nneht^ 
)mt never by his pride. On swh ati oeoauofei a poA 
9^j be allowed to be obscure^ but u^oobnateteg^ 
never Gan be right« 

The '' Ode for St Ceeilia's Day'' mm undcrlakeii 
at the d^esii^ of Steele : in this the Author is genesiUji 
confessed to have miscarried^ yet he has miaeanried 
oply 4s c^otpared with Diydm : for he has filr out"* 
gone other competitors. Dryden's pltti is better 
dip6en ; history will always take stronger hold pf the 
i^ttontton than feible : the passions excited by Dryden 
are the pleasures and pains of real life ; H)§ scene of 
Pope is laid in ima^nary existence; Pope is read 
wi^ calmacquiewaicej Dryden with turbolmtde*; 

* The account herein before given of this lady and her cata» 
#trophe, cited by Johnson firom Ruffhead with a kind of acqui- 
escence in the trutb {hereof^ seems no other than might have been 
cKtuactedfixon the vanes themscWes. I have in my fniteisibli a 
ktter to Dr. Johnson, containing the nams of the lady 3 sad »« 
Inference to a gentleman well known in the literary wodd iojc 
her history « Him I have seen > and, firom a memorandum of some 
particulars to the purpose communicated to him by a lady of <fJA* 
Utf, he laftMEis me, that the unfortunate lady's name was Wl« 
thiiiAiuy,. airni|>tly pipnouiiced Winbuiy ; that she wts in fav^ ; 
with P^, and woul^ have married him) that her giarfisa,,, 
though dhe was deformed in person, looking upon such a match 
as hdieathher, sent her to a convent i atid ths^t a nooisej and not 
a swont put an end to her life. M. 
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light ; Pope hangs upon the ear, and Dryclen find* 
the JMEisses of the mmd. 

Botii the odes want the essential constituent of 
metrical compositions^ the stated recurrence of settled 
numbers. It may be alleged that Pindar is said by 
Horace to have written tmrneris lege solutis : but as 
DO such lax performances have been transmitted to us^ 
tliie meaning of that expression cannot be fixed ; and 
perhaps the like return might properly be made to a 
modem Pindarist, as Mr. Cobb received from Bent- 
ky, ^o^ when he found his criticismi^ upon a Greek 
Sxercise^ which C!obb had presented, refuted one 
dfter another by Pindar's authority, cried out at last, 
^' Kndar was ^ bold fellow^ but thou art an impu- 
*^ dent one." 

If Pbpe*s ode be particularly inspected, it will be 

found ^at the first stanza consists of sounds well 

» 

diosen inileed, but only sounds. 

The second consists of hyperbolical oommon- 
places, easily to be found, and perhaps without much 
difiici^lty to be as well expressed. 

In the third, however, there are numbers, images, 
harmony, and vigour^ not unworthy the antagonist 
cf Dryden. Had all been like this-^but every part 
cannot be the best. ^ 

The next stanzas place and detain us in the dark 
and dismal regions of my thology, where neither hope 
nor fear, neither joy nor sorrow, can be found : the 
poet however faithfully attends us : we have all that 
can be peiformed by elegance of diction, or sweet- 
ness of versification ; but what can form avail with-* 
out better matter ? . ^ 

Th^ 
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The last stenza recurs again to comm«n-placec. 
The conclusion is too evidently modelled by that of 
Dryden; and it maybe remarked that both end 
with the same fault ; the comparison of eadk is literal 
on one side^ and metaphorical on the oth^. . * 

Poets do not always express their own thoughts ; 
Pope, T^ith all this labour in the praise of Murnqk^ 
was ignorant of its principles^ and insensible of its 
effects. . ". 

'One of his greatest, though of his earliest worics^ 
is the " Es^y on Criticism^** which^ if be had written 
jtiothing ebe, would have placed him among the first 
criticks and the first poets^ as it exhibits every mode 
of excell^aee that can embellish or di^ify didactick 
composition, selection of matter, novelty of arrange- 
ment> justness of precept, splendour of illustration^ 
and propriety of digression. I know not whether it 
be pleasing to consider that he produced this piece at 
twenty, and never afterwards excelled it : he that 
delights himself with observing that such : powers 
may be so soon attained^ cannot but grieve to think 
that life was ever after at a stand. 

, To . mention the particular beauties of the Essay 
would be unprofitably tedious ; but I cannot. forbear* 
to observe, that the comparison of a. student's pro«, 
gress in the sciences with the journey of a traveller 
in the Alps, is perhaps the best that JEnglisfa poeiry 
can shew. A simile, to be perfect, must both il-* 
lustra^e and ennoble the subject ; must shew it totht 
understanding in a clearer view, and display it to, 
the fancy with greater dignity, but either, of these 
qiiali^g; m,ay.b^suj£cie^t to recommend it. Iii di« 

•. . , diictick. 
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dbetibk poetry^ of which the great pur^os^ is tnstruc- 
ticm^ a simile may be praised which illastrates, though 
it does not ennoble ; in heroicks, that may be ad* 
liiitted which ehndbles, thoij^h it does not iliustratK 
That it may be complete^ it is requit^ to e):hilnt^ 
independently of its references^ a pleasing image ; 
Ibr a simile is said to be a short episode. To this 
atitiquity was so attentiv^^ that circumstances were 
sometimes added, which, having no parallels, served 
only to 811 the iiiia^ation, and produced what IVfr* 
rault Indicrottsly called '' comparisons with a lotig 
^ tail/ In their similies the greatest writers Have 
sometimes failed ; ihB ship-race, compared with the 
diariot-race, is neither illustrated nor aggrandised ; 
knd and water make all the difference : when Apolb, 
running after Dapfhne, is likened to a greyhound 
chasing a hare, there i^Tiothing gained ; the ideas of 
pursuit and flight are too plain to be made plainef ; 
and a god and the daughter of a god are not repre- 
sented much to their advantage by a hare and dog. 
The simile of the Alps has no useless parts, yet af* 
fords a striking picture by itself ; it makes the fore^ 
going position better understood, and enables it to 
take falter hold on the attention ; it assists' the ap* 
prehension, and elevates the fancy. 

Let me likewise dwell a little on the celebrated 
paragraph, in which it is directed that ^^ the sotihd 
'^ sfticmld seem an echo to the sense ;** a plecept whi<ch 
Pope is allowed to have observed beyond any dftier 
Enkglish poet 

Hiis notion of representative metre, and'thedesit^; 
of (Uscoverii^ frequent adaptations of the sdQtad €6 
jdie seiKse, have produced^ in my opinion^ many 
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\inld conceits and imaginary beauties* All that can 
furnish this representation are the sounds of the words 
considered singly, and the time in which they are 
}Nronounced. Every language has some words framed 
to exhibit the noises which they express, as thump^ 
rattle, growl, hiss. These however are but few, and 
the poet cannot make them more, nor can they be 
of any use but when sound is to be mentioned. iTie 
time of pronunciation was in the dact^rlick measures 
of the learned languages capable of considerable 
variety ; but that variety could be accommodated 
only to motion or duration, and different degrees of 
motion were perhaps expressed by verses rapid or 
slow, without much attention of the; writer, when 
the image had fiiU possession of his fancy ; but our 
language having little flexibility, our verses can dif- 
fer very little in their cadence. The fancied resem- 
blances^ I fear, arise sometimes merely from th« am- 
biguity of words ; there is supposed to be some rela- 
tion between a soft line and a soft couch, or between 
Jiard syllables and hard fortune. 

Motion, however, may. be in some sort exempli- 
fied ; and yet it may be suspected that in such resem- . 
blances the mind often governs the ear, and the 
sounds are estimated by their meaning. One of 
their most successful attempts has been to describe 
the labour of Sisyphus : 

With many a weary step, and many a ^oan, 
Up a high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 
The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 

Vol. XL N Who 
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Who does not perceive the stone to move sloirly ap* 
"WsLfAf and roll violently baek ? But set the same 
numbers to another sense ; 

While man J a .merry tale, and inany a song, 
Chear'd the rough roadi we wished the rough road long. 
The rough road tbeOy returning in a rounds 
JidockM pur impatient steps^ for all was fairy ground. 

We have now surely lost much of the delay, and 
much of the rapidity. 

But, to shew how little the greatest master of 
numbess can fix the principles of representative har-^ 
mony, it wilt be sufficient to remark that the poet, 
who tells us, that 

When Ajax strives some rock's vattwrnght to AroVy 
The line too labours, and the words move slow r 
Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Fiieso'ertb' unbending corn, and skims along the main ; 

when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the praise 
of Camilla's lightness of foot, he tried another ex- 
periment upon sound and time^ and produced this 
memorable triplet ; 

Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse^ the full resounding line, 
The long majestick march* and energy divine. 

Here are the swiftness of the rapid race, and the 
march of slow-paced majesty, exhibited by the same 
|»Qet in tlie same sequence of syllables, except that 
the exact prosodist will find the line of swiftness by 
one time longer than that of tardiness. 

Beauties 
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beauties of this kind are comtnonly fancied « and, 
wh«n r6»l, are technical and nugatory^ not to be re^ 
jected, and not to be solicited^ 

To the praises which haVe been accumulated on 
the " Rape of the Lock*' by readers of every class^ 
from the critick to the waiting-maid, it is difficult 
to make any addition. Of that which is universally 
allowed to be the most attractive of all ludicrous 
compositions, let it rather be now enquired from 
what sources the power of pleasing is derived. 

Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical perspica** 
city, has remarked that the preternatural agents are 
very happily adapted to the purposes of me poem. 
The Heathen deities can no longer gain attention i 
we should have turned away from a contest between 
Venus and Diana, The employment of allegorical 
])ersons always excites conviction of its own absur* 
dity ; they may produce effects, but cannot conduct 
actions : when the phantom is put in motion, it dis« 
solves : thus Discord may raise a mutiny ; but Dis- 
cord cannot conduct a march, or besiege a town. 
Pope brought into view a new race of Beings ; with 
powers and passions proportionate to their operation. 
The Sylphs and Gnomes act, at the toilet and thrf 
tea-table, what more terrifick and more powerful 
phantoms perform on the stormy ocean, or the field 
of battle ; they give their proper help, and do theiif 
proper mischief. 

Pope is said, by an objector, not to have been the 
inventor of thfis petty pation ; a charge which mightr 
with more justice have been brought against the au- 
thor of the " Iliad," who doubtless adopted the re- 
ligious system of his country ; for what is there, but 

^2 thaf 
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th^ names of his agents, which Pope has not invenfedf 
Has he not assigned them characters and c^ratiomt 
never heard of before ? Has he not, at least, given 
them their first poetical existence ? If this is not 
sufficient to denominate his work original, nothing 
original ever can be written. 

In this work are exhibited, in a very high dqgree', 
the two most engaging powers of an author^ . New 
things are made femiliar, and familiar things are 
made new. A race of atrial people, never heard of 
before, is presented to us in a manner so clear and 
easy, that the reader seeks for no further information, 
but immediately mingles with his new acquaintance, 
adopts their interests, and-attends their pursuits, loves 
a Sylph, and detests a Gnome. 

That familiar things are made new, every para-^ 
graph will prove. The subject of the poem is mi 
event below the common incidents of common life; 
nothing real is introduced that is not seen so often as 
to be no longer regarded ; yet the whole detail of a 
female-day is here brought before us, invested with 
so much art of decoration, that, though nothing is 
disguised, every thing is striking, and we feel all the 
appetite of curiosity for that from which we have a 
thousand times turned fastidiously away. 

The purpose of the poet is, as he tells us, to 
laugh at ^^ the little unguarded follies of the female 
"sex.'* It is therefore without justice that Denni» 
charges the '^ Rape of the Lock'' with the want of 
a moral, and for that reason sets it below the 
^^ Lutrin," which exppses the pride and discord of 
the clergy. Perhaps neither Pope nor Boileau has^ 
maJe/tbe world much better than he found it ; but 

if 
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if they had both succeeded, it were easy to tell who 
would have deserved most from publick gratitude. 
The freaks, and humours, and spleen, and vanity of 
women, as they embroil families in discord, and fill 
houses with disquiet, do more to obstruct the happi- 
ness of life in a year than the ambition of the clergy 
in many centuries. It has been well observed, that 
the misery of man proceeds not irom any single 
crush of overwhelming evil, but from small vexations 
continually repeated. 

It is remarked by Dennis likewise, that the machi-- 
nery is superfluous ; that, by all the bustle of pre* 
tematural operation, the main event is neither has- 
tened nor retarded. To this charge an efficacious 
answer is not easily made. The Sylphs cannot be 
said to help or to oppose ; and it must be allowed to 
imply some want of art, that their power has not 
been 9ufficiently intermingled with the action. Other 
parts may likewise be charged with want of connec- 
tion ; the game at ombre might be spared ; but, if the 
Lady had lost her hair while she was intent upon her 
cards, it might have been inferred that those who 
are too fond pf play will be in danger of neglect- 
ing more important interests. Those perhaps are 
faults; but what are such faults to so much excellence! 

The epistle of " Eloise to Abelard" is one of the 
most happy productions of human wit : the subject 
is so judiciously chosen, that it would be difficult, in 
turning over the annals of the world, to find another 
which so many circumstances concur to recommend. 
We regularly int^rec^ ourselves most in the fortune 
of those who moi^t deserve our notice. Abelard and 

Eloise 
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Eloise werp conspicuous in their days for eminence of 
merit. Thfe heart naturally loves truth. The ad* 
ventures and misfortunes of this illustrious pair are 
known from undisputed history. Their fate does not 
leave the mind in hopeless dejection ; for they both 
found quiet and consolation in retirement and piety. 
So new and so affecting is their story, that it super- 
aedes inveption ; and imagination ranges at full K-. 
berty without stra^ling into scenes of fable. 

The story, thus skilfully adopted, has been dili- 
gently improved. Pope has left nothing behind him, 
which seems more the effect of studious perseverance 
and laborious revisal. Here is particular^ observable 
the curiosa f elicit as y a fruitful soil and careful cul* 
tivation. Here is no crudeness of sense, nor asperity 
of language. 

The sources from which sentiments, which have so 
much vigour and efficacy, have been drawn, are 
^hewn to be the mystick writers by the learned author 
of the " Essay on the Life and Writings of Pope f 
a book which teaches how the brow of Criticism 
may be smoothed, and how she may be enabled, with 
all her severity, to attract and to delight. 

The train of my disquisition has now conducted me 
to that poetical wonder, the translation of the " Iliad,'* 
a performance which no age or nation can pretend 
to equal. To the Greeks translation was almost un- 
known ; it was totally unknown to the inhabitants of 
Greece. They had no recourse to the Barbarians for 
poetical beauties, but sought for every thing in 
Homer, where, indeed^ there is but little that they 
might not find. 

The 
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The ItaUans have berai very diligent tranalatora ; 
but I cui hear of no version, unless perhaps Aagui^ 
Ura's Ovid nmy be excepted, which is read wi|b 
eagerness. The ^^ Iliad" of Salvinieveiy reader may 
discover to be punctiliously exact ; but it seems to be 
the work of a linguist skilfully pedantick ; and his 
countrymen, the proper judges of its power to please, 
reject it with disgust* 

Their predecessors the Romans have left somespe-* 
eialens of tranidaUoB behind them, and that employ- 
meat must have bad some credit in which Tully and 
Germanicus engi^ed ; but, unless we suppose, what 
is perhaps true, that the plays of Terence were ver-. 
sioos of Menaod^t nothing translated seems ever to 
have ri^en to high reputation. The French, in the 
m^idian hour of their learning, were very laudably 
industrious to enrich their own language with the wis- 
dom of die andents ; but found themselves reducecl^ 
by whatever necessity, to turn the Greek and Roman 
poetry into prose. Whoever could read an author, 
could traiislate him. From such rivals little can be 
Reared. 

The chief help of Pop^ in this arduous undep- 
taking was drawn from the versions of Dryd^. Virr 
gil had borrowed much of his imagery from Homer, 
and part of the debt was now paid by his translator. 
Pope searched the pages of Dryden for hapjjy combi- 
nations of heroidc diction ; but it will not be denied 
that he added much to what he found. He cultivated 
oar language /with so much diligence and art, that 
he has left in his *^ Homer" a treasure of poetical 
elegances to posterity. His version may be said to 
bii^e tm»d the £9glisfa toi^mei for^ since itsappear- 

ancei 
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ance, no writer, howefvcr deficient in other powert^ 
has wanted melody. Such a series of lines, so elabo- 
rately corrected, and so sweetly modulated, took pos- 
session of thepublick ear ; the vulgar was enamoured 
of the poem, and the learned wondered at the trans* 
lation. 

But in the most general applause discordant voices 
will always be heard. It has been objected by some 
who wish to be numbered among the sons of learning, 
that Pope's version of Homer is not Homerical : that 
it exhibits no resemblance of the original and charac- 
teristick manner of the Father of Poetry, as it wants his 
awfiil simplicity, his artless grandeur, his unaffected 
majesty *. This cannot be totally denied ; but it must 
be remembered that necessitds quod cogit def'endii; 
. that may be lawfully <lone which cannot be forbom. 
Time and place will always enforce regard. In estimate 
ing this translation, consideration must be had of the 
nature of our language, the form of our metre, and, 
above all, of the change which two thousand years have 
made in the modes of life and the habits of thought. 
Virgil wrote in language of the same general fabrick 
with that of Homer, in verses of the same measure^ 
and in an age nearer to liomer's time by eighteen 

* Bentley was one of these. He and Pope, soon after the puh-< 
lication of Homer, met at Pi;. Mead's at dinner ; when Pope, de^i 
flirousof his opinion of the translation, addressed him thus : '' Dr, 
*' Bentley, I ordered my bookseller to send you your book$ 5 I 
^^ hope you received them/* Bentley, who had purpoisiely avoided 
saying any thing about Homeri pretended not to understand himj 
apd asked, ' Books ! books ! what l^ooks V < My Homer,* replied 
Pope, * which you did me the honour to subscribe for/ — ' Oh,' 
^id Bentley, ' ay, now I recollect — your translation :-rit is a 
f pretty poem^ Mr, Pope 5 bat you most oot caH it Ho|ner.* H. 

hundred 
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hundred years ; yet he found, even then, the state of 
the world so much altered, and the demand for ele- 
gance so much increased, that mere nature would 
be endured no longer ; and perhaps, in the multi- 
tude of borrowed passages, very few can be shewn 
which he has not embellished. 

There is a time when nations, emerging from bar- 
barity, and falling into regular subordination, gain 
leisure to grow wise, and feel the shame of ignorance 
and the craving pain of unsatisfied curiosity. To 
this hunger of the mind plain sense is grateful ; that 
which fills the void removes uneasiness, and to be 
free from pain for a while is pleasure ; but repletion 
generates fastidiousness; a saturated intellect soon 
becomes luxurious, and knowledge finds no willing 
feception till it is recommended by artificial diction. 
Thus it will be found, in the progress of learning, 
that in all nations the first writers are simple, and that 
every age improves in elegance. One refinement 
always makes way for another ; and what was expe^ 
dient to Virgil was necessary to Pope. 

I suppose many readers of the English lUad, 
when they have been touched with some unexpected 
beauty of the lighter kind, have tried to enjoy it in 
the original, where, alas I it was not to be found. 
Homer doubtless owes to his translator many Ovidian 
graces not exactly suitable to his character ; but to 
have added can be no great crime, if nothing be 
taken away. Elegance is surely to be desired, if it 
be not gained at the expence of dignity. A hero 
vvould wish to be loved^ as well as to be reverenced* 

To a thousand cavils one answer is sufficient ; the 
purpose of a writer is to be read^ and the criticism 

which 
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which would destroy the power of pldftsing must be 
blown aside. Pope wrote for his own a^ and his 
own nation : he knew that it was neces^ry to eoleiir 
the images and point the sentiments of his msi&iOT ; 
he therefore made him grao^ul^ but lost him some 
of his sublimity. 

The copious notes with whioh ^ version is ac- 
eompmied^ and by which it is recommended to 
many readers, though ihey were undoubtedly written 
to swell the volumes, ought not to pass without 
praise: commentaries which attract the reader hy 
the pleasure of perusal have not often appeared ; the 
notes of others are lead to clear difficulties, thpse of 
Vope to vary entertainment. 

It has however been ofegeetad with sufficient Ma- 
son, that there is in the comnKmtary too mnoh of 
unseasonable levity and aflfected gsudty; that too 
many appals are made to the Ladies, and the eape 
which is so carefully preserved is sometimes the ^ase 
of a trifle. Every art has its terins, and e¥ery kkni 
of instruction its proper style ; tlue gravity of coaa-i 
mon critioks may be tedious, but is les^ despicable 
tiuin childish merriment. 

Of the Odjfss^ nothing remains to be obsenred ; 
th^ same gmeral praise may be given to both trans^ 
lations, and a particular culmination of either wouM 
r jquire a lafge volume. The .notes were written by 
B«oome« who endeavoured, not unsuccestfully, to 
imitate his master. 

. Of die Dunciad the hiat is cMirfessedly taken from 
I^dm's '^ Mac Flecknoe;'' but the plan is ssr 
(enlarged and diver^fied as justly to claim the praise 

of an original^ and affi>rds the best cfiMimm 

that 
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ti^at kQH yet aj^ared of perficmal satire ^udkrotisly 
pompous. 

That the dea^n was nHHral, whatever the attthor 
jaaight tell ^ther his readers or himsi^f^ I am vt^ 
convinced. The first motive was the desire of re* 
venging the contempt with which Theobald had 
tr68Aed his SImkspeare, and ragaintng the honow 
which he had lost» by crushing bfit^pponettt. Theo^ 
bald was not of bulk enough to fill a poem^ and 
therefere it was neeessary to find otber enemies wifii 
other names^ at whose expence he might diviert the 
publick. 

In this design tli^re was petulance and malignity 
enough ; but I cannot think it very criminal. An 
author places himself uncalled before the tribunal of 
Criticism^ and solicits fame at the hazard of disgrace. 
I>ulne8s or deformity are not culpable in themseiy^ 
but may be very justly reproached when they pretend 
to the honour of wit or the influence of beauty. If 
bad writars were to pass without reprdfiension^ what 
should restrain them ? impune diem conswmpserif 
4Hgens Telepkus ; and upon bad writers only mil cen- 
sure hlive much ^^L Tlie satire, which brought 
Theobald and M ocwe into contempt, dropped impo- 
tent from Bentley, like the javelin of Priam. 

All truth is valuable, and satirical criticism may 
be considered as i^meful when it rectifies error i|nd 
improves judgment; he that pefii^s the pqblick 
taste is a publick benefactor. 

The beauties of this poem are well knic^n ; its 
chief fault is the grossness of its images. Pope and 
^ift had an unnatural flight iit ideas phyakaMy 
tnipure^ such as every other tongue utters with un*^ 

willingnessj 
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willingness^ and of which every ear shrinks from the 
mention. 

But even this foult, offensive as it is, majr be for- 
^ven for the excellence of other passages ; such as 
the formation and dissolution of Moore, the account 
of the Traveller; the misfortune of the Florist, and 
the crowded thoughts and stately numbers which 
Signify the concluding paragraph.' 
^ The alterations which have been made in the 
DUnciad, not always for the better, require that it 
should be published, as in the present collection, 
with all its variations. 

The Essay on Man was a work of great labour and 
long consideration, but certainly not the happiest 
of Pope's performances. The subject is perhaps 
not very proper for poetry ; and the poet was not 
sufficiently master of his subject; metaphysical 
morality was to him a new study ; he was proud 
of his acquisitions, and, supposing himself master 
of ^reat secrets, was in haste to teach what he had 
not learned. Thus he tells us, in the iirst epistle, 
that from the nature of the Supreme Being may be 
deduced an order of beings such as mankind, because 
Infinite Excellence can do only what is best. He 
finds out that these beings must be '^ somewhere f 
and that '' all the question is, whether man be in a 
" wrong place." Surely if, according to the poef s 
Leibnitian reasoning, we may infer that man ought 
to be, only because he is, we may allow that hk 
place is the right place, because he has it. Supreme^ 
Wisdom is not less infoUible in disposing than in 
creating. But^ what is meant by somewhere and 
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plac^i and vmmg places it had been Vain to ask 
Pope^ who probably had never asked himself. 

Having exalted himself into the chair of wisdom^ 
he tells us much that every man knows^ and much 
that he does not know himself; that we see but 
little^ and that the order of the universe is beyond 
our comprehension ; an opinion not very uncom* 
mon ; and that there is a chain of subordinate beings 
*^ from infinite to nothing,** of which himself and 
his readers are equally ignorant. But he gives us 
one comfort^ which without his help he supposes un- 
attainable^ in the position ^^ that though we are 
** fools, yet God is wise." 

This Essay affords an egregious instance of the 
predominance of genius, the dazzling splendour of 
imagery, and the seductive powers of eloquence. 
Never were penury of knowledge and vulgarity of 
sentiment sq happily disguised. The reader feels his 
mind full, though he learns nothing ; and, when he 
meets it in its new array, no longer knows the talk 
of his mother and his nurse. When these wonder* 
working sounds sink into sense, and the doctrine of 
the Essay, disrobed of its ornaments, is left to the 
powers of its naked excellence, what shall we dis- 
cover ? That we are, in comparison with our Creator, 
very weak and ignorant ; that we do not uphold the 
chain of existence ; and that we could not make one 
another virith more skill than we are made. We may 
learn yet more : that the arts of human life were 
copied from the instinctive operations of other ani« 
mals; that if the world be made for man, it may 
be said that man was made .for geese. To thes^ 
profound principles of natural knowledge are added 

^ome 
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some nibitil imtruetibns equally new ; ' that scstf- 
interest, well understood, will produce soeial eotit 
cord ; that men are mutual gainers by mutufiU bwe- 
fits ; tbait evil is sometimes bsdanced by good ; tlurt 
hiunan advantages are unstable and faUaciou^^ <^ 
uncertain duration and doubtful effect; that our 
true honour is, not to have a great part, but to act it 
wdl ; tiiat virtue only is our own ; and that haipp^ 
iess is always in our power. 

Surely a man of no very domprehensive seardh 
may venture to say that he has heard all this befidie } 
but it was never tilt now recommended by such a 
blaze of embellishments, or such sweetness of me' 
lody^ The vigorous contracticm of some thoughts, 
the luxuriant ampUfication of others, the incidental 
illustrations, and sometimes the dignity, someiimeft 
the softness of the verses, enchain philos<^y, sus* 
pend criticism, and oppress judgment by overpower* 
. ng pleasure. 

This is true of many paragraphs ; yet, if I had 
undertaken to exemplify Pope's felicity of oomposi-^ 
. tion before a rigid critiek, I should not select the 
Essay on Man ; for it contains more Unes unsuccesa- 
fully laboured, more harshness of diction, more 
thoughts imperfectly expressed, more levity withovit 
elegance, and more heaviness widiout strength, than 
will easilybe found in all his other works. 

The Characters of Men and Women SLte the ptt^ 
duct of diligent speculation upon human life : much 
labour has been bestowed upon them,^nd Pope very 
seldom laboured in vain. TThat his excellence may 
be properly estimated, I recommend a Comparison 
of his Characters of fFomen^ with Boileau's Satire; it 

w^l 
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will then be seen with how much move perspicacity 
female nature i» investigated, and female excellence 
selected ; and he surely is no mean writer to whom 
Boileau should be found inferior. The Characfiers of 
Mtfiy however, are written with more, if not witfr 
deeper, thought, and exhibit many passages exqui^ 
sitely beautiful. The "Gem and the Flower'' wil! 
not easily be equalled. In the women's part are 
some defects: the character of Atossa is not so 
neatly finished as that of Clodio ; and some of the 
female ch»*acters may be found perhaps more fre- 
quently among men; what is said of Philomede 
was true of Prior. 

In the Epistles to Lord Bathurst and Lord Bur- 
lington, Dr. Warburton has endeavoured to find a 
train of thought which was never in Ihe writer's 
head^ and, to support his hypothesis, has printed 
that first which was published last. In one, the 
most valuable passage is perhaps the Elegy on 
" Good Sense :** and the other, the " End of the 
*• Duke of Buckingham." 

The Epistle to Arbuthnot, now arbitrarily called 
The Prologue to the Satires, is a performance con- 
sistingj, as it seems, of many fragments wrought into 
one design, which by this union of scattered beauties 
contains more striking par^raphs than could pro^ 
bdbly have been brought together into an occasional 
work. As there is no stronger motive to exertion 
than self-defence^ no part has more elegance^ spirit,, 
or dignity^ than the poet's' vindication of his oWn 
character. The meanest paisage is tibe satire upon 
Sporus. 

Of 
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Of the two poems which derived their names front 
the year) and which are called The Epilogue to the 
Satires^ it was very justly remarked by Savage^ that 
the second was in the whole more strongly conceived, 
and more equally supported^ but that it had no single 
passages equal to the contention in the first for the 
dignity of Vice, and the celebration of the triumph 
of Corruption. 

The Imitations of Horace seem to have been writ- 
ten as relaxations of his genius. This employment 
became his favourite by its facility ; the plan was 
ready to his hand, and nothing was required but to 
accommodate as he could the sentiments of an old 
author to recent facts or familiar images ; but what 
b easy is seldom excellent ; such imitations caimot 
give pleasure to common readers ; the man of learn- 
ing may b^ sometimes surprised and delighted by an 
unexpected parallel ; but the comparison requires 
knowledge of the original, which will likewise often 
detect strained applications. Between Roman images 
and English manners, there will be an irreconcile- 
able dissimilitude, and the work will be generally un- 
couth and party-cqloured; neither original nor trans^ 
Jated, neither ancient nor modem*. 

Pope 

* In one of these poems is a couplet, tft xvhicli belongs a story , 
that I once heard the reverend Dr. Ridley relate. 

'' Slander or poison dread from Delia's rage ; 
"Hard words, or hanging, if your judge be ****." 

Sir Fn^icis Page, a judge well known in his time, conceiving 
Ihat his name was meant to fill up the blank, sent his clerk to 
^Ifr, Pope^ to complain of tixe insult. Pope told the young nlan that"* 

the 
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Pbpe had^ in proportions very nicely adjusted to 
each other, all the qualities that constitute genius. 
He had Invention, by which new trains of events 
are formed, and new scenes of imagery displayed^ 
as in the ** Rape of the Lock ;*' and by which eX- 
trinsick ^ and adventitious embellishments and illus* 
trations are connected with a known subject, as in 
the ^^ Essay on Criticism." He had Imagination, 
which strongly j^impresses on the writer's mind3 and 
enables him to convey to the reader, the various 
forms of nature, incidents of life, and energies of 
passion, as in his " Eloisa," *^ Windsor Forest,'*> 
and ^^ Ethick Epistles." He had Judgment, which 
selects from life or nature what the present purpose 
requires, and by separating the essence of things 
from its concomitants, often makes the repr^enta- 
tion more powerful than the reality: and he had co- 
lours of langui^ always before him, ready to deco* 
rate his matter with every grace of elegant expres- 
sion^ as when he accommodates his diction to the 
wonderful multiplicity of Homer's sentiments and 
descriptions. 

Poetical expression includes sound as well as 
meaning ; '^ Musick,'' says Dryden, ^* is inarticu- . 
*^ late poetry;" among the excellences of Pope, 

» 

the blank might be supplied by many monosyllables, other thaa 
the judge's name : — ^ but shr/ said the clerks ' the judge says ' 
' that no other word will make sense of the psasage.*— -' So tibsn 
^ it seems/ says Pope, ^ your matter is not only a judge but a 
^ poet : as that is the case, the odds are against me. Givemy 
' reqwcts to the judge, and tell him, I will not contend with out 
' that has the advantage of me, and he may fill up tl^e blank as 
'he pleases.* H. 

Vol. XL O there- 
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therefore^ ifiust be mentioned the melody of hh 
metre. By peruBing the workf of Drydaa^ he 6m* 
eovered the most perfect &brtck of English vepse^ 
imd habituated himadf to that only which he found 
the best) in consequence of which restraint^ hit 
poetry has been censured aa too uniformly muiieal^ 
and as glutting the ear with unvaried aweelness. I 
suspect this objection to be the cant of those wrhei 
judge by principles rathar than perception; and 
who would even themselves have less pleasure in has 
works, if he had tried to relieve attention by studied 
discords^ or aiSected to break his lines and vary hia 
pauses. 

But though he was thus carefiil of his veniiiefr* 
tion, he did not oppress his powers with supedluous 
rigour. He seems to have thought with Boileau^ 
that the practice of writing might be refined till the 
difficulty should overbalance the advantage. The 
construction of his language is not always strictly 
grammatical ) with those rhymes which prescriptbn 
had conjoined) he contented himself^ without r^rd 
to Swift's remonstrances^ though there was ^no atrik* 
ing Consonance ; nor win he very careftil to vary his 
terminations^ or to refuse admissioii) at a small disN 
tance, to the same rhymea. 

To Swift's edict for the exclusion of Alexandrines 
and Triplets he paid little regard; he admitted 
theiUs but, in the opinion of Fenton, too rarely; 
he uses them more Uberaliy in his toansIatioA than 
his poems. 

He has a few double rhymes ; and always, I think, 
unsuccessfully, esicept once in the ^ Rape pf tb< 

Expje- 
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Explfili^ea he trevy ^$Af ej^ct^d firwi I^»vfries ; 
h^ be Wlow at>d th9« adwkte sm ept^hiet reilW coim^ 
Jwodioua th9in.impoif|aak« £)ach of tbfe «iH Ibigt b»4 
«| the ^^ Iliad'' might lose two syUal^ ea with vciijr 
litjde dimiANiki^n of the meaning; and eometijoi^ 
after all tm art and laboui^, otm ve^se 8^^«aa to ht 
made ftnr the sake o£ anotheiv; I^t hia latli^r fpror 
diAetiava the diction ia sometia)^ yltiated by Fr^w^ 
idiofias, with whieb Bolingbroba had perbipa iiii^^d 
him. 

I have been told that the ctau^Iet by which \m di9r 
dared bis own ear to be most gratiitisd w^ thia; 

Lo, where MaRotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waste of snows. 

But the reason of this preference I caniv>t discover. 

It is remarked by W^^St that thf$?e^ is ^earce^ w 
happy combination of words, or a phrase poetic^^ 
elegant in the English language, which Pope has 
not inserted into his version of Homer. How he 
Qbtwiiusd pQases$iott of 90 iwaHy be*utiea ^xf $pe^b, it 
iveve d<^iFable to, know. That h^ ginned froiw au^ 
thors, obscure »a well s(9 eaa^ii^ei^t, wh^^t he thought 
brilliant or useful, and preserved it all in a regular 
collection, is not unlikely. When, in his last y«ars. 
Hall's Satires were shewn him, he wished that he 
had seen them sooner. 

New tentixpenta and new iw^g^ otherf may po- 

duce ; but to attempt my £a^itheF ijoppinovem^ of 

vewficati^ will be dasg^rovK^ Art ai^d dilig^^c^ 

have now done their best, and whiM: shall he ^44^ 

will be the ^lurt of t^ioys Ui\ wd nn^epa cu- 

rwity* 

o 2 After 
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After all tllis^ it is surely superfluous to anstver 
the question that has once been asked. Whether 
Pope was a poet ; otherwise than by asking in re- 
turn^ if Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to be 
found } To circumscribe poetry by a definition will 
only shew the narrowness of the definer/ though a 
definition which shall exclude Pope will not easily 
be made. Let us look round upon the present time^ 
and back upon the past ; let us enquire to whom 
the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath of 
poetry; let their productions be examined^ and 
their claims stated, and the pretensions of Pope will 
be no more disputed. . Had he given the world only 
his version, the name of poet must have been allowed 
him : if the writer of the *' Iliad** were to class his 
successors, he would assign a very high place to his 
translator, without requiring any other evidence of 
Genius. 



The following Letter, of which the original is in 
the hands of Lord Hardwicke, was communicated 
to me by the kindness of Mr. Jodrell. 

'^ To Mr. Bridges, at the Bishop of London's at 

Fulham. 

« SIR, 

*' The fevour of your Letter, with your Remarks, 
can never be enough acknowledged ; and the speed 
with which you dischai^ged so troublesome a task 
doubles the obligation. 

** I must own, you have pleased me very much 
by the commendations so ill bestowed upon me; 
^ but. 
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but, I assure you, much more , by the frankness <^ 
your censure, which I ought to take the more kindly 
of the two, as it is more advantageous to a scribbler 
to be improved in his judgment than to be soothed 
in his vanity. The greater part of those deviations^ 
from the Greek, which you have observed, I wag 
led into by Chapman and Hobbes; who are, i% 
seems, as much celebrated for their knowledge of 
the original, as they are decried for the badness of 
their translations. Chapman pretends to have re- 
stored the genuine sense of the author, from the 
mistakes of all formal explainers, in several hun- 
dred places: and the Cambridge editors of the 
large Homer, in Greek and Latin, attributed so 
much to Hobbes, that they confess they have coru 
rected the old Latin interpretation very often by his 
version. For my part, I generally took the author^s 
meaning to be as you have explained it ; yet their 
authority, joined to the knowledge of my own im- 
perfectness in the language, overruled me. How- 
ever, Sir, you may be confident I think you in the 
right, because you happen to be of my opinion: 
for, men (let them say what they will) never approve 
any other's sense, but as it squares with their own. 
But you have made me much more proud of, and 
positive in my judgment, since it is strengthened by 
yours. , I think your criticisms, which regard the 
expression, very just, and shall make my profit of 
them : to give you some proof that I am in earnest^ 
1 will alter three verses on your bare objection^ 
though I have Mr. Dryden's example fo^ each of 
them. And this, I hope, you will account no small 
piece of obedience^ from one, who values the au- 
thority 
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fkority df 6iiib true pt>eta*bove lihat of twenty criticks 
bt commeiltators. But, thotigh I speak thus df 
Ctittnnentators, I will continue to fead cfarefuTly all 
1 can procure, to make up, that way, for my oWti 
Want of critical under^nding in the original beati- 
tre6 df Homer. Though the greaftest of them are 
Certainly thosfe of Invention and Design, which are 
tiot nt an confined to the language : for the distin- 
guishing excellences of Homer are (by the consent 
of the best criticks of all nations) first in the man- 
ners *(which include all the speeches, as being no other 
than, the representations df each person's manners hy 
fcis words) ; and then in that rapture and lire, Which 
carries you away with him, with diat wonderfcfl 
force, that no man who has a true poetical spirit is 
master of himself, while he reads him. Homer 
makes you interested and concerned before you are 
aware, all at once, whereas Virgil does it by soft de- 
grees. This, I believe, is what a translator xrf Homer 
olight principally to imitate ; and it is very har4 
for any translator to come up to it, because the chief 
reason why all translations fall short of their origi- 
nals is, that the very constraint they are obliged to, 
renders them heavy and dispirited. 

*^ Hie great heauty of Homer's language, as I 
take it, consists in that noble simplicity which runs 
through all his works; (and yet his diction, con- 
trary to what one would imagine comi stent with sim- 
plicity, is at the same time very copious.) I donlt 
inawhow 1 have run into this pedantry in a Letter, 
tut I find I have said too much, as well as spoken 
too inconsiderately : what ferther thoughts I have 
upon .this subject^ I shall be glad to communicate' to 

you 
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you (for my own improvement) when we meet; 
which is a happiness I very earnestly desire, as I do 
likewise some opportunity of proving how much I 
think myself oUiged to your friendship, and how 
truly I am. Sir, 

^^ Your most faithful, humble servant, 

« A. Pqfe.- 
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The Criticism upim Pope's jEpitaphs, which was 
printed in ^^ The Universal Visitor/' is placed here, 
being too minute and particular to be inserted in the 
Life. 

EVERY Art is best taught by ei^amj^e. Nodiing 
contributes more to the cultivation of propriety, 
than remarks on the works of those who have most 
excelled. I shall therefore endeavour, at this visit, 
to entertain the young students in poetry with an ex- 
Umaation of Pope's Epitaphs. 

To define an epitaph is useless } every pne know9 
thttt it 1^ an insK^ription on a Tomb. An epitaph, 
tibere&>re nnpli^s no particular character of writing, 
but may be composea in verse or prose, (t is indeed 
commonly panegyrical ; because we are seldom dis-» 
tioguishcid with a stone but by our friends ; but it 
h9a no rule to restrwi <^r modify itj exeept this, that 
it ought not to be longier than common behold^^ 
xa^ be (^pected to luvie leiimre and patiexy^e to 
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On Charuss Earl of Dorset, in tJie Church of 

fpythyham in Sussex. 

Dorset, the grace of courts, the M use's pride^ 

I^atron of arts, and judge of nature, dyM. 

The scourge of pride, though sanctify M or great. 

Of fops in learning, and of knaves in state ; 

Yet soft in nature, though severe his lay. 

His anger moral, and his wisdom gay. 
t Blest satirist ! who touched the means so true. 

As showM, Vice had his hate and pity too. 

Blest courtier ! who could king and country please, 
' Yet sacred kept his friendfi^ips, and his ease. 

Blest peer ! his great forefather's every grace 
. Reflecting, and reflected in his race ; 

Where other Buckhursts, other Dorsets shine, 

And patriots still, or poets, deck the line. 

* f 

The first distich of this epitaph contains a kind of 
information which tew would want, that the man for 
whom the tomb was ierected, died. There are in- 
deed some qualities worthy of praise ascribed to the 
dead, but none that were likely to exempt him from 
the lot of man, or incline us much to wonder that 
he should die. What is meant by ^* judge of nar 
'* ture,*' is not easy to say. Nature is not the object 
of human judgment ; for it is vain to'' judge where 
we cannot alter. If by nature is meant what is com* 
monly called nature by the criticks^ a just represen^r 
tation of things really existing, and actions really 
performed^ nature cannot be properly opposed to 

art; 
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art ; nature being, in this senae^ only the best eflfect 
of art. 

The scourge of pride — 

Of this couplet, the second line is not, what is 
intended, an illustration of the former. Pride in 
the Great, is indeed well enough connected with 
knaves in state, though knaves is a word rather too 
ludicrous and light ; but the mention of sanctified 
pride will not lead the thoughts to Jbps in learning, 
bt|t rather to some species of tyranny or oppression^ 
som^ing more gloomy and more formidable than 
foppery. 

Yet soft his nature — 

This is a high compliment, but was not first be- 
stowed on Dorset by Pope. The next verse is ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

Blest satirist ! -^ . . '. t 

In this distich is another line of which Pope was 
not the author. I do not mean to blame these imi« 
tations with much harshness ; in long performances 
they are scarcely to be avoided; and in shorter they 
maybe indulged, because the train of the composi- 
tion may naturally involve them, or the scantiness 
of the subject allow little choice. However, what 
is borrowed is not to be enjoyed as our own ; and it 
is the business of critical justice to give every Urd 
of the Muses his proper feather. 

Blest courtier ! -»• 




Whether 
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WKet^er A eMrti^r can property be eonnneadod 
for keeping his ease sacred, may perhaps be diq)ii^ 
table. To please king and country^ without sacrifi- 
cing friendship to any change of times^ was a very 
uncomtnon inistafice of prodetiee or liltcity, andde- 
irerved to be kept separate from 6o poor a comtnen^ 
dation as earn of his ease* I wish our poets ^ould 
attend a little more accurately to the uaa of the word 
sacred, which aurdy should never be a}^ied in a se» 
rkms composttion^ but where some referenot may be 
made to a higher Being, or where tmne duty it ex^ 
acted or implied. A man may keep hia frtemfahip 
sacred^ because promises of friendship are very awful 
ties; but methinks he cannot^ but in a burlesque 
aense^ be said to keep his ease sacred. 

» 

Bicit pioerl--^ 

The blessing ascribed to the peer has no connect 
tion with his peerage : they might happen to any 
cither man whose anoestors were remembered^ or 
whose posterity are likely to be regarded. 

■ 

I know not whether lliis epitaph be wdrdiy either 
of the writer or the man entombed. 

IL 

0» Sir WiwaAM TauMBUjx, one of the Principal 
Secretaries oj State to King Wi^liliam III. wh^ 
having resigned his place, died in his retirement 
at Easthamstead in Berkshire, 1716. 

A pleasing form ; a firm, yet cautious mind ; 
Sincere, though prudent ; constant, yet resign'd ; 

Honour 
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Fix'd to one side, but moderate ^ tke tefit % 

Am kone^t iOMniefr, yet a. patdiot t&t^ ; 

^tiA to his priDce) and to his (smfttry troe ; 

JTill'id with Abe amse of age, tbe fire of yotttfa, 

A aoeim of wrangling^ yet a zeal for truth ; 

A jgeneriMw faith, fn>m iiruperstitioii free ; i 

A iove to peace, and hate of tyranny ; 

Such this man was ; who now, from earth removM, 

At length enjoys that liberty he lov'd. "• 

In this epitaph, m in maay othetis, there appear^ 
«t the first i^sBw:, a &ult which I thiak scarcely satiy 
haamiMf can iKnafpenBate. The name is onokted^ 
Tbeend of ian epitaph is to<Kmvey someaeooiMt 
Df the doad ; and to what imrpeee h any thing t^ 
of Inia whose nsme is conoeakd ? Ab epitsf^h^ mA 
a histiory of a nameless hero, are equally absvni^ 
Mice the Tirtnes and qiuilities «o reootiated ia «ith^ 
we sQXttered j«t "die mercy df fortune to be appro- 
priated by guesa. The nasoe^ it is true^ may be read 
upon the stone ; but what obligation has it to the 
poetj whose verses wander over the earth, and leave 
their subject behind them, and who is forced, like 
an unskilful painter, to make his purpose known by 
adventitious help ? 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation, and 
cont»mB fi0<liing sirildng or partiisular ; but the poet 
is not to he hiamed ibr the defects of his subject. 
He said petfaiaps the best that could be said. There 
are, however, some defects which were not made 
tieces«Bry by the character iu which he was ^n- 
plpyed. There is no opposition between an honest 

courtier 
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courtier and a patriot ; for^ an honest courtier ctn- 
not but be a patriot. 

It was ainsuitable to the nicety required in short 
compositions^ to close his verse with theword.^oo: 
every rh}rnie should be a word of emphasis ; nor can 
this rule be safely neglected^ except where the 
length of the poem makes slight inaccuracies excosar 
ble, or allows room for beauties sufficiait to over- 
power the efiects of petty faults. 

At the, beginning of the seventh line the word 
filled is weak and prosaic^ having no particular adap- 
tation to any of the words that follow it« ^ 

The thought in the last line is impertinent/ having 
no connexion with the foregoing character, nor with 
the condition of the man described. Had the ^itaph 
been written on the poor conspirator^ who died 
lately in prison, after a confinement of more than 
forty years, without any crime proved against hin^ 
the sentiment had been just and pathetical; but 
why should Trumbull be congratulated upon hia 
liberty, who had never known restraint ? 

III. ! 

On the ^Hon. Simon Harcourt, onltf Son of the 
Lord Chancellor Harcourt, at the Chmxh of 
Stanton- Harcourt in Oxfordshire, 1720. 

To this sad shrine, whoe'er thou art, draw near,. . 
Here lies the friend most lov'd, the son most dear : 
Who ne'er knew joy, but friendship might divide, r 
* Or gave his father grief but when he dy'd. 

* I* 

^ ^Msjor Bemardi^ who died in Newgate, Sept. SO, 1T3€ 
See Geat. Mag.voi. L. p. 125. . N, 

How 
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How vain is reason, "eloquence how weak! 
' If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot speak. 
Oh ! let thy once-lov'd friend inscribe thy stone, ; 
And.with a father's sorrovrs mix his own ! 

r 

This epitaph- is principally remarkable for the, 
artful introduction of the name, which is inserted., 
with a peculiar felicity, to which chance must con-, 
cur with genius, which no man can hope to attain 
twice, and which cannot be copied but, with servile 
imitation. . , ' . ' ' 

I cannot but wish that, of this inscription, the 
two last lines had been^ omjtted, as they take away 
from the energy what they do not add to the sense. • 



r 






On James Ckaggb, Esq.' 

* • • _ • * 

In fFestminster Abhey. 

JACOBVS CRAGOS, 
REGliMAGKAE BRItANNIAK A SECRETIS 

£T CONSILIIS SANCTIORIBV8, 

PRINCIPIS PARITER AC ^^ POPVLI AMOR ET DELICIAB : 

« 

VJXIT TITVLIS;AT INVIPIA MAJOR 
ANNOS HEV PAVCO'S, XXXV. 
OB. FEB. XVI. MDCCXX. 

Statesman, yet Mend to truth ! of soul sincere^ 
In^acdon faithful^ and in. honour clear.! 
Who broke no promise, .serv*d no private end, ' * 
Who gainM no title, and who lost no friend \ * \ 

Ennobled by himself, by. all, approvM/ 

PraisM, wept,, and honoured, by the Muie he lovM* - . 

The 
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The lino on Craggs were not originally initeiideci 
for an epiteph i and tharefipM aome feuita ure to be 
imputed to the iriolenee with which they are torn 
from the poem thst first contained them. We may, 
however, observe some defects. There is a redun- 
dancy of words in the first coupkt : it is superfluous 
to tell of him, who was sincere^ true, BnAJhithful, 
that he was in honour clear. 

There seems to be an opposition intended in the 
fourth line, which is not very obvious : where is the 
relation between the two positions, that he gained 
no title and lost no friend f 

It may be proper here to remark the absurdity of 
joining, in the same inscription, Latin and EngHsh, 
or verse and prose. If either language be preferable 
to the other, let that only be used ; for, no reason 
can be given why part of the information should be 
given in one tongvw^ and part in another, on a 
tomb, more than in any other place^^ or any other 
occasion ; and to tell all that can be conveniently 
told in verse, and then to call in the help of prose^ 
has always the appearance of a very artless expedient^ 
or of an attempt unaccomplished. Such an epitaph 
reaembles the conversation of a foreigner, who teHaf 
part of his meaning by words, and oonvqrs part by 
signs. 

Intend^ for Mr. Rows. 

hh Westmimter^Abhey*. 

Thy reliqties, Howe, to this fair urn we trust. 
And iacred, pbc'd by Dryden's a^ul dust ; 

* This was alter^ much for the better as it now istands on 
%\it monument in the Abbey, erected to Rowe and hi» daughter. 

Warb. 
Beneath 
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- Beo^b a rude and namolaiA slone he Jlief^ 
To wbicb tby. Unmb sball guide ioquiring eyes« 
P^^cc to thy gentle sbade> and endless, rest t 
Blest in thy genius, in thy love too blest ! 
One grateful woman to thy fame supplies 
Whstt a whole thankles$ land to his denies. 

Of this inicription the chief feult 19, that it he^ 
longs len to Howe, tor whom it is writtM, th»ii to; 
Diyden^ who was buried near him i and indeed giwft 
very little inibmiation eonoeming either. 

To wish Peace to thff shade is too mythcdegical 
to be admitted into a Christian temple : the ancient 
wor^ip has infected almost all our oth^ oomposi^ 
tions^ and might therefore be eomtenlod to spare our 
qpdtaphs* Let fietion^ at kast^ cease with Ufe^ and 
let ufl be serious oyer the grave. 

VI. 

On Mrs. Corbet, 
who died of a Cancer in her Breast^* 

Here rests a woman, good without pretence, 
Mest with pkin reason> and with sober sense ; 
Nb Goequest sbe^ but o'er herself, desir'd : 
Kb arts essay ^d, but not to be admit' du 
Passion and pride were to her soi^l unknown, 
ConvincM that Virtue only is our own. 
So unaffected, so composed a mind, 
So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refin'd, 
Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures try'd ; 
The saint sustained it, but the woman dy'd. 

* In the North alte of the parish church of St. Margaret^ 

Westminster H. 

I have 
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I have alwa3r8 considered this as the most valttabte 
of all Pope^s epitaphs ; the subject of it is a character 
not discriminated by any shining or eminent pecu- 
liarities ; yet that which really makes though not 
the splendour^ the felicity of life^ and that which 
every wise man will choose for his final and lasting 
companion in the langour of age, in the quiet of 
privacy, when he departs weary and disgusted from 
the ostentatious, the volatile, and the vain. Of 
such a character, which the dull overlook, and the 
gay despise, it was fit that the value should be made 
known, and the dignity established. Domesdck 
virtue, as it is exerted without great occasions, or 
<x>nspicuous consequences, in an even unnoted te- 
nour, . required the genius of Pope to dkplay it in 
such a manner as might attract regard, and enforce 
reverence. Who can forbear to lament that this ; 
amiable woman has no name in the verses ? 

If the particular lines of this inscription be ex- 
amined, it will appear less faulty than the rest. 
There is scarcely one line taken from common places, 
unless it be that in which only Virtue is said to be 
our own. I once heard a Lady of great beauty and 
elegance object to the fourth line, that it contained 
an unnatural and incredible panegyrick. Of this 
let tbe Ladies judge. 
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VII. 

On the Monument of the Hon. Robert Digbt, and 
of his Sister Mary, erected hy their Father the 
Lord DiGBY, in the church of Sherborne in Dor* 
set shire, 1 727. 

Go] fair example of untainted youtb^ 
Of BAodest wisdom, and pacific truth : 
ComposM in sufferings, and in joy sedate. 
Good without noise, without pretension great. 
Just of thy word, in every thought sincere, 
WTio knew no wish but what the world might hear : 
0# softest manners, unaffected mind, 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind : 
Go,. Utie ! fer hesTen'a eternal year is tbine^ 
Go, and exalt thy moital to divine. 

And thoi^, blest ms^td ! attendant on his dpqii% 
Pensive )^^ followed to the sil^snt tomb, 
St^erM the same coursq to the same quiet shore^i 
N ojt parted long^ and now to part no more ! 
Go, then, where oqly bliss sincere is kpown ! 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one ! 
Yet take these tears. Mortality's relief. 
And, till we share your joys, forgive our grief: 
These little rites, a stone, a Verse receive, 
*Tis all a father, all a friend can give ! 

This epitaph contains of the brother only a gen 
nerat indkcriminate character, and of the sister tells 
nothing but that she died. The difficulty in writing 
epitaphs is to give a particular and appropriate praise* 
This, however, is not alvirays to be performed, what- 
ever be the diligence or ability of the writer j for, 
the greater part of mankind have no character at all, 
have little that distinguishes them from others equally 

■y Y0&.X1. P g004 
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good or bad^ and therefore nothing can be said of 
them which may npt be applied with equal pro* 
priety to a. thousand more. It is indeed no great 
panegyrick, that there is inclosed in this tomb one 
who was bom in one year, and died in another ; yet 
many useful and amiable lives have been spent, 
which yet leave little materials for any other njemo- 
rial. These are however not the proper subjects of 
poetry ; and whenever friendship, or any other mo- 
tive, obliges a poet to write on such subjects, he 
must be forgiven if he sometimes wanders in gene- 
raHties, and utters the same praises over different 
tombs. 

The scantiness of human praises can scarcely be 
made more apparent, than by remarking how often 
Pope has, in the few epitaphs which he composed, 
found it necessary to borrow from himself. The 
fourteen epitaphs which he has written, comprise 
about an hundred and forty lines, in which there are 
more repetitions than will easily be found in all the 
rest of his works. In the eight lines which make 
the character of Digby, there is scarce any thought, 
or word, which may not be found in the other 
epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and 
most elegant, is borrowed from Dryden. The con- 
clusion is the same with that on Harcourt, but is 
here more elegant and better connected. 
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vin. 

On Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
In fVestminster- Abbey y 1723/ - 

lonelier, by Heaven, and not a master, taught. 
Whose art was nature, and whose pictures thought ; 
Now for two ages, having snatchM from fate 
Whatever v^as beauteous, or whatever was great, 
Lies crownM with Princes honours. Poets lays. 
Due to his merit, and brave thirst of praise. 

Living, great Nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fears herself may die. 

Of this epitaph the first couplet is good, the se- 
cond not bad, the third is deformed ivith a broken 
metaphor, the word crowned not being applicable 
to the lumours or the lays ; and the fourth is not 
only borrowed from the epitaph on Raphael^ but of 
a very harsh construction. 

IX. 

On General Henry Withers. 
In Westminst er- Abbey y 1729. 

Here, Withers, rest ! thou bravest, gentlest mind. 
Thy country's friend, but more of human kind. 
O ! bom to arms ! O ! worth in youth approvM ! 
O ! soft humanity in age belovM ! 
For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear, 
And the gay courtier feels the sigh sincere. 
Withers, adieu ! yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial spirit, or thy social love ! 
Amidst corruption^ luxury, and rage, 
Still leave some ancient virtues to our age : 
Nor let us say (those English glories gone) 
The last truei Briton lies; beneath this stone. 

P2 The 
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The epitaph on Withers affords another instance 
of common places^ though aomewhat diversified^ bjr 
mingled qualities^ and the peculiarity of a profession. 

The second couplet is abrupt, general, and un- 
pleasing; exclamation seldom succeeds in our lan- 
guage ; and, I thiiak, it may be observed that the 
partick O ! used a( tte beginning of the sentence^ 
always ofiends. 

The thiid ^sauplet is iBore happy ; .the value ex- 
pressed for him, by chfierent sorts of men, raises 
him to esteem ; tfaeve is yet sometbing of die com- 
mon cant of superficial satiristSj who suppose that 
the insincerity of a courtier destroys all his sensa- 
tions, and that he is equally a dissembler to the 
livii^ and the dead. 

At the third -couplet I should wish the epitaph to 
close, but that I should be unwilling to lose the two 
next lines, which yet are dearly bought if they can- 
not be retained without the four that follow them. 

X. 

On Mr. Elijah Fekton, 
At Easthamstead in Berkshire^ 1 730. 

This modest etone, what few vain marbles can. 
May truly say, Here lies an honest man : 
A Poet, blest beyond the Poet's fate, 
Whom Heaven kqpt sacred frona the Proud and Great : 
Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned ease^ 
Content with science in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look'd on ^sither life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 
^From Nature's temperate feast rose satisfy'd, 
Thsmk'd Heaven that he UvM, and diat he dyM. 

The 
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Tbe first eoii^let of tbia epitaph is borrowed from 
Crashaw. The four next linos contain a ^cies of 
praise, peculiar, original, ftnd just. Here, therefioi^ 
the inscription should have ended, the latter part 
containing nothing but what is common to ever/ 
man who is wise and good. The character of Feah 
ton was so amiable, that I cannot forbear to wish fi^r 
some poet or biographer to display it more fully for 
the advantage of posterity. If he did not stand in 
the first rank of genius^ he may claim a place in the 
second ; and, whatever criticism may object to Ins 
writings^ eenstire could find v&:y little to bUme in 
his life* 

XL 

On Mr. Gay. 
In We^tminster-Ahbejfy 1732. 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit, a man ; simplicity, a eMd : 
With native humour tempet tag tirtuoQS Page, 
• Form'd to delight at once and lash the a^e ;. 
Above temptation, in a low estate ; 
And uncorrupted, ev*n among the Great : 
A safe companion and an easy friend, 
UnblamM through life, lamented in thy end, 
These are thy honours ! not that here thy busj: 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy dust ; 
But that the Worthy and the Good shall say, 
Stri&ing their pensive bosoms — Here lies Gay ! 

.4" 

As Gay was the favourite of our author, this epi- 
taph was probably written with an uncommon de- 
gree of attention; yet it is not more successfully 
executed thai^ the rest^ for it will not always happen 

th^t 
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that the success of a poet is proportionate to his la- 
bour. The same ob^rvation may be extended to aU 
works of imagination^ which are often influenced 
by causes wholly out of the performer's power, by 
hints of which he perceives not the origin, by sud- 
den elevations of mind which he cannot produce in 
himself, and which sonletimes rise when he expects 
them lieast. 

The two parts of the first line are only echoes of 
each other ; gentle manners and mild affections ^ if 
they mean any thing, must mean the same. 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigid com- 
mendation; to have the wit of a man is not much 
for a poet. The wit of mun *, and the simplicity of 
a childy make a poor stnd vulgar contrast, and raise 
no ideas of excellence, either intellectual or moral. 

In the next couplet ra^e is less properly intro- 
duced after the mention of mildness and gentleness^ 
which are made the constituents of his character ; for 
a man so mild and gentle to temper his ragey was 
.not difficult. 

The next line is inharmonious in its sound, and 
mean in its conception ; the opposition is obvious, 
and the word la^sh used absolutely, and without any 
modification, is gross and improper. 

To be above temptation in poverty, ?LnA free from 
corruption among the Great ^ is indeed §uch a pecu- 
liarity as deserved notice. Put to be a safe compa-- 
nion is a praise merely negative, arising not from 
possession of virtue, but the absence of vice, and that 
one of the most odious. ' 

* Her wit wap ii^ore than man, her vtmocence a chUdy 

Drydbn on Mrs. KOligrew. C. 

As 
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As little can be added to his character, by assert- 
ing that he was lamented in Ms end. Every man that 
dies is, at least by the writer of his epitaph, sup- 
posed to be lamented ; and therefore this general 
lamentation does no honour to Gay. 

The first eight lines have no grammar ; the ad- 
jectives are without any substantive, and the epi- 
thets without a subject. 

The thought in the last line, that Gay is buried 
in the bosoms of the worthy and the goody who are 
distinguished only to lengthen the line, is so dark 
that few understand it ; and so harsh, when it is ex- 
plained, that still fewer approve. 

XII. 

Intended for Sir Isaac Newton. 
In Westminster- Abhey. 

IsAACus Newtonius : 

Quern Immortalem 

Testantur, Tempus^ Natura, Calum : 

Mortalem 
Hoc marmor fatetur. 
Nature, and Nature's laws, lay hid in night : 
God said. Let Newton be I And all was light. 

Of this epitaph, short as it is, the faults seem not 
to be very few. Why part should be Latin, and 
part English, it is not easy to discover. In the Latin 
the opposition of Imnwrtalis and Mortalis, is a mere 
sound, or a mere quibble ; he is not immortal in any 
sense contrary to that in which he is mortal. 

In the verses the thought is obvious, and the 
words ni^ht and light are too nearly allied. 

XIILO'^ 
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On Edmukd Dake of Buckingham, who died in 
the 19th Fear of his Age, l/SS* 

If modest youth, with cool reflection crown' d, 
And every opening virtue hiooming round. 
Could save a parent's justest pride from fate. 
Or add one patriot to a sinking state ; 
This weeping marble had not ask'd thy tear, 
Or sadly told how many hopes lie here ! 
The living virtue now had shone approved. 
The senate heard him, and his country lov'd. 
Yet softer honours, and less noisy fame. 
Attend the shade of gentle Buckingham : 
In whom a race, for courage fam'd and art. 
Ends in the milder merit of the heart : 
And, chiefs or sages long to Britain given. 
Pays the last tribute of a saint to Heaven. 

Tliis epitaph Mr. Warburton prefers to the rest; 
but I know not for what reason. To crown with 
reflection is surely a mode of speech approaching 
to nonsense. Opening virtues blooming round, is 
something like tautology; the six following lines are 
poor and prosaick. Art is in another couplet used 
for arts, that a rhyme may be had to heart. The 
six last lines are the best, but not excellent. 

The rest of his sepulchral performances hardly 
deserve the notice of criticism. The contemptible 
" Dialogue*' between He an(} She should have been 
iuppfessed for the author's sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself^ in which he at-^ 
teijipts to be jocular upon one of the few things 

that 
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that make wise men serious^ he confounds thie living 
man with the dead : 

Under this stotie, or under this sill. 
Or under this turf, &c. 

Whei^ a man is once buried, the question, under 
what he is buried, is easily decided. He foi^^^ot that 
though he wrote the epitaph in a state of uncer- 
tainty, yet it could not be laid over him till his grave 
was made. Such is the folly of wit when it is ill em- 
ployed. 

The world has but little new ; even this wretched- 
ness seems to have been borrowed from the following 
tuneless lines : 

Ludovici Areosti humantuf ossa 
* Sub hoc marmore, vel sub hac humo, seu 
Sub quicquid voluit benignus httres 
Sive hserede benignior comes, seu ' 

Opportunius incidens Viator : 
Nam scire baud potuit futura, sed nee 
Tanti erat vacuum sijbi cadaver 
Ut urnam cupcret parare vivens, 
Vivens ista tamen sibi paravit, 
QuaB inscribi voluit suo sepulchro 
Olim siquod haberit is sepulchrum. 

Surely Ariosto did not venture to expect that his 
trifle would have ever had such an illustrious imi- 
tator, 
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Christopher PITT, of whom whatever I shall 
relate^ more than has been already published, I owe to 
the kind communication of Dr. Warton, was bom 
in 1699 at Blandford^ the son of a physician much 
esteemed. 

He was, in 1714, received as a scholar into Win- 
chester Collie, where he was distinguished by ex- 
ercises of uncommon elegance, and at his removal 
to New College in 17 19, presented to the electors, 
as the product of bis private and voluntary studies, 
a complete version of Lucan*s poem, which he did 
not then know to have been translated by Rowe. 

This is an instance of early diligence which well 
deserves to be recorded. The suppression of such a 
work, recommended by such uncommon circumstan- 
ces, is to be regretted. It is indeed culpable to load 
libraries with superfluous books ; but incitements to 
early excellence are never superfluous, and from this 
example the danger is not great of many imitations. 

When he had resided at his college three years, 
he was presented to the. rectory of Pirapern in Dor- 
setshire (1722), by his relation, Mr. Pitt of Strat- 
field Say in Hampshire; and, resigning bis fellow- 
ship, continued at Oxford two years longer, till he 
became Master of Arts (1724). 

He probably about this time translated '^ Vida's 
" Art of Poetry/' which Tristram's splendid edition 

had 
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had tlien made popular. In this translation he 
distinguished himself^ both by his general elegance, 
and by the skilful adaptation of his numbers to. the 
images expressed ; a beauty which Vida has with 
great ardour enforced and exemplified. 

He then retired to his living, a place very pleasing 
by its situation, and therefore likely to excite the 
imagination of a poet ; where he passed the rest of 
his life, reverenced for his virtue, and beloved for 
the softness of his temper and the easiness of his 
manners. Before strangers he had something of the 
scholar's timidity or distrust ; but when he became 
familiar he was in a very high degree cheerful and 
entertaining. His general benevolence procured 
general respect ; and he passed a life placid and ho- 
nourable, neither too great for the kindness of the 

low, nor too low for the notice of the great. 

t 

AT what time he composed his miscellany^ pub- 
lished in 1727, it is not easy or necessary to know : 
those which have dates appear to have been very 
early productions, and I have not observed that any 
rise above mediocrity. 

The success of his Vida animated him to a higher 
undertaking ; • and in his thirtieth year he published 
a version of the first book of the Eneid. This beings 
I suppose, commended by his friends, he some time 
afterwards added three or four more ; with an adver- 
tisement, in which he represents himself as translat- 
ing with great indifference, and with a progress of 
which himself was hardly conscious. This can hardly 
be true, and, if true, is nothing to the reader. 

At last, without any farther contention with his 
modesty, or^ any awe of the name of Dryden, he 

gave 
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gave us a complete English Eneidj which I anr sorry 
not to see joined in this publication with his other 
poems*. It would have been pleasing to have an 
opportunity of comparing the two best trsyislations 
that perhaps were ever produced by one nation of 
the same author. 

Pitt, engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally 
observed his failures, and avoided them ; and, as 1^ 
wrote after Pope's Iliad, he had an example of an 
exact, equable, and splendid versification. With 
these advantages, seconded by great diligence^ he 
might successfully labour particular passages, and 
escape many errors. If the two versions are compared^ 
perhaps the result would be, that Dryden leads the 
reader forward by his general vigour and sprightliness, 
and Pitt often stops him to contemplate the excellence 
of a single couplet ; that Dryden's faults are forgotten 
in the hurry of delight, and that Pitfs beauties are 
neglected in the languor of a cold and listless peru- 
sal ; that Pitt pleases the criticks, and Dryden the 
people ; that Pitt is quoted, and Dryden read. 

He did not long enjoy the reputation which this 
great work deservedly conferred; for he left the 
world in 1748, and lies buried under a stone at 
Blandferd^ on which is this inscription. 

In Memory of 
Chr. Pitt, clerk, M. A. 
Very eminent 
for his talents in poetry ; 

and yet niore 
for tbe universal candour o£ 
bis mind, and the primitive 
simplicity of his manners. 
He lived innocent ; 
and died beknred^ 
Apr. IS, 174a, 
•''^^ aged 48. 

* It has 9ince been added to the collection. R« 
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James Thomson, the son of a minister well 
esteemed for his piety and diligence, was born Sep- 
tember 7, 1700, at Ednam, in the shire of Rox- 
burgh, of which his father was pastor. His mother, 
whose name was Hume *, inherited as co-heiress a 
portion of a small estate. The revenue of a |)arish 
in Scotland is seldom large ; and it was probably in 
oommiseration of the difficulty with which Mr. 
Thomson supported his fetmily, having nine chil^ 
dren, that Mr. Riccarton, a neighbouring minister, 
discovering in James uncommon promises of future 
exceHence, und^took to superintend his education, 
and provide him books. 

He was ta^ight the common rudiments of learning 
at the school of Jedburg, a place which he delights 
to recollect in his poem of ^^ Autumn ;'' but was not 
considered by his master as superior to common 
boys, though in those early days he amused his pa* 
iron and his friends with poetical compositions; 
witii whidi, however, he so Iktle pleased himself, 
that on every new-year^s day he t^rew i|ito the &» 
eH the produotions of the forgoing year. 



* His mother's name was Ses^trix Trott^. His ^admother*s 
name was Hume. C. 

From 
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From the school he was removed to Edinburgfi> 
where he had not resided two years when his father 
died, and left all his children to the care of their 
mother, who raised upon her little estate what money 
a mortgage could afford, and, removing with her 
iamily to Edinburgh, lived to see her son rising into 
eminence. 

The design of Thomson's friends was to breed him 
a minister. He lived at Edinburgh, as at school, 
without distinction or expectation, till, at the usual 
time, he performed a probationary exercise by ex- 
plaining a psalm. His diction was so poetically 
splendid, that Mr. Hamilton, the professor of Di- 
vinity, reproved him for speaking language unintei- 
ligibk to a popular audience ; and he censured one 
of his expressions as indecent, if not pro&ne. 

This rebuke is reported to have repressed his 
thoughts of an ecclesiastical character, and he pro- 
bably cultivated with new diligence his blossoms of 
poetry, which, however, were in some danger of a 
blast ; for, submitting his productions to some who 
thought themselves qualified to criticise, he heard 
of nothing but faults ; but, finding other judges 
more favourable, he did not suffer himself to sink 
into despondence. 

He easily discovered that the only stage on which 
a poet could appear, with any hope of advantage, 
was London ; a place too wide for the operation of 
petty competition and private malignity, where 
merit might soqii become conspicuous, and would 
find friends as soon as it became reputable to be- 
friend it. A lady who was acquainted with his 
mother, advised fiim to the journey, and promised 
some countenance or assistance, which at last he 

never 
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never received , however, he justified his adventure 
by her encouragement, and came to seek in London 
patronage and fame. 

At his arrival he found his way to Mr. Mallet, 
then tutor to the sons of the Duke of Montrose. 
He had recommendations to several persons of con- 
sequence, which he had tied up carefully, in his 
handkerchief; but as he passed along the street, with 
the gaping curiosity of a new-comer, his attention 
was upon every thing rather than his pocket, and 
his magazine of credentials was stolen from him. 

His first want was a pair of shoes. For the isupply 
of all his necessities, his whole fund was his Winter^ 
which for a time could find no purchaser; till, at 
last, Mr. Millan was persuaded to buy it at a low 
price ; and this low price he had for some time, reason 
to regret ; but, by accident, Mr. Whatley, a man not 
wholly unknown among authors, happening to turn 
his eye upon it, was so delighted that he ran from 
place to place celebrating its excellence. Thomson 
obtained likewise the notice of Aaron Hill, whom^ 
being friendless and indigent, and glad of kindness^ 
he courted with every expression of servile adulation. 

Winter was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, 
but attracted no regard from him to the author ; till 
Aaron Hill awakened his attention by some verses 
addressed to Thomson^ and published in one of the 
newspapers, which censured the great for their neg- 
lect of ingenious men. Thomson then received a 
present of twenty guineas, of which he gives this 
account to Mr. Hill : . • 

" I hinted 
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I hinted to you in my la9tj that oin Saturdigr 
^^ morning I was with Sir Spencet Compton. A 
^' certain gentleman, without my desire, spoke to 
^^ him concerning me ; hi$ answer was^ that I had 
^^ never come near him^ Then the gentleman put 
^^ the question. If he desired that 1 should wait on 
^^ him ? He returned, he did. On this, the gentle- 
*' man gave me an introductory Letter to him. He 
^^ reoet^^ me in what they commonly call a civil 
^^ manner ; asked me some common-place questiona; 
^^ and made me a present of twenty guinea^. I am 
f ^ very ready to own that the present was lai^^ than 
'^ my performance deserved ; and shall ascribe it to 
" his generosity, or any other cause, rather than the 
*^ merit of the address.'' 

The poem, which^ h^ng qF a new kind> fw 
would ventnre at first to like> by degrees gained v^pon 
the publick ; and one edition was very speedily sni^ 
eeeded by another. 

Thomson's credit waa now high, and every dftjr 
brought him new frienda } among others Dr. Runr 
die, a man afterwrnrds unfortunately famous, sought 
his acquaintsmce, and found his qualities wch, that 
he reeomm^aded him to the Lord ChajiK^llor 
Talbot. 

Wintnr was accompanied, in many editions, not 
only with a pre£iuce aqd diedicaticm, but with poeti* 
cal praises by Mr. Hill, Mr. Mallet, (then Msir 
loeh), and Mira, the fictitious name of a lady once 
too wdJ knowa. Why tJsus dedications are, 10 
Winter and the other Seasons, eonlraiily to cnston^ 

left 
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kft out in the collected works^ the leader may 
enquire. 

The next year (1727) he distinguished himself by 
three publications ; of ^^ Summer/* in pursuance of 
his plan ; of '^ A Poem on the Death of Sir Isaac 
'^ Newton/* which he was enabled to perform as an 
exact philosopher by the instruction of Mr. Gray ; 
and of ^^ Britannia/* a kind of poetical invective 
against the ministry, whom the nation then thought 
not forward enough in resenting the depredations of 
the Spaniards. By this piece he declared himself an 
adherent to the opposition, and had therefore no 
favour to expect from the Court. 

Thomson, having been tome time entertained in 
the family of the lord Binning, was desirous of testi- 
fying his gratitude by making him the patron of his 
'' Summer ;** but the same kindness which had first 
disposed lord Binning to encourage him, determined 
him to refuse the dedication, which was by his advice 
addressed to Mr. Dodington, a man who had mor^ 
power to advance the reputation and fo]:tune of a 
poet. 

^^ Spring'' was published next year, with a dedi-- 
cation to the Countess of Hertford ; whose practice 
it was to iAvite every summer some poet into the 
country, to hear her verses, and assist her studies. 
This honour was one summer conferred onThomson, 
who took more delight in carousing with lord Hert* 
ford and his friends than assisting her ladyship^s poe« 
tical operations, and therefore never received another 
summons. 

" Autumn,** the season to which the " Spring** and 
*^ Summer** are preparatory, still remained unsung. 

Vol. XI. Q and 
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and was delayed till he published (1730) his works 
collected. 

He produced in I727 the tragedy of ^^Sophonisba,^ 
'which raised such expectation, that every rehearsal 
was dignified with a splendid audience, collected tQ 
anticipate the delight that was preparing for the 
publick. It was observed, however, that nobody wa» 
much affected, and that the company rose as from a 
mdral lecture. 

It had upon the stage no unusual degree of success. 
Slight accidents will operate upon the taste of plea- 
' sure. There is a feeble line in the play : 

O, Sophonisba, Sophonisba^ O ! 

This gave occasion to a waggish parody : 

O, Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, O ! 
which for a while was echoed through the town. 

I have been told by Savage, that of the Prologue 
to *^ Sophonisba** the first part was written by Pope, 
\vho could not be persuaded to finish it ; and that 
the concluding lines were added by Mallet. 

Thomson was^not long afterwards, by the influ- 
ence of Dr. Bundle, sent to travel with Mr. Charle* 
Talbot, the eldest son of the Chancellor. He was 
yet young enough to receive new impressions, to 
have his opinions rectified, and his views enlarged ; 
nor can he be supposed to have wanted that curiosity 
which is inseparable from an active and comprehen- 
sive mind. He may therefore now be supposed to 
have revelled in all the joys of intellectual luxury ; 
he was every day feasted with instructive novelties ; 
he lived splendidly without expence; and might 

expect 
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expect when he returned home a certain estabUah- 
ment. 

At this time a lottg course of opposition to Sir 
Robert Walpote had filled the nation with clamours 
for liberty, of which no man felt the want, and 
with oare for liberty^ which was not in danger. 
Thomson, in his travels on the Continent, found or 
fiineied so many evik arising from the tyranny of 
other governments, that he resolved to write a very 
long poem; in five parts, upon Liberty. 

While he was busy on tne first book, Mr. Talbot 
died ; and Thomson, who had been rewarded for his 
attendance by theplaoe of secretary of the Briefs, pays 
in the initial lines a d^ent tribute to his memory. 

Upon this great ppem two years were spent, and 
the author congratulated himself upon it as his 
noblest work ; but an author and his reader are not 
always of a mind. Liberty called in vain upon her 
votaries to read her praises, and reward her encomiasts 
her praises were condemned to harbour spiders, and 
to gather dust: none of Thomson's performances 
were so little regarded. 

The judgment of the publick was not erroneous ; 
the recurrence of the same images must tire in time; 
an enumeration of examples to prove a position 
which nobody denied, as it was from the beginning 
superfluous, must quickly grow disgusting. 

The poem of ^^ Liberty" does not now appear in 
its original state ; but, when the author's works were 
collected after his death, was shortened by Sir George 
Lyttelton, with a liberty which, as it has a. manifest 
tendency to lessen the confidence of society, and to 
eonfbtmd the characteri of authors, by making otle 
man write by the judgment of another, cannot be 

Q, 2 justified 
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justified by any supposed propriety of the alteration, 
or kindness of the friend. — I wish to see it exhibited 
as its author left it. 

Thomson now lived in ease and plenty^ and seems 
for a while to have suspended his poetry ; but he 
was soon called back to labour by the death of the 
Chancellor, for his place then became vacant ; and 
though the lord Hardwicke delayed for some time 
to give it away, Thomson's bashfulness or pride, or 
some other motive perhaps not more laudable, with- 
held him from soliciting ; and the new Chancellor 
would not give him what he would not ask. 

He now relapsed to his former indigence ; but the 
Prince of Wales was at that time stru^ling for 
popularity, and by the influence of Mr. Lyttelton 
professed himself the patron of wit ; to him Thom^ 
son was introduced, and being gaily interrogated 
about the state of his affairs, said, ^^ that they were 
'^ in a more poetical posture than formerly ;'* and 
had a pension allowed him of one hundred pounds 
a year. 

Being now obliged to write, he produced (1738*) 
the tragedy of ^* Agamemnon,** which was much 
shortened in the representation. It had the fate 
which most commonly attends mythological stories, 
and was only endured, but not favoured. It strug- 
gled with such difficulty throi:^h the first night, that 
Thomson, coming late to his friends with whom he 
w^ to sup, excused his delay by telling them how the 
sweat of his distress had so disordered his wig, that he 
could not come till he had been refitted by a barber. 

■* It is not generally known that in thii year an edition of 
Milton's Areopagitica was publisbed by MiBar^ to which Thomson 
wrote a Ftefoce^ C. 

He 
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He so interested himself in his own drama, that if 
I remember right, as he sat in the upper gallery^ he 
accompanied the players by audible recitation, till a 
friendly hint frighted him to silence. Pope counte* 
nanced '^ Agamemnon,** by coming to it the first 
night, and was welcomed to the theatre by a general 
clap; he had much regard forThomson,*and once ex^ 
pressed it in a poetical epistle sent to Italy, of which 
however he abated the value, by transplanting some 
of the lines into his Epistle to ^' Arbuthnot.** 

About this time the act was passed for licensing 
plays, of which the first operation was the prohi- 
bition of ** Gustavus Vasa," a tragedy of Mr. Brooke, 
whom the publick recompensed by a very liberal 
subscription ; the next was the refusal of ^^ Edward 
*^ and Eleonora," ofiered by Thomson. It is hard 
to discover why either play should have been ob- 
structed. Thomson likewise endeavoured to repair 
his loss by a subscription, of which I cannot now tell 
the success. 

When the publick murmured at the unkind treat- 
ment of Thomson, one of the ministerial writers re- 
marked, that ^' he had taken a Liberty which was not 
'' agreeable to Britannia in any Season^ 

He was soon after employed, in conjunction with 
Mr. Mallet, to write the masque of " Alfred,** which 
was acted before the Prince at Cliefden-house.' 

His next work (1745) was " Tancred and Sigis* 
f^ munda/' the most successfful of all his tragedies ; 
for it still keeps its tarn upon the stage. It may be 
doubts whether ha w^s, either by the bent of ns^ture 
or habits of study, much qualified for tragedy. It 
does not appear that he had much sense of the pa* 

thetic ; 
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thetic ; and his diffusive and d^scriptiTe style pro^ 
daced declamation rather tlian dialogue. 

His friend Mr. Lyttelton was now in power^ and 
conferred upon him the office of surveyor-general of 
the Leeward Islands ; from which, when his deputy 
was paid^ he received about three hundred pounds 
a year. 

The last piece that he lived to publish wag the 
^^ Castle of Indolence/* which was many years under 
his hand, but was at last finished with great accuracy. 
The first canto opens a scene of lazy luxury that fills 
the ims^nation. 

He was now at ease, but was not long to enjoy it ; 
for, by taking cold on the water between London 
and Kew, he caught a disorder, which, with some 
eardess exasperation, ended in a fever that put an 
end to his life, August 27, 1748. He was buried in 
the church of Richmond, without an inscription ; 
but a monument has been erected to his memory in 
Westminster-abbey, 

Thomson was of a stature above the middle size^^ 
and " more fat than bard beseems,** of a dull coun- 
tenance, and a gross, unanimated, uninviting appear* 
ance; silent in mingled company, but cheerful among 
select friends, and by his friends very tenderly and 
warmly beloved- 
He* left behind him the tragedy of ^^ Coriolanus,** 
which was, by the zeal of his patron Sir Geoige Lyt- 
telton, brought upon the stage for the benefit of his 
family, and recommended by a Prologue, which 
Quin, who had long lived with Thomson in fond 
intimacy, spoke in such a nianner as shewed him 
t? to be," on that occasion, *^ no actor." The com- 
mencements 
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naencement of this benevolence is very honourable to 
Quin ; who is reported to have delivered Thomson, 
then known to him only for his genius, from an arrest 
by a very conaderable present ; and its continuance 
is honourable to both ; for friendship is not always 
the sequel of obligation. By this tragedy a conside- 
rable sum was raised, of which part discharged his 
debts, and the rest was remitted to his sisters, whom, 
however removed from them by place or condition, 
he regarded with great tenderness, as will appear by 
the following Letter, which I communicate with 
much pleasure, as it gives me at once an opportunity 
of recording the fraternal kindness of Thomson, and 
reflecting on the friendly assistance of Mr. Boswell, 
from whom I received it. 

" Hagley in Worcestershire, 
October the 4H1, 1747. 

My dear Sister, 
I thought you had known me better than ta 
tt interpret my silence into a decay of affection, 
^^ especially as your behaviour has always been such 
*^ as rather to increase than diminish it. Don't 
imagine, because I am a bad correspondent, diat 
I can ever prove an unkind friend and brother. 
I must do myself the justice to tell you, that my 
" affections are naturally very fixed and constant ; 
" and if I had ever reason of complaint against you 
^^ (of which by the bye I have not the least shadow), 
*^ lam comcious of so many defects in myself, as dis- 
^^ pose me to be not a little charitable and forgiving: 
It gives me the truest heartfelt satisfaction to 
hear you have a good, kind husband, and are in 

^* es^y,, 
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^^easy^ contented circumstanoes ; but were they 
^' otherwise^ that would only awaken and heighten 
•* my tenderness towards you. As our good and 
•^ tender-hearted parents did not live to receive 
any material testimonies of that highest human 
gratitude 1 owed them (than which nothing could 
^^ have given me equal pleasure), the only return I 
can make them now is by kindness to those they 
left behind them. Would to God poor Lizy had 
lived longer^ to have been a farther witness of the 
truth of what I say, and that I might have had 
the pleasure of seeing once more a sister who so 
truly deserved my esteem and love ! But she is 
^' happy, while we must toil a little longer here 
below ; let us however do it cheerfully and grate- 
fully, suppcHTted by the pleasing hope of meeting 
yet i^in on a safer shore, where to recollect the 
storms and difficulties of life will not perhaps be 
^' inconsistent with that blissful state. You did 
*' right to call your daughter by her name : for you 
must needs have had a particular tender friend- 
ship for one another, endeared as you were by 
nature, by having passed the affectionate years 
of your youth together ; and by that great softener 
and engager of hearts, mutual hardship. That 
it was in my power to ease it a little, I account 
one of the most exquisite pleasures of my life. — 
But enough of this melancholy, though not un- 
pleasing strain. 

I esteem you for your sensible and disinterested 
advice to Mr. Bell, as you will see by my Letter 
to him ; as I approve entirely of his marrying again, 

" you 
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^' you may readily ask me why I don't many at alL 
My circumstances have hitherto been so variable 
and uncertain in this fluctuating worlds as induce 
'^ to keep me from engaging in such a state : and 
^^ now^ though they are more settled^ and of late 
*' (which you will be glad to hear) considerably im- 
'* proved, I begin to think myself too far advanced 
in life for such youthful undertakings^ not to men* 
tion some other petty reasons that are apt to staitle 
the delicacy of difficult old bachelors. I am, how- 
ever, not a little auspicious that, was I to pay a 
visit to Scotland (which I have some thoughts of 
doing soon), I might possibly be tempted to think 
of a thing not easily repaired if done amiss. I have 
always been of opinion, that non^ make better 
*^ wives than the ladies of Scotland ; and yet, who 
more forsaken than they, while the gendemen are 
contittually running abroad all the world over? 
*^ Some of them, it is true, are wise enough to re- 
" turn for a wife. You see I am beginning to make 
*^ interest already with the Scots ladies. But no 
*' more of this infectious subject. — ^Pray let me hear 
" from you now and then; and though I am not a 
regular correspondent, yet perhaps I inay mend in 
that respect. Remember me kindly to your hus- 
^' band, and believe me to be 

^' Your most affectionate brother, 

" James Thomson. 

(Addressed) *' To Mrs. Thomson in Lanark." 
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The benevolence of Thomson was fervid, but not 
active ; he would give on all occasions what assistance 
his purse would supply ; but the offices of interven- 
tion or solicitation he could not conquer his sluggish- 
ness sufficiently to perform. The affitirs of others, 
however, were not more neglected than his own. He 
had ofiben felt the inconveniences of idleness, but he 
never cured it ; and was so consfcious of his own cha*^ 
racter, that he talked of writing an Eastern Tale ^^ of 
^^ the Man who loved to be in Distress.** 

Among his peculiarities was a very unskilful and 
inarticulate manner of pronouncing any lofty or so- 
lemn composition. He was once reading to Doding- 
ton, who, being liimself a reader eminently elegant, 
was so much provoked by his odd utterance, that he 
snatched the paper from his hands, and told him that; 
he did not understand hisr own verses. 

The biographer of Thomson has remarked, that an 
author^s life is best read in his works : his observation 
was not well-timed. Savage, who lived much with 
Thomson, once told me, he heard a lady remark- 
ing that she could gather from, his works three parts 
of his character, that he was a ^^ great Lover, a great 
^^ Swimmer, and rigorously abstinent;** but, said Sa-^ 
vage, he knows not any love but that of the sex ; he 
was perhaps never in cold water in his life ; and he 
indulges himself in all the luxury that comes within 
his reach. Yet Savage always spoke with the most 
eager praise of his social qualities, his waimth andl 
constancy of friendship, and his adherence to his first 
acquaintance when the advancement of his reputa-^ 
tion had left thepi behind him. 

M 
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^s a writer^ he is entitled to one pmise of the 
highest kind: his mode of thinking, and of ex«' 
pressing his thoughts, is original. His blank verse is 
no more the blank verse of Milton, or of any other 
poet, than the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of 
Cowley. His numbers, his pauses, his diction, are 
of hisown growth, without transcription, without imi- 
tation. He thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks 
always as a man of genius ; he looks round on Nature 
and on Life with jthe eye which Nature bestows only 
on a poet ; the eye that distingui^es, in every thing 
presented to its view, whatever there is on which 
imagination can delight to be detained, and with a 
mind that at once comprehends iine vasit, and attends 
to die minute. The reader of the '^ Seasons" won*- 
ders that he never saw before what Thomson shews 
him, and that he never yet has felt what Thomson 
impresses. 

His is one of the works in which blank verse 
seems properly used. Thomson's wide expansion of 
general views, and his enumeration of cireumstantial 
varieties, would have been obstructed andembarmssed 
by the frequent intersection of the sense, which are 
the necessary effects of rhyme. 

His descriptions of extended scenes and general 
^fleets bring before us the whole magnificence of 
Nature, whether pleasing or dreadful. The gaiety of 
Spring, the splendour of Summ^, the tranquillity 
of Autumn, and the horror of Winter, take in their 
turns possession of the mind. The poet leads us 
through the appearances of things as they are suct 
peasivelv varied by the vicissitudes of the year, and 

impartsi 
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imparts to ns 80 much of his own enthusiasm, that 
our thoughts expand with his imagery, and kindle 
with his sentiments. Nor is the naturahst without 
his part in the entertainment ; for he is assisted to re- 
collect and to combine, to range his discoveries, and 
to amplify the sphere of his contemplation. 

The great defect of The Seasons is want of me* 
thod ; but for this I know not that there was any 
remedy. Of many appearances subsisting all at once, 
no rule can be given why one should be mentioned 
before another ; yet the memory wants the help of 
order, and the curiosity is not excited by suspence 
or expectation. 

His diction is in the highest degree florid and 
luxuriant, such as may be said to be to his images 
and thoughts ^^ both their lustre and their shade :*' 
such as invest them with splendour, through which 
perhaps they are not always easily discerned. It is 
too exuberant, and sometimes may be cliarged with 
filling the ear more than the mind. 

These poems, with which I was acquainted at their 
first appearance, I have since found altered and en- 
larged by subsequent revisalsy as the author supposed 
his judgment to grow more exact, and as books or 
conversation extended his knowledge and opened his 
prospects. They are, I think, improved in general ; 
yet I know not whether they liave not lost part of 
what Temple calls their " race ;" a word which, ap- 
plied to wines in its primitive sense, means the fla- 
vour of the soil. 

" Liberty," when it first appeared, I tried to 
read, and soon desisted. I have never tried again, 

and 
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and therefore will not hazard either praise er cen- 
sure. 

The highest praise which he has received ought 
not to be suppressed : it is said by Lord Lyttelton^ in 
the Prolc^e to his posthumous play, that his worbs 
contained 

No Hue which, dying, he could wish to Wot. 
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The Poems of Dr. WATTS were by my recoiil- 
tnendation inserted in the late Collection ; the rea- 
ders of which are to impute to me whatever pleasure 
or weariness they may find in the perusal of Black- 
more, Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden. 

ISAAC WATTS was born July 17, 1674, at 
Southampton, where his father, of the same name, 
kept a boarding-school for young gentlemen, though 
common report makes him a shoemaker. He ap- 
pears, from the narrative of Dr, Gibbons, to have 
been neither indigent nor illiterate. 

Isaac, the eldest of nine children, was given to 
books from his infancy ; and began, we are told, to 
learn Latin when he was four years old, I suppose, 
at home. He was afterwards taught Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, by Mr. Pinhom, a clergyman, master 
of the Free-school at Southampton, to whom the 
gratitude of his scholar afterwards inscribed a Latin 
ode. 

His 
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His proficiency at school was so conspicuous^ that 
a subscription was proposed for his support at the 
University ; but he declared his resolution of taking 
his lot with the Dissenters. Such he was as every 
Christian Church would rejoice to have adopted. 

He therefore repaired, in 169O, to an academy 
taught by Mr. Rowe, where he had for his compa- 
nions and fellow-students Mr. Hughes the poet^ and 
Dr. Horte, afterwards Archbishop of Tuam. Soma 
Latin Essays, supposed to have been written as 
exercises at this academy, shew a degree of know*^ 
ledge, both philosophical and theological^ such 
as very few attain by a much longer course of 
study. 

He was, as he hints in his Miscellanies, a maker 
of Verses from fifteen to fifty, and in his youth hs 
appears to have paid attention to Latin poetry. His 
verses to his brother, in the glycofdck measure, writ- 
ten when he was seventeen, are remarkably easy and 
elegant. Some of his other odes are deformed by the 
Pindarick folly then prevailing, and are written 
with such neglect of alt metrical rules as is without 
example among the ancients ; but his diction^ though 
perhaps not always exactly pure, has such copious* 
ness and splendour, as shews that he was but a very 
little distance from excellence. 

His method of study was to imjiress the contents 
of his books upon his memory by abridging them, 
and by interleaving them to amplify one system with 
supplements from another. 

With the congregaticm of his tutor Mr.. Rowe, 
who were, I believe, Independents, he communicated 
in his nineteenth year. - 

At 
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At the age of twenty he left the academy^ and 
spent two years in study and devotion at the house of 
his father^ who treated him with great tenderness ; 
and had the happiness, indulged to few parents^ of 
living to see his soii eminent for literature^ and vene- 
rable for piety. 

He was then entertained by Sir John Hartopp five 
years, as a domestick tutor to his son : and in that 
time particularly devoted himself to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures ; and^ being chosai assistant to Dr. 
Chauncey, preached the fiilst time on the birth-^lay 
that completed his twenty-fourth year; probably 
considering that as the day of a second nativity^ by 
which he entered on a new period of existence. . 

In about three years he succeeded Dr. Chauncey ; 
but, soon after his entrance on his charge, he was 
seized by a <^angerous illness, which sunk him to 
such weakness, that the congregation thought an as- 
sistant necessary, and appointed Mr. Price. His 
health then returned gradually ; and he performed 
his duty till (17 12) he was seized by a fever of such 
violence and continuance, that from the feebleness 
which it brought upon him he never perfectly re-- 
covered. 

lliis calamitous state made the compassion of his 
friends necessary, and drew upon him the attention 
of Sir Thomas Abney, who received him into his 
house ; where with a constancy of friendship and 
uniformity of conduct not often to be found, he was 
treated for thirty-six years with all the kindness that 
friendship could prompt, and all the attention that 
respect could dictate. Sir Thomas died about eight 
years afterwards ; but he continued with the lady 

and 
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^nd her (laughters to the end of his life. Tlie kdy 
died about a year after him. 

A coalition like this^ a state in which the notiofi's 
of patf 6hige and dependence were overpowered by 
the perception of reciprocal b^efits^ deserves a paf- 
ticular memorial ; ahd I will not withhold from thi^ 
i'eader Dr. Gibbons's representation ; to which reg^fd 
is to be paid, as to the narrative of one wh6 writes 
Ivhat he knows, and what is known likewise to muf- 
titudes besides^ 

*^ Our next observation shall be made upon tli4t 
" remarkably kind Providence which brought the 
** Doctor into Sir ITiomas Abney's family^ and 
*^ continued him there till his death, a period of 
** no less than thirty-six years. In the midst of hih 
*^ sacred labours for the glory of God, and good of 
^* his generation, he is seized with a most violent Mid 
** threatening fever, which leaves him oppressed with 
*^ great weakness, and puts a stop at least to his pub- 
" lick services for four years. In this distressing* stea- 
" son, doubly so to his active and pioU^ spirit, he 
" is ihvited to Sir Thomai^ Abney's &mi]y, iidr ever 
'* removes from it till he had finished his days. Her^ 
*^ he efnjoyed the uninterrupted demonstrations of die* 
** truest friendship. Here, without any care of his 
*^ own, he had every thing which could contribute 
^^ to the enjoyment of life, and favour the unwearied 
'^ pursuits of his studies. Here he dwelt in n family, 
" which for piety, order, harmony, and every vir-* 
*^ tue, was an house of God. Here he haid thepri- 
" vilege of a country recess, the fragrtmt bower, : the 
" spreading lawn, the flowery garden, and other 
Vol. XI. R *' advantages. 
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<« advantages^ to sooth his mind and aid his restora- 
^^ tion to health ; to yield him, whenever he chose 
^' them^ most grateful intervals from his laborious 
^ studies, and enable him to return to them with 
redoubled vigour and delight. Had it not been 
for this most happy event, he might, as to out* 
^^ward view, have feebly, it may be painfully^ 
dragged on through many more years of languor, 
and inability for publick service, and even for 
profitable study, or perhaps might have sunk into 
his grave under the overwhelming load of infir- 
^ mities in the midst of his days ; and thus the 
** church and world would have been deprived of 
^' those many excellent sermons and works, which 
^^ he drew up and published during his long residence 
in this iamily. In a few years after his coming 
hither. Sir Thomas Abney dies ; but his amiable 
^ consort survives, who shews the Doctor the same 
^ respect and friendship as before, and most happily 
^^ for him and great numbers besides ; for, a$ her 
^ riches were great, her generosity and munificence 
'^ were in full proportion ; her thread of life was 
^' drawn out to a great age, even beyond that of the 
^* Doctor's ; and thus this excellent man, through 
^' her kindness, and that of her daughter, the pre- 
^^ sent Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, who in a like d^ree 
^^ esteemed and honoured him, enjoyed all the benefita 
and felicities he experiaiced at his first entrance 
into this family, till his days were numbered and 
*^ finished ; and, like a shock of corn in its season, 
^^ he ascended into the r^ons of perfect and immor- 
" tal life and joy.'' 

If 
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If this quotation has appeared long, let it becofi^ 
lidered that it comprises an account of six-and-thirtjr 
years, and those the years of Dr* Watts* 

From the time of his reception into this family^ 
his life was no otherwise diversified than by succes-* 
sive publications. The series of his works I am not 
able to deduce ; their number and their variety shew 
the intenseness of his industry, and the extent of hii^ 
capacity. 

He was one of the first authors that taught the 
Dissenters to court attention by the graces of Ian* , 
guagci Whatever they had among them before, 
whether of learning or acuteness, was commonly 
obscured and blunted by coarseness and inelegance > 
of styl^. He shewed them, that zeal and purity 
might be expressed and enforced by polished diction* 

He continued to the end of his life the teacher of a 
congregation ; and no reader of his works can doubt 
his fidelity or diligence. In the pulpit, though his 
low stature, which very little exceeded five feet, 
graced him with no advantages of appearance, yet , 
the gravity and propriety of his utterance. made his 
discourses very eflicacious. I once mentioned the 
reputation which Mr. Foster had gained by his 
proper delivery to my friend Dr. Hawkesworth, 
who told me, that in the art of pronunciati6n he was 
far inferior to Dr. Watts. 

Such was his flow of thoughts, and such h\B 
promptitude of language, that in the latter part of 
his life he did not precompose his cursory sermons^ 
but having adjusted the heads, and sketched out some 
particulars, trusted for success to his. extemporary 
powers. 

» 9 He 
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He dicT not endeavour to assist his eloqneuc^ by 
any gesticulations ; for, as no corporeal actions have 
any correspondence with theolc^cal truth, he did not 
see how they could enforce it; 

At the conclusion of weighty sentences he gave 
time, by a short pause, for the proper impression. 

To stated and publick instruction he added familiar 
visits and personal application^ and was careful to 
improve the opportunities which conversation of- 
fered of diffusing and increasing the influence of 
religion. 

By his natural temper he was quick of resentment; 
but by his established and habitual practice he was 
gfentle, modest, and inoffensive. His tendertiess ap- 
peared in his attention to children, and to the poor. 
To the jx)or, while he lived in the family of his * 
friend, he allowed the third part of his annual revenue, 
though the whole was not a hundred a year ; and » 
for children he condescended to lay aside the scholar, 
the philosopher, and the wit, to write little poems 
of devotion, and systems of instruction, adapted to 
their wants and capacities, from the dawn of reason 
through its gradations of advance in the morning of 
Jife. Every nian, acquainted with the common prin- 
ciples of human action, will look with veneration 
on the writer, who is at one time combating Locke, 
and at another making a catechism for chtMren in . 
their fourth year. A voluntary descent from thfe dig- 
nity of science is perhaps the hardest lesson that hu-^^ 
mility can teach. 

As his ihind was capacious, his curiosity excur- 
sive, and his- industry continual, his writings arer 
very numerous, and his subjects various. With his 

theo- 
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theological works I sgoi only ;ex)ough acquaint to 
adiijiire his meekness of opposition, and his milduesii 
,of censure. It was not only in his book, hut in hi^ 
mind, that orthodoxy was tmited with charity. 

Of his philosophical pieces^ his Logick ha^ been 
♦Received into the universities, and therefore wai^te no 
private recommendation: if he owes part of it to 
he Clerc, it must he considered that ^o man, who 
^undertakes merely to methodise or illustrate a sy^tem^ 
pretends to be its author. 

In hia metaphysical disquisition^, it was observed 
by the late learned Mr. Dyer^ tJbat he confounded the 
idea of sp/fce widi that of empty space, and did not 
consider that though space m,ight be without matter^ 
yet matter being extended could not be without 
ispace. 

Few books have been perused by me with greater 
pleasure than his ^^ Impovement of the Mind," of 
<which the radical principles may indeed be found in 
.Locke's ^^ Conduct of the Understanding ;" but they 
;are so Expanded and ramified by Watts, as to confer 
upon him the merit of h work in the highest degree 
.useful and pleasing. Whoever has the care of in- 
Mructing others may be charged with deficience in 
l>is duty if this book is not recommended. 

I have mentioned his treatises of Theology as dis- 
tinct from his other productions ; but the truth is, 
thfit whatever he took in hand was, by his incessant 
.solicitude for souls, converted to Theology. As piety 
predominated in his mind, it is diffused over his 
cWorks : under his direction, it may be truly said, 
.Theologiw Philosophia ancillatur, philosophy is 
f Vij^servieiit to evangelical instr\iction ; it is difficult 

to 
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to read a page without learning, oi- at least wishing^ 
to be better. The attention is caught by indirect in- 
«truction, and he that sat down only to reason is on 
h sudden compelled to pray. 

It was therefore with great propriety that, in 
1728, he received from Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
an unsolicited diploma, by which he became a Doc* 
tor of Divinity. AcademicsJ honours would have 
more value, if they were always bestov^ed with ec[ual 
judgment. 

He continued many years to study and to preachy 
and to do good by his instruction and example : till 
at last the infirmities of age disabled him from the 
more laborious part of his ministerial functions, and, 
being no longer capable of publick duty, he offered 
to remit the salary appendant to it ; but his congrega* 
tion would not accept the resignation. 

By degrees his weakness increased, and at last 
confined him to his chamber and his bed ; where h« 
was worn gradually away without pain, till he ex- 
pired Nov. 25, 1748, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. 

Few men have left behind such purity of charac- 
ter, or such monuments of laborious piety. He has 
provided instruction for all ages, from those who are 
lisping their first lessons, to the enlightened readers 
of Malbranche and Locke ; he has left neither cor- 
poreal nor spiritual nature unexamined; he has 
taught the Art of Reasoning, and the Science of the 
Stars. 

His character, therefore, must be formed from the 
ipultiplicity and diversity of his attainments, rather 
than from any single performance ; for it would not 

be 
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be safe to claim for him the highest rank in any 
single denomination of literary dignity ; yet perhaps 
there was nothing in which he would not have ex- 
celled, if he had not divided his powers to different, 
pursuits. 

As a poet) had he been only a poet, he would 
probably have stood high among the authors witb 
whom he is now associated. For his judgment was 
exact, and he noted beauties and faults with Y&ty 
nice discernment ; his imagination, as the '^ Da-> 
** cian Battle" proves, was vigorous and active, and 
the stores of knowledge were large by which hig 
fancy was to be supplied. His ear was well-tuned, 
and his diction was elegant and copious. But his 
devotional poetry is, like that of others, unsatisfac^ 
tory. The paucity of his topicks enforces perpetual 
repetition, and the sanctity of the matter rejects the 
ornaments of figurative diction. It is sufficient for 
Watts to have done better than others what no man 
has done well. 

His poems on other subjects seldom rise higher 
than might be expected firom the amusements of a 
Man of Letters, and have diflferent degrees of value 
as they are more or less laboured, or as the occasion 
was more or less favourable to invention. 

He writes too often without regular measures^ and 
too often in blank verse : the rhymes are not always 
sufficiently correspondent. He is particularly un- 
happy in coining names expressive of characters. 
His lines are commonly smooth and easy, and his 
thoughts always religiously pure ; but who is there 
that^ to so much piety and innocence^ does not wish 

for 
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for a greater measure of sprightlinets ^nd vigour ? He 
i« at kast one^f the few poets with whom youth and 
igfic^rauce maj be safely pleased ; and happy will be 
ibft fiepd^ whoise mind is disposed, by bis verses or 
his prose, to imitate him in all but his noneoofbr*? 
mity* to copy his bei^eyoleaoe to |{iaf)^ arid his re^ 
verepoe to God» 
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\JF the birth or early part of the life of Ambrose 
Philips I have not been able to find any account. 
His academical education he received ^t St. John*s 
College in Cambridge*, where he first solicited the 
notice of the world by some English verses, in the 
collection published by the University on the dearth 
pf Queen Mary. 

. From this time how he was employed, or in what 
station he passed his life, is not yet discovered. He 
must have published his Pastorals before the year 
11708, because they are evidently prior to those of 
JPope. 

He afterwards (1709) addressed to the universal 
patron, the Duke of Dorset, a " poetical Letter 
^* from Copenhagen," which was published in the 
^f Tatler," and is by Pope in one of his first letters 
mentioned with high praise, as the production of a 
man " who could write very nobly." 

Philips was a zealous Whig, and therefore easily 
found access to Addison and Steele ; but his ardour 
seems not to have procured him any thing more than, 

f He took his degrees, A. 3. 1696, A. M. 1700. ^. 

kind 
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kind words ; since he was reduced to translate the 
*' Persian Tales'* for Tonson, for which he was after- 
wards reproached, with this addition of contempt, 
that he worked for half-a-crown. The book is divided 
into many sections, for each of which if he received 
half-a-crown, liis reward, as writers then were paid, 
was very Uberal ; but half-a*-crown had a mean sound. 

He was employed in promoting the principles of 
his party, by epitomising Hacket's '^ Life of Arch- 
** bishop Williams/ The original book is written 
with such depravity of genius, such mixture of the 
fop and pedant, as has not often appeared. The 
epitome is free enough from af&ctation, but has 
little spirit or vigour*. 

In 1 71 2 he brought upon the stage ^* The Distrest 
^ Mother," almost a translation of Racine's " An- 
** dromaque.** Such a work requires no uncommon 
powers ; but the friends of Philips exerted every art 
to promote his interest. Before the appearance of 
the play, a whole ^* Spectator," none indeed of the 
best, was devoted to its praise ; while it yet continued 
to be acted, another " Spectator" was written, to tell 
what impression it made upon Sir Roger ; and on 
the first night a select audience, says Pope^, was 
called together to applaud it. 

It was concluded with the most successful Epilogue 
that was ever yet spoken on the English theatre. 
The three first nights it was recited; twice ; and not 
only continued to be demanded through the run, as 

* This ought to have been Qoticed before. It was pul^ished 
in 1700, when he appears to have obtained a fellowship o| 
St. John's. C. 

t Spence. 

it 
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it is termed, of the play, but whenever it is recalled 
to the stage, where by peculiar fortune, though a 
copy from the French, it yet keeps its place, the 
Epilogue is still expected, and is still spoken. 

The propriety of Epilogues in general, and conse- 
quently of this, was questioned by a correspondent 
of " The Spectatdr," whose Letter was undoubtedly 
admitted for the sake of the answer, which soon fol- 
lowed, written with much zeal and acrimony. The 
attack and the defence equally contributed to stimu- 
late curiosity and continue attention. It may be 
discovered in the defence, that Prior's Epilc^e to 
** Hiaedra" had a little excited jealousy ; and some^ 
thing of Prior's plan may be discovered in the per- 
formance of his rival. Of this distinguished Ep- 
logue the reputed autlior was the wretched? Budgel, 
whom Addison used to denominate* ^^ the man who 
^^ calls me cousin ;" and when he was asked how such 
a silly fellow could write so well, replied, *^ The 
*^ Epilogue was quite another thing when I saw it 
*^ first." It was known in Tonson's family, and told 
to Garrick, that Addison was himself the author of 
it, and that, when it had been at first printed with 
his name, he came early in the morning, before the 
copies were distributed, and ordered it to be given 
to Budgel, that it might add weight to the solicita- 
tion which he was then making for a place. 

Philips was now high in the ranks of literature. 
His play was applauded ; his translations from Sappho 
had been published in " The Spectator ;" he was an 
important and distinguished associate of clubs, witty 

* Spence, 

and 
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jRod political ; and nothing was wanting to his happi« 
jgiess, but that he should he sure of its continuance. 

.The work which had procured h^m the first notice 
from the publick w^as his Six Pastorais, which^ flat- 
jteripg the iffic^ination with Arcadian scenes, pro- 
hMy fouod many readers, and might have long 
passed as a pleasing amusement, had they not been 
unhappily too in¥cb comijneuded. 

The rijistick poems of Theocritus were so highly 
valued by the Greeks and Romans, that they at- 
tracted the ioiitation of Vii^l^ whose jEk^logues seem 
to have been considered as preduding all attempts of 
the sarae kiad ; for ao shepherds were taught to aing 
by any sucoeedi^g poet, itill Nemesia^ and Calpl^^r^ 
nius ventured their feeble effoiits in the lower age of 
jMtiu literature. 

At the revival of learning in Italy, it was soon 
(discovered that.a dialogue of imaginary swains might 
be composed with little difficulty ; because the con-» 
veisation of shepherds e^€;l^des fwofound or refined 
sentiment ; ^d, for images and descriptions. Satyrs 
mad Fauns, and Nfiiads apd Dryads, were always 
within call ; and woods and npeadowsj and hills and 
rivers, supplied variety of matter, which, having a 
natural power to sooth the mind, did not quickly 
cloy it. 

Petrarch entertained .the learned men of his age 
with the novelty of modern Pastorals i^n Latin. Being 
not ignorant of Greek, and finding nothivig in the 
word Eclogue of rural meaning, he supposed it to be 
corrupted by the copiers, and therefore called his 
own productions JEglogues, by which he meant to 
express the talk of goatherds, though it will meau 

only 
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only the talk of goats. This ne\v name w^ adopted 
by subsequent writers, and afnbngit others by cu«* 
Spenser. 

More than a century afterwards (1498) Mantiigfi 
pubhshed his Bueolicks with such success, that they 
wefe soon dignified by Badius with a comment, and, 
as ScaHger complained, received into scfhools, and 
taught as classical ; his complaint was vain, and the 
practice, however injudicious, spread for, aftd con- 
tinned long. ' Mantuan was read, at least in some of 
the inferior schools of this kingdom, to the beginning 
of the present century. The speakers of Mantuaft 
carried their disquisitions beyond the country, to 
censure the corruptions of the Church ; and from 
him Spenser learned to employ his swains on topicks 
of controversy. * 

The Italians soon transferred Pastoral Poetry into' 
their own language : Sannazaro wrote ^^ Arcadia," 
in prose and verse : Tasso and Guarini Wrote "Fa-' 
^* vole Boschareccie," or Sylvan Dramas ; and all 
nations of Europe filled volumes with Thyrsis and 
Damon, and Tkestylis and Phyllis. 

Philips thinks it *^ somewhat strange to conceive 
how, in an age so addicted to the Muses, Pastotal * 
Poetry never conies tb be so much sis thought 
upon." His wonder seems very unseasonable; 
there had never, from the time of Spenser, waited 
writers to talk occasionally oi Arcadia and Strephon; 
and half the book, in which he fif st tried his powers, 
consists of dialogues on Queen Mary's death, between 
Tityrus arid Corydon, or Mopitis and Meftakas. A 
series or book of Pastorals, however, I knoW not* 
that any one had then lately published. '.■■'- 

Not 
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Not long afterwards Pope made the first diiftptiy* 
of his powers in four Pastorals, written in a very 
different form. Philips had -taken Spenser, and Pope 
took Vii^l for his pattern. Philips endeavoured to 
be natural. Pope laboured to be elegant 

Philips was now favoured by Addison, and by 
Addison's companions, who were very willing to 
push him into reputation. The '' Guardian" gave 
an aocount of Pastoral, partly critical, and partly 
historical ; in which, when the merit of the modern 
is compared, Tasso and Guarini are censured for re* 
mote thoughts and unnatural refinements ; and, upon 
the whole, the Italians and French are all excluded 
from rural poetry ; and the pipe of the pastoral muse 
is transmitted by lawful inheritance from Theocritus 
to Virgil, from Virgil to Spenser, and from Spenser 
to Philips. 

With this inauguration of Philips, his rival Pope 
was not much delighted ; he therefore dt^w a com- 
parison of Philips's performance with his own, in 
which, with an unexampled and unequalled artifice 
of irony, though he has himself always the advan-. 
tage, he giyes the preference to Philips. The design 
of aggrandizing himself he disguised with such dex- 
terity, that, though Addison discovered it, Steele 
was deceived, and was afraid of displeasing Pope by 
publishing his paper. Published however it was 
<" Guard. 40."): and from that time Pope and 
philips lived in a perpetual reciprocation of male-r^ 
,vclefice. 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire, there 
was no p«)portion between the combatants'; but 
©lilips, though he could not prevail by wit, hoped 

to 
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to hurt Pope with another weapon^ and charged him, 
as Pope thought^ with Addison's approbation, as 
disaffected to the government 

Even with this he was not satisfied ; for, indeed, 
there is no appearance that any regard was paid to his 
clamours. He proceeded to grosser insults, and hung 
up a rod at Button's, with which he threatened to 
chastise Pope, who appears to have been extremely 
exasperated ; for in the first edition of his Letters he 
calls Philips '^ rascal," and in the last still charges 
him with detaining in his hands the subscriptions for 
Homer delivered to him by the Hanover Club. 

I suppose it was never suspected that he meant to 
appropriate the money ; he only delayed, and with 
sufficient meanness, the gratification of him by whose 
prosperity he was pained. 

Men sometimes suffer by injudicious kindness; 
Philips became ridiculous, without his own fault, 
by the absurd admiration of his friends, who deco- 
rated him with honorary garlands, which the first 
breath of contradiction blasted. 

When upon the succession of the House of Hanover 
every Whig expected to be happy. Philips seems to 
have obtained too little notice ; he caught few drops 
of the golden shower, though he did not omit what 
flattery could perform. He was only made a Com- 
missioner of the Lottery (1717), and, what did not 
much elevate his character, a justice of the Peace. 

The success of his first play must naturally dis* 
pose him to turn his hopes towards the stage : he did 
not however soon commit himself to the mercy of 
an audience, but contented himself with the fame 
already acquired, till after nine years he produced 
(1722) *^ The Briton," a tragedy which, whatever 

was 
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*ms its reception, is now neglected ; th<nigh one of 
the scenes, between Vanoc the Britii^h Prince and 
Valens the Roman General, is confessed to be written 
with great dramatick skill, animated by spirit truly 
poetical. 

Kte had not been idle, thfcrugh he haci be^i silent ; 
for he exhibited another tragedy th^ same year, oii 
the story of *^ Humphry Duke of fflottcester." This 
tragedy is only remembered by its title. 

His happiest undertaking was of a paper called 
" The Freethinker,'* in conjunction with associates^ 
of whom one was Dr* Boulter, who, then only xhini- 
ster of a parish in Southwark, was of so much con-* 
sequence to the government, that he was made first 
Bishop of Bristol, and afterwards Primate of Ireland, 
where his piety and his charity will be long honoured^ 
It may easily be imagined that what was printed 
under the direction of Boulter would have nothing 
in it indecent or licentious ; its title is to be under- 
Stood as implying only freedom firom unreasonable 
prejudice. It has been reprinted in volumes, but is 
little read; nor can impirtial criticism recommend 
it as worthy of revival. 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diurnal 
essays ; but he knew how to practise the liberality of 
greatness and the fidelity of friendship. When he 
was advanced to the height of ecclesiastical dignity, 
he did not forget the companion of his labours. 
Knowing Philips to be slenderly supported, he took 
him to Ireland, as partaker of his fortune; atid, 
making him his secretary *, added such preferments, 

* The Archbishop's '' Letters," published in 1769 (the ordi- 
nals of which are now in Christ Church library, Oxford,) were 
collected by Mr. Philips. C. 
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M enat^ed him ]t6j represent the pounty p£ Armagh 
ia the Irish parliament. , , - t 

,, In peceiiiber 1726 he waa made secretary to the; 
L^ird ClninceUor ; and in August 1733 became judgev 
of the. Prerogative Court. \ 

' Aft^r the dieath of his patron he continued some, 
years in Ireland ; but at last lopging^ as it seems, foe 
his Qsitiye country^ he returned (1748) to London^' 
having . doubtless survived most of his friends and 
enemies, and among them his dreaded antagonist 
Pppe^ He found however the Duke of Newcastle ; 
still living, and to him he dedicated his poems . col- . 
Jected into a volume. 

Haviqg pprchased an annuity of four hundred 
pouiids,. he now certainly hoped to pass some years - 
of hfe in plenty and^ tranquillity ; but his hope de- . 
ceived him : he was struck with a palsy, and died* . 
June, 18, 1749, in his seventy-eighth year. . 

. Of his personal character all that I have heard is 
that he was eipainent for bravery and skill in the sword, 
and that in conversation he was solemn and pompous; 
ife had great sensibility of censure, if judgment 
may be made by a single story which I heard long . 
«go froiD Mn Ing, a gentleman of great eminence 
inStfiffbrdshire. '* Philips," sa^id he, ^^ was once at 

tabJk/iWhen 1 asl^ed him, How came thy king of 

EpiruB to. drive oxen^ and to say ^ I 'm goaded on . 
"•by>l9ve?' After which ^question he neyer spok^ 

'Of tijie. "jDistrest Math«-'' not much is pretend^ed 
to be his own, and therefore it is no subject of criti- 

^ At his house in Hacaover-ttreet^ and ^i^9M fouled in Audie^ 
«bapel. C. 

V6h.tL 3 idnmt 
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tifsttt : biar oHhtt tWd tragedies, I h^lUfve, stf^ ji<W 
below mediocrity^ nor aibove it* Among thc^ poeitti 
Cottkpii^ iti the late Collection^ the '^ Letter fr6m 
^^ D^hmark*^ may be justly praised ; the FasiahAsf 
mrhich by the writer of the " €kiaf dian** were rstoked 
tts one of ih^ feur genftf ine pt^uctibns of the rastsck 
Mn^, cannot snrely be despicable. That they «- 
Mbit at mode* 6t life which did not eiist, nof ever 
^tsUA, i^ n6i td be objected: the suppositkivi 6f 
sltch a state ii^ siHoweld to Fastoi^. Iff his^ other poem^ 
be (5atitiot be' denied the praise of lines sometimoi ele- 
gitlif ; b\[t he hAs seldom inuch force, or much com- 
jSrehension. The pieces that please best arfe tbbse 
nfrhich, trcfm Pope and Pfejj^'s adherents!, procin^ 
hiin ike tiam^ of Naftihy Pat/Ay y the poeinA of sbert 
lin^, by vf^Mcfl he paid his conrt to all agei ind ciia^ 
radtert, fr6m Wal^le the ^^ steferer of the te^^' 
to M iss Puheney iti the ftafsefy". Thcf ttuitabei^ aM 
sMootb aifd sptightfy, and the di^ion ii seldotn 
faulty, tltey ^te not loaded wkli mu«h ^tigfet, y«t, 
if they h^d fa^iM Vrrittetf by Addison, they ^v*teld hsHfSfe 
httd admri'ei'd : fittle things are nM Gained but iVhen^ 
tliey a^e doii6 by those wko caw da greater. 

Ih bid ihctxslatidtis froM t^ndstr fee ibitnd ^h^«rt>6f 
r^chitig att the obscurity of the Thebau bard, htiW** 
et)$r he ni^M bel6w bis sublimity ; he will be aL* 
IcMt'edf, ff hi ha^ les» fliie, to have Aiore ^xM^. 

H^ had &dded n(rthmg to English poetry, yet n^ 
least half his book deserves to be read : perhipti lle^ 
v^ded metet himself that part which the eritkk 
wrfdld itejeet. 
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Gilbert west Ueat of the wrltei^ of vAum 
Iregvetmy mabiKl^tagiyeasafficmitaccotinl; the 
inrteNigietice which mjr enqairies hav« obtained is 

He was the son of the reverend Dr. West ; pei^ 
imps^'Nr ^{^ vkrbo pobKehed ^ Pitidar^^ at Oxfm-d about 
Att b^mning of tfak eentury. His mother was ^istet 
t^SirRkhardTempfe^ afterwards LordCobham. His 
isttbet, purpositig toredacale him. for tbe Churchy sent 
hsM? flnrt to £toq», and afterwards to Oiiford; but be 
wtis seduced taa move airy mode of life, by a commis^ 
•kill ifi Br l^oop of iiorse^ procured him by hts uncle. 
^ He conlinttad some time in the army ^ though it 
k neasoAdhle to suppose that he never sunls: into amem 
soldier^ . ncir ever lost the love^ or nrocb neglectecl 
title pursuit, of learning; and aftierwards, finding 
himself more inclined to civil employ mesit^ be ki^ 
dvmiihii comiiftission, and engfi^ed in business undef 
th0 Loni Tawnshendy then secretary of atate^ wi<^ 
IKfbam he attended the Kti^ to Hanover. 

' ' ' '^ « CfNl^y bim. It was publkked in 1607. C. 
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His adherence to Lord Townsbend ended in nothing 
but a nomination (May, 1729) to be clerk-extraordi- 
nary of the Privy Council, which produced no im- 
mediate profit ; for it only placed him in a state of 
expectation and right of sucpession^ and it was very 
long before a vacancy admitted him to profit. 

Soon afterwards he married, and settled himself in 
a very pleasant house at Wickham in Kent, where he 
devoted himself to learning and to piety. Of his 
learning the late Collection exhibits evidence, which 
would have been yet fuller, if the dissertations which 
accompany his version of Pindar had not been ina- 
properly omitted. Of his piety the influence has, 
I hope, been extended far by his ^^ Observations on 
*^ the Resurrection," published in 1747» for which 
the University of Oxford created him a Doctor of 
La^rs by diploma (March 30, 1748), and wonld 
doubtless have reached yet further had he lived to 
complete what he had for some time meditated, the 
Evidences of the Truth of the New Testament Per- 
haps it may not be without effect to tell, that h^ 
read the prayers of the publick liturgy every morn-» 
ing to his family, and that on Sunday evening he 
called his servants into the parlour, and read to them 
first a sermon and then prayers. Crashaw is now 
not the only maker of verses to whom may be giveii 
the two venerable names of Poet and Saint. ^ 

He was very often visits by Ly ttelton and Pitt^ 
who, When they were weary of faction and debates^ 
i^sed at Wickh^ tp find books . and quiet^ a decent 
table, and literary conversation. There is at Wick-* 
ban) a walk made by Pitt ; and, what is of fai: more 

impprtf 
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importance^ at Wickham Lyttelton received that 
conviction which produced his ^^ . Dissertation oq 
St. Paul." i 

These twoillustriousfriends had fora while listened 
to the blandishments of infidelity ; and when We9t*s 
book was published, it was bought by some who did 
not know his change of opinion, in expectation of 
new objections against Christianity ; and as infidels 
do not want maligqity, they revenged the disappoint- 
ment by calling him a Methodist. 

Mr. West's income was not large; and his friends 
endeavoured, but without success, to obtain an aug- 
mentation. It is reported, that the education of the 
yoimg prince was offered to him, but that he reqviir^ 
ed a more extensive power of superintendance than 
it was thought proper to allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved ; he 
lived to have one of the lucrative clerkships of the 
Privy Council (1752) : and Mr. Pitt at last bad it in 
his power to make him treasurer of Chelsea Hospital. 

He was now suiSieiently rich ; but wealth came too 
late to be long enjoyed ; nor could it secure himfrom 
the calainities ot life; he lost (1755) his only son; 
and the year after (March 26) a stroke of the palsy 
brought to the grave one of the few poets to whpnii 
the grave might be without its terrors. 

Q( his trs^nslations I have only compared the first 
OlympkH Ode with the original, and found my ex- 
j^ecisition surpassed, both by its elegance and its^ex- 
^tness. He does not confine himself to his author's 
train of stanzas ; for he saw that the difference of the 
languages required; a difierent mo<Ie of versification. 
The first strophe is eminently happy : in^ the secpnd 

he 
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he has a little «tmy:ed from Fkulaii^s siqm^, ^wh^ 
Mys^ ^^ if iiroa, my mul^ wtdaest to spetk 0£^9mfi»j, 
** look not in the desert sky for a planet hotter thao 
'^ ^he Isun ; nor iSiall we tell of nobler games than 
^ those of Olynpia.*' tte is ^wmetioiies too para* 
pbtMtical. I%Mlar best^«« upon tiiero ian epiChet^ 
Which^ m one <^ord, sigaiiSes dkighting in iiorses ^ m 
word which^ in the translation, geojerates Kfie^eiiiies ; 

Hiero*s royrfl brows, whose cafe 

Tends the courser's noble breed, 
PleasM to ^larse the pregminft mare, 

Pleased to train the yo»&fi4 st«e>d. 

Pindar says of Pelops, th^t « be came alone in the 
-« ^k to ,the White Sea ;'' and West, 

Near the billow Jbeaten side 
Of the fQam-besilverM maio^ 
Dprkling, and alone, he stood : 

.Mi^hich liowever k less rauberant than the former 
passage* 

A work of Hhis kind mixnt^ in a minute examina- 
tion, 4iscover many 4mperfeotionsi but W^sf^ wp- 
eion, w far as I have considered it, appears to he the 
product of great labour and great abilities. 

His '^ Institution of the Garter'' (174«) is wi^en 
with sufficient knowfedg* of the manners *hat pi«c- 
vailed in the age to which k is refeiTed, and with 
great elegante of diction ; but, for want of a, process 
of events, neitheir knowledge aior ^tegance preser^ 
the reader from weariness. 

His *^ Imitations of Spensei^ are v^ succesrfidljr 
jjerfontied, both with respect to *ie metre, Ifee Ian- 
jgViage, irnd the ietion ; and being eiigaged at onoe 

bjr 
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by the excellence of the seatiments, and the artifioe 
of the copy, the mind has two amusenients together. 
J^ut A\).ch fioaffffsifM^ are not to \fe t^\^^^ Pf^^ 
^ gne»t atcfe^^fljpntj flf initeUeqt, hfe^^ft^ tkifir 
ffl^ i^ lo<3^l fufd ffiffiftonx^'^ thgr fipf)ef4 ;^||iji^ .^ 

^S^foPiQ?" pw^N^W l»i* to mmfW* Wi P«?sr^»9j|p 

'Wwn (Of .SpW^r if fi^^iftg .*¥ # .«?^, >PVP^ 
iW»te, ,by ffli«p» Spqii^ .h^ pfifr^ p^ffi f^fm^- 

<)¥<9rik» x)f ^ ^\ii4 wy des^e j^i^f^ ^ jl^ .yf 

«nftt i»4«»tfy^;W<iiP;^tJpi<^^^)f^P^^ ^t 
the highest praise, the praise of gen^^ ft^T^y fff^W^ 
daim. The noblest beauties of art are those of whidi 
the effect is co-extended with rational nature, or ttt 
least viith the whole circle of polished life ; what is 
less than this can ht only pretty, the plaything of 
fashion, and the amusement of a day. 
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THERE, is in tlie "Adventurer'' a paper of 
verses given to one of the authors as Mr. West*s, and 
supposed to have bei^n written By httti. It should 
*<iot be conc^led; however, that it is printed \*ith 
Mr. Jago'^ name m Dodslej^s Collection, and b mew- 
'tioried as"'his in a tetter of ^enstoneV. * I^^rh^ips 
We^t ffave it "without nanYins the atithdr : att3 
Hawkesworth, receiving itlfrbm him, ' thought it 
his } 'for his he thought it, as he told me^ and 'as he 
jbells the pUj>lick. ' •. - 
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William COLLINS wa»bom at ChieheMer, 
on the t^nty-fifth day of December, about 17^0. 
His father was a hatter of good repntatioo* He was 
in 1733,. as Dn Warton has kindly infpi^ed me, 
admitted scholar of Winchester College, where t|e 
was educated by Dr. Burton. Hi^ SngUsl) exercis^is 
. were better ithan his Latin. 

. Hq first courted the notice;of the publick by some 
verses to a ^* Lady weeping," published in ^* Thp 
^^ Gentlanan's Magaaane." 

Jn 1 740, he stood first in the list of the scholars to 
be received in succession at New College^ hot unhap- 
pily there was no vacancy. Thi^ was the original 
misfortune of bis life. He beqame a CcHnnioner 
pf Queen's College,, probably with a sqanty mainte- 
nance ; but was, in about half a year, elected a Demy 
of Magdalen College, where he continued ti)! be had 
taken a Bachelor*s degree^ and then suddaaly left 
the University ; for what reason I know nqt that hie 
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He now (about 1744) came to London a literaiy 
adventurer^ with many projects in his head^ and veiy 
little money in his pocket. He designed many works ; 
but his great halt was irresolution ; or the frequent 
calls of immediate necessity broke his scheme^ and 
suflfered hijQi to purQ^e np 8etJ;led purpose. A man 
doubtful of his ^nn^^ w treoiblihg at « creditor^ is 
not much disposed to abstracted meditation, or re- 
mote enquiries. He published proposals for a His- 
tory of the Revival of Learning ; and I have heard 
him speak with great kindness of Leo the Tentb^ 
and with keen resentment of his tasteless successor* 
But probably not a page of his history was every^" 
•ten. He pknned seiwrai trs^^edies, hut the #Wly 
plained litem. He wrote now and t^ien ^odas and 
ol^er poems, anfl did s^ipnethuig, howover.liMl^ 

About this t^me I feH into ^his compaBgr. J^ ap- 
^aranee was decent and jnanly; iiis ^knowkd^ icoft- 
-sideraMe, -his ^iews extemive, bis €onxewuiti«»;«)e- 
gant, and his disposition cheeiiaL By 'degises. I 
•gaiiied 'his eon^dence ; and one day was adnnited to 
^im when he -was in^ipufied by a bailiff^ ftiiaA vas 
prowling in the street. On Aiso^amon seeMwe Jwas 
%ad to 'the 4K>okfi€illeF8, 'Who, on^tbe cssdit^f a tnans- 
llrtiion of Ari^it^'tle'^ 'Poetidca, 'wshk^ he lengagsd ito 
write wifth a large commentary, adnranoed as raucjh 
'money 416 enabled him to^escape into the^countvy. Sit 
shewed me the guineas ssife in his iMmd. Soon f^tBr-* 
vwards his undle, l^r. 'Mai4fin, ^a Jieutenanit-colQad, 
left him sihout-two thousMid povmds^ -a sum ^iMfaieh 
^Collins eould soarcefy think .eidiaustifale^. and vduidi 
4ie ^d not ^ivc'toeadiaaat. Tbeguii^eas wei^ iiien 
rapaid^ an(| ^e translation neglected* 

Put 
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mbi^ebe liudied to Iin€y &k tio <ml hwipmsfify^ ^g^ 
socMier iSme^ ^o study Ami ^ hkwm MnrnMHi^ 
more 4ieadfid ^amttiei^ &m^ «oA iiMmtf^ 

Havkig iogmeaiy mikien hk sAmmder*^ p'btjiip 
perhaps it was yet more dibtUMfly htt f mmd liflfW 
m3^ineBMHry^ I dball ttsert it hfiK. 

V 

" Mr. Cpllias 'W^s A maji of extensive tit^ratui^^ 
wd of yigQT^fif faculliias* Ife was .ac^uaij^te^ npt 
only with jthe loarwd tojigups, bi^t with Ah^ It^Hai^ 
Picenj:h md SjWU^h fejigviag^s. He had emplo^fed 
hjU ^U94 chuNBly on th,e works of fiqtiou, an4 subj^ta 
pf fancy I ap4^ by ji^dul^ging soipe peculiar habits of 
jthougjbjl;^ wfts^min^tly d^iightied with those jSights 
pf iffiagination yrhnh f&M» the bounds of nature^ and 
jljp wJbich ilbe ^und is ret^Qqjcilqd only by ^ passive 
9qq^9ace;nc!e!in ^pular .1»F?iditions. He loved fairieis^, 
gfnij^ ^^Vi^, md fi[ionsters; he delighted to rove 
^roi^h Ae mc^^nders of inchantment, to ^z^ on 
.the magnificats pf golden j^l^pes^ to reppse by tb^ 
I9ratetr-^s of Elysw^ gardens. 

** This was however the character rather of bis in- 
(cUnjttion than his ^nius ;' th? ^raiuJeur of wildness^ 
IMid:die nowlty of extravagance, w«pe always desired 
]by ^Hin, but notja^lwayfi attained. Yetj as diligence 
jys l^yer wholly lost, if his eiForts son&etimes caused 
bftrsl^nesis ^nd xxbscurity, they likewise produced 'm 
happier mon:kWts subliaiity artd splendqir. This idea 
ivhich, he ha4 farmed of .excellenee ledhim to ori^ 
fiifit^ fictions wd allegorical iQragery, a^d perhia^s^ 

* in the ^'Poetical Calendar** a€oHection of PoetobyFawk^ 

while 
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.whilehewa» intent upon description^ he did not siiffi- 
^ciently cultivate sentiment. His poems are the prO'^ 
Unctions of a mind not defident in fire^ nor un&r- 
nished with knowledge either of books or life, but 
somewhat obstractedi in its progress hy deviation in 
<qaf«t of misteken. beauties. 

^^ His morals were .pare^ and his opinions jnous ; 
in a long continuance of poverty, and long habits of 
'dissipation, it cannot be expected that any character 
should be exactly uniform. There is a degree of want 
by which the freedom of agency is almost 'destroyed 5 
and long association with fortuitbus companions will 
at last relax the strictness of truth, and abite the fer- 
vour, of sincerity. That this man, wise and virtuous 
as he* was, ^passed almost unentangled through the 
'snares of life, it would be prejudice and temerity to 
affirm ; but it may be said that at least he preserved 
\he source of action unpolluted, that his principles 
were never shaken, that his distinctions of right 
wd wrong" were never cbnfounded, and that his 
faults had nothing of malignity or design, but 'pro^ 
oeeded from some uilexpected pressure, or casual 
temptation. 

" The latter part of his Kfe cannot be remembered 
but with pity ^vd sadness. He languished some years 
under that depression of mind which enchains the fa- 
culties without destroying them, and leaves reason tHt 
knowledge tf right without the power of pursuing it. 
These cloids which he perceived gathering on his 
intellects, ne endeavoured to disperse by travel, and 
passed into France ; but found himself consti-ained to 
yield to hs malady, and returned. He was for some 
time cpniin^ in abousepf tunaticks^ and afterward^ 

retired 
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rfetii^d tp the care of his sister in Chichester^ where, 
death in 175^ came to his relief., 
, ^^ Afber his return from Fra^ce^ the writer of tjiis 
character paid him a visit at Islington, where he wa,8^ 
waiting for his sister, whom he had directed to meet^ 
him : there was then nothing. of disorder discernible^ 
m his mind by^ny but himself; but he had with-; 
drawn from study, and travelled with no other, bopk^ 
than an English Testament, such as children carryto; 
the schodh whien his friend took it into his hand, 
o^t of curiosity to see what copipanion a Man of; 
Letters h(id. chosen, ^ I have but one book/ said 
l^oUins, ^ but that is the best'." , 

Such was the fa^e of Collins, with whom I orice 
delighted to converse, and whom I yet remember 
v^ith tenderness. 

He was visited at Chichester, in his last illness, by 
his learned friends Dr. Warton and his brother ; to 
whom he spoke with disapprobation of his Oriental ^ 
Eclogues, as not sufficiently expressive of Asiatic^ 
manners, and called them his Irish Eclogues* He 
shewed them, at the same time, an ode inscribed to 
Mr. John Hume, on the superstitions of the High-^ 
lands; which they thought superior to his other 
works, but which no search has yet found*. 

His disorder was not alienation of mind, but general 
laxity and feebleness, a deficiency rather of his vital 
than his intellectual powers. What he spoke wanted 
neither judgment nor spirit; but a few minutes ex- 
hausted him, so that he was forced to rest upon the 

* It is printed in the late Collection. R. 
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oCAJtth, tiff n Ai6ti eeMttiM rertoi^ hk pOMi^irsi^ dkd 
he was again able to tBtYk wiPth hi^ fomier irigimt;^ 

The apfifooc^iet «f thk (freaelM Milady he hegm 
tt feel sckxi after hi9 cmeie^s deHth ; and, witd the 
uttrri WdAti6$» ti mefit sd dkeaaed^ eagerly matched 
thtt temporary relief ti^h whi^h the «&Me and dMr 
bottle iatter and seduee. But his he^kh co«itiQMily 
declined, and he grew ifiore and lUdte burthensouM 
tb hitiiaelf. 

To what 1 have formerly daid of bifs writings m^ 
be ddded, that his dietion wa» often harsh, umkil* 
fiiTty labottned, andinjiKficioiisfy selected. He affoct- 
ed the obsolete when it was tmdt worthy of revivad^ 
and he puts his words out of the common order, 
seeming to think, with sonie later ctfndidates for 
fame, that not to write prose is certainly to write 
poetry. His lines commonly are of slow motion^ 
cipgged and impeded with clusters of consonants. 
As men are often esteemed who cannot be loved^ s<> 
the poetry of Collins may sometimes ettott praise 
when it gives little pieaaure^ 
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Mr. CoUins's first production is added here from 
the « Poetical Calendar,*' 

TO MISS AURELIA C^ R, 

ON HER WEEPING AT HER SISTER's WEDDING. 

Cease, £air Awitelia, dease io mofkAi ; 

Lament not Hannah's happy state ; 
You may be happy in your turn, 

And seize the treasure you regret. 
With Love united ttjrman stands, 

And softly whispersto your charms, 
*' Meet but your lover in my bands, 

^ YouMl find your sister in his arms." 
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John dyer, of whom I have no other accotint 
to give than his own Letters, published with Hughes's 
correspondence, and the notes added by the editor, 
have afforded me, was born in 1 700, the second son 
of Robert Dyer of Aberglasney, in Caermarthen-^ 
shire, a solicitor of great capacity and note. 

He passed through Westminster school under the 
care of Dr. Friend, and was then called home to 
be instructed in his father's profession. But his fe- 
ther died soon, and he took no delight in the study 
of the law; but having always amused himself with 
drawing, resolved to turn painter, and became pupil 
to Mr. Richardson, an artist then of high reputa^ 
tion, but now better known by his books than by 
his pictures. 

Having studied awhile under his master, he be- 
came, as he tells his friend, an itinerant painter, ami 
wandered about South Wales, and the parts adja- 
cent ; but he mingled poetry with painting, and 

about 
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about 1737 printed " Grongar Hiir in Lewis's Mis- 
cellany. 

Beingj probably, unsatisfied with his own profi- 
ciency, he, like other painters, travelled to Italy; 
and coming back in 1740, published the " Ruins of 
'' Rome," 

If his poem was written soon after his return, he 
did not make much use of his acquisitions in painting, 
whatever they might be ; for decline of health and 
love of study determined him to the Church. He 
therefore entered into orders ; and, it seems, married 
about the same time a lady of the name of Ensor ; 
'^ whose grand-mother," says he, " was a Shakspeare 
descended from a brother of every body's Shak- 
speare;" by her, in 1756, he had a son and three 
daughters living. 

His ecclesiastical provision was for a long time but 
slender. His first patron, Mr. Harper, gave him, in 
1741, Calthorp in Leicestershire, of eight)'^ pounds a 
year, on which he lived ten years, and then ex- 
changed it for Belchford in Lincolnshire, of seventy- . 
five. His condition now began to mend. In 1751, 
Sir John Heathcote gave him Coningsby, of one hun- 
dred and forty pounds a year; and in 1755 the Chan- 
cellor added Kirkby, of one hundred and ten. He 
complains that the repair of the house at Coningsby, 
and other expences, took away the profit. In 1757 
he published " The Fleece," his greatest poetical 
work ; of which I will not suppress a ludicrous story. 
Dodsley the bookseller was one day mentioning it to 
a critical visitor, with more expectation of success 
than the other could easily admit. In the conversa- 
tion the author's age was asked ; and being repre- 
VoL. XL T sented 
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sented as advanced in life, ^^ He will," said the cri- 
tick, ^* be buried in woollen.'* 

He did not indeed long survive that publication, 
nor long enjoy the increase of his preferments ; for 
in ♦lysS he died. 

Dyer is not a poet of bulk or dignity sufficient to 
require an elaborate criticism. " Grongar Hill" is 
the happiest of his productions : it is not indeed very 
accurately written ; but the scenes which it displays 
are so pleasing, the images which they raise are so 
welcome to the mind, and the reflections of the 
writer so consonant to the general sense or experience 
of mankind, that when it is once read, it will be read 
again. 

The idea of the " Ruins of Rome" strikes more, 
but pleases less, and the title raises greater expecta- 
tion than the performance gratifies* Some passages, 
however, are conceived with the mind of a poet ; as 
when, in the neighbourhood of dilapidating edifices, 
he says, 

— The Pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, mid his orison hears 
Aghast the voice of time, disparting towVs, 
Tumbling all precipitate down dashM, 
Rattling around, loud thundVing to the Moon. 

Of *^ The Fleece," which never became popular, 
and is now universally neglected, I can say little that 
is likely to recall it to attention. The woolcomber 
and the poet appear to me such discordant natures, 
that an attempt to bring them together is to couple 
the serpent with the fowl. When Dyer, whose mind 
was not unpoetical, has done his utmost, by interest- 

* July 24th, C. 

ing 
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ing his reader in our native commodity, by inter- 
spersing rural imagery, and incidental digressions, by 
clothing small images in great words, and by all the 
writer's arts of delusion, the meanness naturally ad- 
hering, and the irreverence habitually annexed to 
trade and manufacture, sink him under insuperable 
oppression ; and the disgust which blank verse, en- 
cumbering and encumbered, superadds to an un- 
pleasing subject, soon repels the reader, however 
willing to be pleased. 

Let me however honestly report whatever may 
counterbalance this weight of censure. I have been 
told, that Akenside, who, upon a poetical question, 
has a right to be heard, said, ^' That he would re- 
'^ gulate his opinion of the reigning taste by the fate 
*^ of Dyer's ^ Fleece ;' for, if that were ill-received, 
^* he should not think it any longer reasonable to ex- 
^' pect fame from excellence." 
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William SHENSTONE, the son of Thomas 
Shenstone and Anne Pen, was born in November 
17145 at the Leasowes in Hales-Owcn, one of those 
insulated districts which, in the division of the 
kingdom, was appended, for some reason not now 
discoverable, to a distant county ; and which, though 
surrounded by Warwickshire and Worcestershire, 
belongs to Shropshire, though perhaps thirty miles 
distant from any other part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem 
of the ^^ School-mistress" has delivered to posterity; 
and soon received such delight from books, that he 
was always calling for fresh entertainment, and ex- 
pected that, when any of the family went to market, 
a new book should be brought hiin, which, when it 
came, was in fondness carried to bed and laid by him. 
It is said, that, when his request had been neglected, 
his mother wrapped up a piece of wood of the same 
form, and pacified him for the night. 

As 
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As he grew older, he went for a while to the Gram- 
mar-school in Hales-Owen, and was placed after- 
wards with Mr. Crumpton, an eminent school-master 
at Solihtil, where he distinguished himself by the 
quickness of his progress* 

When he was young (June 1724) he was deprived 
of his father, and soon after (August 1726) of his 
grandfather ; and was, with his brother, who died 
afterwards unmarried, left to the care of his grand- 
mother, v^ho managed the estate. 

From school he was sent in 1 732 to Pembroke Col- 
lege in Oxford, a society which for half a century 
has been eminent for English poetry and degant li- 
terature. Here it appears tliat he found delight and 
advantage ; for he continued his na.me in the book 
ten years, though he took no degree. After the first 
four years he put on the CiviHan's gown, but with- 
out shewing any intention to engage in the pro-* 
fession. 

About the time when he went to Oxford, the death 
of his grandmother devolved his affairs to the care 
of the reverend Mr. Dolman, of Brome in Stafford- 
shire, whose attention he always mentioned with 
gratitude. 

At Oxford he employed himself upon English 
poetry; and in 1737 published a small Miscellany, 
without his name. 

He then for a time wandered about, to acquaint 
himself with life, and was sometime* at London, 
sometime* at Bath, or any other place of publick re- 
sort ; but he did not forget his poetry. He published 
in 1741 hi« " Judgment of Hercule?,^' addressed to 

Mr. 
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Mr. Ly ttelton^ whose interest he supported with great 
warmth at an election : this was next year followed 
by the " School-mistress." 

Mr. Dolman, to whose care he was indebted for 
his ease and leisure, died in 1745, and the care of his 
own fortune now fell upon him. He tried to escape 
it a while, and lived at his house with his tenants, 
who were distantly related ; but finding that imper- 
fect possession inconvenient, he took the whole estate 
into his own hands, more to the improvement of its 
beauty, than the increase of its produce. 

Now was excited his delight in rural pleasures, and 
his ambition of rural elegance : he began from this 
time to point his prospects, to diversify his surface, 
to entangle his walks, and to wind his waters ; which 
he did with such judgment and such fancy, as made 
his little domain the envy of the great, and the ad- 
miration of the skilful ; a place to be visited by tra- 
vellers, and copied by designers. Whether to plant 
a walk in undulating cur\'es, and to place a bench at 
every turn where there is an object to catch the 
view ; to make water run where it will be heard 
and to stagnate where it will be seen ; to leave in- 
tervals where the eye will be pleased, and to thicken 
the plantation where there is something to be hidden; 
demands any great powers of mind, I will not en- 
quire: perhaps a sullen and surly spectator may 
think such performances rather the sport than the bu- 
siness of human reason. But it must be at least con- 
fessed, that to embellish the form of nature is an in- 
nocent amusement ; and some praise must be allow- 
ed^ by the most supercilious observer, to him who 

does 
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does best what such multitudes are contending to do 
well. 

This praise was the praise of Shenstone; but, like 
all other modes of felicity, it was not enjoyed without 
its abatements. Lyttelton was his neighbour and his 
rival, whose empire, spacious and opulent, looked with 
disdain on the petty State that appeared behind it. 
For a while the inhabitants of Hagley affected to tell 
their acquaintance of the little fellow that was trying 
to make himself admired ; but when by degrees the 
Leasowes forced themselves into notice, they took 
care to defeat the curiosity which they could not sup- 
press, by conducting their visitants perversely to in- 
convenient points of view, and introducing them at 
the wrong end of a walk to detect a deception ; in- 
juries of which Shenstone would heavily complain. 
Where there is emulation there will be vanity ; and 
where there is vanity there will be folly*; 

The pleasure of Shenstone was all in his eye : he 
valued what he valued merely for its looks ; nothing 
raised his indignation more than to ask if there were 
any fishes in his water. 

* This charge against the Lyttelton family has been denied with 
3ome degree of warmth by Mr. Potter, and since by Mr. Graves. 
The latter says, " The truth of the case, I believe, was, that the 

Lyttelton family went so frequently with their family to the 

Leasowes, that they were unwilling to break in upon Mr. 

Shenstone's retirement on every occasion, and therefore often 
'f went to the principal points of view without waiting for any one 
*^ to conduct them regularly through the whole walks. Of this 
" Mr. Shenstone would sometimes peevishly complain 5 though, I 
*f am persuaded, he never really suspected any ill-natured inten- 
'^ tion in Ips worthy and much- valued neighbours.'* R. 

His 
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His house was mean^ and he did not improve it; 
his care was of his grounds. When he came home 
from his walks, he might find his floors flooded by 
a shower through the broken roof; but could spare 
no money for its reparation* 

In time his expences brought clamours about him, 
that overpowered the lamb's bleat and the linnet'a 
song ; and his groves were haunted by beings very 
different from fewns and fairies*. He spent h\% 
estate in adorning it, find his death was probably 
hastened by his anxieties. He was a lamp that spent 
its oil in blazing. It is said, that, if he liad lived a 
little longer, he would have been assisted by a pent 
sion : such bounty could not have been ever more 
properly bestowed ; but that it was ever asked is not 
certain ; it is too certain that it never was enjoyed. 

He died at the Leasowes, of a putrid fever, about 
five on Friday morning, February 11, 1763 ; and 
was buried by the side of his brother in the <:hurch- 
yard of Hales-Owen. 

» 

* Mr. Graves, however, expresses his belief that this is a 
groundless surmise. *' Mr. Shenstone," he ^dds, " was too much 
respected in the neighbourhood to be treated with rudeness ; 
and though his works (frugally as they were managed), added 
" to his manner of living, must necessarily have made him exceed 
his income, and, of coujrse, he might sometimes be distressed 
for money, yet he had tqo much spirit to expose himself to in- 
" suits from trifling sums, and guarded against any great dibtiTss, 
" by anticipating a few hundreds ; which his estate could ^ e:y 
*' well bear, as appeared by what remained to his executors after 
the payment of his debts, and his legacies to his fnaids, and 
annuities of thirty pounds a year to one servant^ and six pounds 
to another , for his will was dictated with equal justice and ger 
f' nerosity." R. 

He 
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He was never married, though he might have ob- 
tained the lady, whoever she was, to whom his " Pas- 
*^ toral Ballad" was addressed. He is represented by 
his friend Dodsley as a man of great tenderness and 
generosity, kind to all that were within his influence ; 
but, if once offended, not easily appeased ; inatten- 
tive to oeconomy, and careless of his expences ; in his 
person he was larger than the middle size, with some- 
thing clumsy in his form ; very . negligent of his 
clothes, and remarkable for wearing his grey hair 
in a particular manner ; for he held that the fashion 
was no rule of dress, and that every man was to suit 
his appearance to his natural form ^. 

His mind was not very comprehensive, nor hit 
curiosity active ; he had no value for those parts of 
knowledge which he had not himself cultivated. 

His life was unstained by any crime ; the Elegy on 
Jesse, which has been supposed to relate an unfor«- 
tunate and criminal amour of his own, was known by 
his friends to have been suggested by the story of 
Jfliss Godfrey in Richardson's " Pamela." 

What Gray thought of his character, from the 
perusal of his Letters, was this : 

*^ I have read too an octavo volume of Shenstone'« 
^^ Letters. Poor man ! he was always wishing for 
^^ money, for fame, and other distinctions; and 
^^ his whole philosophy consisted in living against his 

^ '^ These," says Mr. Graves, *' were not precisely his senti-i' 
*' ments, though he thought right enough, that every one should, 
?' in some degree, consult his particular shape and complexion 
<^ in adjusting his dresa j and that no fashion ought to sanctify 
f^ Yfh&X was ungraceful, absurd, or reitUy (kformed.** 

« will 
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'^ will in retirement^ and in a place which his taste 
** had adorned, but which he only enjoyed when 

people of note came to see and commend it ; his 

correspondence is about nothing else but this place 

and his own writings, with two or three neighbour- 
^* ing clergymen, who wrote verses too." 

His poems consist of elegies, odes, and ballads, 
humorous sallies, and moral pieces. 

His conception of an Elegy he has in his Preface 
very judiciously and discriminately explained. It is, 
according to his account, the effusion of a contem* 
plativemind, sometimes plaintive, and always serious, 
and therefore superior to the glitter of slight orna- 
ments. His compositions suit not ill to this descrip- 
tion. His topicks of praise are the domestick virtues, 
and his thoughts are pure and simple ; but, wanting 
combination, they want variety. The peace of so- 
litude, the innocence of inactivity, and the unenvied 
security of an humble station, can fill but a few pages. 
That of which the essence is uniformity will be soon 
described. His Elegies have therefore too much re- 
semblance of each other. 

The lines are sometimes, such as Elegy requires, 
smooth and easy ; but to this praise his claim is not 
constant ; his diction is often harsh, improper, and 
affected ; his words ill-coined, or ill-chosen ; and his 
phrase unskilfully inverted. 

The Lyrick Poems are almost all of the light and 
airy kind, such as trip lightly and nimbly along, with- 
out tlie load of any weighty meaning. From these, 
however, " Rural Elegance" has some right to be 
excepted. I once heard it praised by a very learned 
lady ; and though the lines are irregular, and the 

thoughts 
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thoughts difiused with too much verbosity, yet it 
cannot be denied to contain both philosophical argu- 
ment and poetical spirit. 

Of the rest I cannot think any excellent: the 
^^ Skylark" pleases liie best, which has however more 
of the epigram than of the ode. 

But the four parts of his " Pastoral Ballad" de- 
mand particular notice. I cannot but regret that it is 
pastoral ; an intelligent reader, acquainted with the 
scenes of real life, sickens at the mention of the crooh, 
the pipe, the sheep, and the hids, which it is not ne- 
cessary to bring forward to notice, for the poet's art 
is selection, and he ought to shew the beauties with- 
out the grossness of the country life. His stanza 
seems to* have been chosen in imitation of Rowe's 
*' Despairing Shepherd." 

In the first part are two passages, to which if any 
mind denies its sympathy, it has no acquaintance 
with love or nature : 

I prizM every hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had pleas' d me before ; 

But now they are past and I sigh, 
And I grieve that I priz'd them no more. 

When forc'd the fair nymph to forego. 

What anguish I felt in my heart ! 
Yet I thought (but it might not be so) 

'Twas with pain that she saw me depart. 

She gaz'd, as I slowly withdrew, 

My path I could hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade nie adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return. 

la 
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In the second this passage has its prettiness^ though 
it be not equal to the former : 

I have found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed; 
But let me that plunder forbear. 

She will say 'twas a barbarous deed : 

For he ne'er could be true, she averr'd, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 

And I lov'd her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

In the third he mentions the common-places (rf 
amorous poetry with some address : 

'Tis his with mock passion to glow ! 

'Tis his in smooth tales to unfold. 
How her face is as bright as the snow. 

And her bosom, be sure, isascokl; 

How the nightingales labour the strain. 
With the notes of this charmer to vie ; 

How they vary, their accents in vain. 
Repine at her triumphs and die. 

In the fourth I find nothing better than this natu-> 
ral strain of Hope : 

Alas ! from the day that we met, 

What hope of an end to my woes, 
When I cannot endure to forget 

The glance that undid my repose ? 

Yet Time may diminish the pain: 
The flower, and the shrub, and the tree^ 

Which I rar'4 for her pleasure in vain. 
In time may have comfort for me. 

His 
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His " Levities" are by their title exempted from 
the severities of criticism ; yet it may be remarked 
in a few words, that his humour is sometimes gross, 
and seldom sprightly. 

Of the Moral Poems the first is the " Choice of 
*' Hercules," from Xenophon. The numbers are 
smooth, the diction elegant, and the thoughts just; 
but something of vigour is still to be wished, which 
it might have had by brevity and compression. His 
'^ Fate of Delicacy" has an air df gaiety, but not a 
very pointed and general moral. His blank verses, 
those that can read them may probably find to' be 
like the blank verses of his neighbours. ^^ Love and 
" Honour" is derived from the old ballad, ^' Did 
^* you not hear of a Spanish Lady ?" — I wish it well 
enough to wish it were in rhyme. 

The " School-mistress,'* of which I know not what 
claim it has to stand among the Moral Works, is 
turely the most pleasing of Shenstone's performances. 
The adoption of a |3articular style, in light and 
short compositions, contributes much to the increase 
of pleasure : we are entertained at once with two 
imitations, of nature in the sentiments, of the origi- 
nal author in the style, and between them the mind 
is kept in perpetual employment. 

The general recommendation of Shenstone is easi- 
ness smd simplicity ; his general defect is want of 
comprehension and variety. Had his mind been 
better stored with knowledge, whether he could have 
been great, I know not; he could certainly have 
been agreeable. 
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X HE following life was written, at my request, 
by a gentleman who had better information than I 
could easily have obtained; and the publick will 
perhaps wish that I had solicited and obtained more 
such favours from him *. 

" Dear Sir, 

^^In consequence of our different conversations 
about authentick materials for the Life of Young, I 
send you the following detail. 

*^ Of great men, something must always be said 
to gratify curiosity. Of the illustrious author of the 
*^ Night Thoughts" much has been told of which 
there never could have been proofs ; and little care 
appears to have been taken to tell that, of which 
proofs, with little trouble, might have been pro- 
cured." 

EDWARD YOUNG was bom at Upham, 
near Winchester, in June 1681. He was the son of 
Edward Young, at that time fellow of Winchester 

* See Gent. Mag. vol. LXX, p. SS5. N. 

College 
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College and rector of Upham ; who was the son of 
Jo. Young of Woodhay in Berkshire, styled by 
Wood, gentleman. In September 1682 the Poefs 
father was collated to the prebend of Gillingham 
Minor, in the church of Sarum, by bishop Ward. 
When Ward's faculties were impaired through age, 
his duties were necessarily performed by others. We 
learn from Wood, that, at a visitation of Sprat's, 
July the 12th, 1686, the prebendary preached a 
Latin sermon, afterwards published, with which the 
bishop was so pleased, that he told the chapter he 
was concerned to find the preacher had one of the 
worst prebends in their church. Some time after 
this, in consequence of his merit and reputation, or 
of the interest of Lord Bradford, to whom, in 1702, 
he dedicated two volumes of sermons, he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to King William and Queen Mary, 
and preferred to the deanery of Sarum*. Jacob, who 
wrote in 1720, says, ^^ he was chaplain and clerk of 
" the closet to the late Queen, who honoured him 
^^ by standing godmother to the Poet." His fellow- 
ship of Winchester he resigned in favour of a gentle- 
man of the name of Harris, who married his only 
daughter. The dean died at Sarum, after a short 
illness, in 1705, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
On the Sunday after his decease Bishop Burnet 
preached at the cathedral, and began his sermon with 
saying, " Death has been of late walking round us, 
and making breach upon breach upon us, and has 
now carried away the head of this body with a 
stroke; so that he, whom you saw a week ago 
distributing the holy mysteries, is now laid in the 
^^ dust* But he still lives in the many excellent di- 

" rections 
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" rections he has left us^ both how to Hve and how 
« to die." 

The Dean placed his son upon the foundation at 
Winchester College, where he had himself been edu- 
cated. At this school Edward Young remained till 
tihe election after his eighteenth birth-day, the period 
at which those upon the foundation are superaonu- 
ated. Whether he did not betray his abilities ea>ly 
in life, or his masters had not skill enmigh to disco- 
ver in their pupil any marks of genius for^which^he 
merited reward, or no vacancy at ^xford offered 
them an opportunity to bestow upon hita the reward 
provided for merit by William of Wykeham ; cer- 
tain it is, that to an Oxford fellowship our poet did 
not succeed. By chance, or by choice. New College 
cannot claim the honour of numbering among its 
fellows him who wrote the " Night Thoughts/' 

On the 13th of October, 1703, he was entered 
an independent member of New College, that he 
might live at little expence in the Warden's lodgings, 
who was a particular friend of his father's, till he 
should be qualified to stand for a fellowship at All 
Souls. In a few months the Warden of New Col- 
lege died. He then removed to Corpus College. 
The president of this society, from regard a'so for 
his father, invited him thither, in order to lessen his 
academical expences. In 1708, he was nominated to 
a law-fellowship at All Souls by Archbishop Teni- 
son, into whose hands it came by devolution. Such 
repeated patronage, while it justifies Burnet's praiseof 
the father, .reflects credit on the conduct of the son. 
The manner in which it was exerted seems to prove, 
that the father did not leave behind much wealth. 

On 
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On the 23d of April, 17 14, Young took his de- 
gree of bachelor of civil laws, and his doctor's d6- 
grte on the 10th of June, 1719. 

Soon after he went to Oxford, he discovered, !t 
is said, an inclination for pupils. Whether he ever 
commenced tutor is not known. None has hitherto 
boasted to have received his academical instruction 
from the autiior of the " Night Thoughts/' 

It is probable that his College was proud of him 
no less as a scholar than as a poet ; for in 17 16, when 
the foundation of t}\e Codrington Library was laid, 
two years after he had taken his bachelor's degree. 
Young was appointed to speak the Latin oration. 
-This i^ at least particular for being dedicated in Eng- 
lish " To the Ladies of the Codrington' Family*" To 
these ladies he says, ^^ that he was unavoidably flung 
into a singularity, by being obliged to write an 
epistle dedicatory void of common-place, and such 
a one was never published before by any author 
^* whatever ; that this practice absolved them from 
'^ any obligation of reading what was presented to 
** them ; and that the bookseller approved of it, be* 
^^ cause it would make people stare, was absurd 
" enough, and perfectly right.'* 

Of this oration there is no appearance in his ow6 
edition of his works ; and prefixed to an edition by 
Curll and Tonson, JI74I, is a letter from Young 
to Curll, if we may credit Curll, dated December 
the 9th, 1739, wherein he says, that he has not lei- 
sure to review what he fofmerly wrote, and adds, 
** I have not the * Epistle to Lord Lansdowne;* If 
« you will take my advice, I would have you omit 
Voh. XL U " tbiit. 
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^* that, and the oration on Codringtoft. I think the 
^ coUcsetioQ will adi better without them/ 

There are who relate, that, when firrt Youn^ 
found himself mdependent, and his own roaster at 
All Souls, he was not the on¥unent to religion and 
morality whidb he afterwards became. 

The aathoriiy of his fether, indeed, had oeaaed, 
some time before, by his death ; tad Young was 
certainly not ashamed to be patronized by the in&^ 
mouA Wharton. But Wharton befriended in Young, 
perhaps, the poet, and particularly the tragedian. 
If virtuous authors must be patronized only by Tip- 
tttous peers, who shall point them out ? 

Yet Pope is said by Ruffhead to have told War- 
burton, that ^* Young had much of a sublime genius, 
though without common s^nse ; so that his genius, 
having no guide, was perpetually liable to d^enerate 
into bombast. This made him pass ?l foolish youth, 
the 9poTt of peers and poets : but his having a veiy 
good heart enabled him to tuftport the clerical cha- 
racter when he assumed it, iin»t with decency, and 
aflberwards with honour.'' 

' They who think ill of Young's morality in the 
early part of his life, may perhaps be wrong; but 
Xiudal' could not err in his opinion of Young's 
waracith and ability in the cause of religion. Tindai 
used to spend much of his time at All Souls. ^^ The 
^^ other boys,*' said the Atheist, " I can always an^ 
^/ swer, b^aujse I always know whence they have 
^^ their arguments, which I have read a hundred 
^ times: but that £^low Young is ^continually pester- 
^ ing me with somethUig of his own *.** 

^ As my great friend is now become the subject of biography^ 
it should be told, that^ every time I called upon Johnson during 

the 



Mk» ftU, Tindftl w4 ^ c^enw^^n of Vpiiug my 
h^ iwjQUi^il^blg, ypuog piighi fcr two or three 
fp^rs^ h]|¥e tfie^ Ihgt kind of life^ in which his p%- 
tuml prmgiptes y^mH ngt suJBfer hiai to wallow }o)ag. 
If thi^ fvep^ io, hjB h%9 left behind him not^ oajy bi» 
fvid^m^ ijfi favpijr of virtvi<9, l>at the pptepif t^sti- 

nony pf expqricnf^ t^iiist vice. 

We shall SQOH se^ th^t Oiae of his earliest prqdil^ 
ti^np 1VII3 Door^ serious thai^ what come?* from the 
gm^r^ity of M^fledged ppe^* 
. Young perh*p9 *scrih(Bd dip good f ortui^^ pf Addi^ 
son to th^ " Vom^ tp hjs Majesty/' present^, with 
^ i^opy of verses^ to ^oipers ; and hoped that h^ 
iko migfot 9Q^r to wealth arid hqaour on wings of 
the fiftiPj^ kiDdf His first poetical flight was when 
j^iifif^ APDe cj^lkd pp to the House of Lords the 
sons pf Jbe 3B>rl» of Northampton and Aylesbury, 
md ^ddHj in om dfiy, ten others to the number of 
pMrs. le ord^ to recpneile the people to one, a| 
Iflwt, o/T Hw npw Iprds, he published^ in 171»* 
^^ An £^i^tlfs to the Right Honourable George Lord 
^^ LsuEi.sd^)¥ne.'' In this composition the poet poar9 
«nt hi^ panegyiip]s: with the extrayagsmce of a young 
maUf whp thinks his present stock of wealth will 
wrer h^ es:hav.«t^« 

Hip popm seoms intended also to reconcile (he 
pnbiidt: to the kte ppaoe* This is endeavoured to 
he doQP^ by sb^n^ing that men are slain in war, and' 

the time 1 was employed in collectitaig materials for t}us life and 
putting it together, he never suffered me to depart without soma 
fitlph ^r^weU a$ thi§ : '' ]7on*t forget that rascal Tindal> Sir. 
*' Be sure to hang up the Atheist/* * AQuding to tliiis anecdote, 
)fhip^ Johnson had mentioned to me. 

U2 that 
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that ih peace '* harvests wave, and CoaiMerde^elk 
" her sail.** If this be humanity, for which he 
meant it ; is it politicks ? Another 'purpose of this 
epistle appears^ to have been, to prepare the publick 
for tfce reception of some tragedy he might have 
in hand. 'His lordship's patronage, he says, will not 
let him " repent his passion for the stage ;" and the 
particular praise bestowed on " Othello'' and 
•*^ Oroonoko" looks as if some such character as Zanga 
was even then in contemplation. Theaflfectionatc 
mention of the death of his friend Harrison of New 
College, at the close of this poem, is an instance of 
Young's art, which displayed itself so wonderfully 
some time afterwards in the " Night Thoughts," of 
making the publick a party in his private sorrow. 

Should justice call upon you to censure this poetn^ 
it ought at least to be remember^ that he did not 
insert it in his works ; and that in the letter to Curll, 
as we have seen^ he advises its omission. The book- 
sellers, in the late body of English Poetry, shbuH 
have distinguished what was deliberately rejected by 
the respective authors*. This I s^hall be careful to 
do with regard to Young. " I think,** says he, ^* the 
^* following pieces in four volumes to be the most 
'^ excusable of all that I have written ; and I wish 
^^ less apology was needful for these. As there is no 
'' recalling what is got abroad, the pieces here re- 
*^ published I have revised and corrected^ and ra:i>- 
*' dered them as pardonable as it was in my power 
*^todo.- 

* Dr. Johnson, in many cases^ thought and directed ijJR^ 
rcntly, particulariy in Youlag's Works. J.N. 

Shall 
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Shall the gates of repentance be shut only against 
literary sinners-? 

When Addison published " Cato'' in 17 13, Young 
had the honour of preiSxing to it a recommendatory 
cofgr .of verses. . This is one of the pieces which the 
author of the " Night Thoughts'* did not republish. 

On the appearance of his " Poem on the Last Day,** 
Addison did not return Young*s compliment: but 
*^The Englishman" of October 29, 17 13, which 
was probably written by Addison, speaks handsomely 
of this poem. The " Last Day" was published soon 
after' the peace. The Vice-chancellor's imprimatur, 
for it wsis printed at Oxford, is dated May the 19th 
1713; From the exordium Young appears to -have 
spent some time on the composition of it. Whilcf 
otjher. bards "with Britain's hero set their souls on 
*^ fire/, he draws, he says, a deeper scene. Marl- 
borough had been considered by Britain as her hero ; 
but^ , when the " Last Day" . was published, female 
cabal had blasted for a time the laurels of Blenheim, 
"jrhis serious poem was finished by Young as early as 
1710, before he was thirty ; for part of it is^ printed 
in the " Tatler*.*' It was inscribed to the Queen, 
in a dedication, which, for some reason, he did not 
^dmit into his works. It tells her, that his only title 
to the great honour he now does himself, is the 
pbligj^tion which he formerly received from her royal 
indulgence. 

Of this obligation nothing is now known, unliess 
he alluded to her being his godmother. He is said 
indeed to hav? been engaged at a settled stipend as 
^ writer for the Cpurt. In Swift's " Rhapsody oi> 
^f Ppejjy" are these lines, speaking of the Couyt 

, . * Not ia the Taller, but in the Guardian^ Afay 9, 1713. C. 

Whence 
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^Where Pope will never shew his fsdce^ 
Wh^re T ^^ — ^ must tortare his 'iuT«niio>Ai 
To flatter knaYes, or lote his peAtion. 

•ttiat Y ineafas Vbuhg feeeibs ctea* frdtfi ftfaf 

other lines in the same poem : 

Attend, ye Popes and Youngs and Ga.}^ 
And tune your hatps and strew your bays ; 
Yoiir panegyricks here provide ; 
You cannot eri: on flatteryls side. 

s 

Yet who shM isay with certai^tjr, that Youfig iv*» 
a pensiotier ? Ih M raoderA ji^riodi of this eowAiy^ 
hav^ not the writers on bae side b«en regukily caUed 
Hifeiings, atad on the other PatartotB ? 

OiF the li>eaicati6h the complfeiteii is <*teiViy^<!Ali 
tical. It speaks in the htghfefel terths bf th^ late pfeitte; 
it gives her Majesty praise indeferd for het Vtctc^icfS^bttt 
says, that the aumot is iMofe pteksed tb sfee h'6r t*fefe 
froih this tower world, Soaring khd^e thfe tilbtids, pac- 
ing the first and second hieave'ns, land leaving the ftiLbk 
stars behind her ; nor Willi ne Ibse hfer there, he fedy«; 
but keep her still in fie^ throng thfe bbutt'dless ^plifc^ 
on the other side of Creation, ih het jburhfey toW^htij 
eternal bliss, till he behold Jhe hedVeti of he'av^ti§ 
open, and angels receiving and convey iil^ lieir 'still 
onward from the stretch of his ima^ittatibtt, Whicll 
tires in her pursuit, and &!ls back again to eafih. 

. The yueen was soon called away from this lower 
world, to a place where Kuihati praisfe ot lilimaii ftsit- 
tery, even less general than tllis, are 6t littlfe cbhsg- 
ijuehce- If Young thought the dedication cohtai'rie^ 
only the praise of Irutb, fee Is^buld fijbt haVe «»it^ 

' 'it 
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It ift hig trotfo. Wds he eon^ious ot the eKIigg^ta^ 
timi 6f party ? Then be nhould not hav^ wriiteh 
iKL The poem iti&elt is not mthout a gkni^ towards 
^litic^kS) notwithstanding the isubj^t. The cry that 
die Chvirdi was in danger^ had not yet siibsided. Th6 
^ Last Day/' wtitl«n by a layman, was mudoi Ap^ 
pr^&i by the mimntry^ and lih^iit fri^iidii; 
' Belbre the QMen's deaths *' The F<^ce of Reli^ 
'^ gion^ or Wnquiihed Lov^,** was sent into the 
widrid. This poem is founded oh the lexetution o^ 
Lady J«ne Gi^y and her husband Lord Guildferd; 
1554, * fetory chosen for the subject of a tragedy by 
£kl^i»id l^ith, and wrought into k tragedy by 
Rowe. The dedication of it to ^ Gonntidss of Salis^ 
bury^ioe^ not appear in his own edition. Ite hope< 
ft may be soti^ «»cme tot his presumption, that the 
st&ry cf>tAd not have been read witlioi^t "dioughls of 
the Gonnle^s of Salisbnry^ though it had been dedi* 
^ed tt> anotfier. " To behoM,- he pro^ieeds, ** a 
^^ person ow/y virtuous, stirs in us a prudent i*^*ett 
*^'»l behoM a pe^soii dhfy ainiable to the i»ight^ 
^ WAftito us with a relfgfo^is indifgrriLtion ; but to tiirn 
•f Ottt* €yei^ to A Dd^mt^ss t)f Salisbury, gives t% plea- 
^ ^yve ttiid iMpnb^im^nt t it Worics a sort of miracle^ 
*• ocdaslons the Was &f our iiature to fell off from 
^ l»h^ and makes oui^ Very isenses and afllections con* 
<^ verbal to otir reKgion, and prmnoters of our duty.** 
His flalttery was as ready for the other sex as for 
Mrs, and was at least ei& well adapted. 

A^guist the 27th, 17 14, Pope writes to his friend 
JittVes, A At he is just arrived from Oxford ; that 
e^fety one k mweh ooncemed for the Queen's death, 
l^t thM fko ^tiegyticks are ready yet for the King. 

Nothing 
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Nothing like friendship bad yet taken fjace between 
JPope and Young : for, soon after ' the e?ent which 
Pope mentions^ Young published a poem on tb^ 
Queen's death, and his Majesty's accessi(Hi to the 
throne* It is ips^ibed to Addkoni then secretary to 
the Lord§ Justices.* Whatever were the obligati<)n8 
which he had formerly received frpm:^nej the poet 
app^rs to ^XIA at ^om^thing of the san^ sort from 
George. Of the poen^ the intention ^eems to have 
^n^ to 9hew that b/e had the san^ extravagant stnain 
of praise for a king as fpr aquoerit To discover, at 
the very on^et of a fpreigneir's reign, that the .Gods 
bless his new subjects in such a king) is som^ething 
more than praise. Neither was this deemed one of his 
^cmsahle pieces. We do hot find it in his works. 

Young a father had been w^U acquainted with Lady 
Anne Wharton, the first wife of Thomas Wharton, 
£sq. afterwards Marquis of Whartpn ; a lady cde* 
brated for her poetical talents by Burnet and by 
Waller, 

To the Dean of Sarum-s visitation s^nuon, alreMy 
xnentipned^ were added some vevp^s ^^ by that excel- 
'^ lent poetess Mrs. Anne Wharton/' ypon its bcang 
translated into English^ at tb? inst^ince of WaUer, by 
4.t>Ypod. Wbiartion, after he bf^ame qnnobled, did 
ngt, drop the son of .his old fi:ien4« In hjin, during 
the short time he lived, Young found a patrpn, and 
in his dissolute despendapt a frjend and/^ companion.' 
The Marquis died in April, 1715. In tlie beginning 
of the next year the young Marquis set out upon his 
travels, from which he returned in about a. twelve-. 
. month. The beginning of 17 1 7 carried him to Ire- 
land ; where^ ^ays the Biqgraphia^ ^^ on the score of 

' ^^his 
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^ his extrabrdinary qualities, he had the bonou^ 
^^doilehiin of being admitted, though' onder age, 
^^ to take his seat ' in the House df Lords*" 
* Wtl^ this unhappy chai^ter, it is not unlikely 
ihat Youi^went Ito'Ireknd. From his Let^^r to Rr-^ 
chardson <m ''Original Composrtioh/' it is clear he 
wa^, at some period of his life, in that country. ^^ f 
** remember," says he, in that letter, speakii^ of 
Swift,' *^ as I and others ^cre taking with him an 
"evening walk, about a rriile out of Dublin, he 
*^ stopped idiort ; we passed on; btit perceiving he 
y did not follow us, I went back and found him 
fixed as a statue; and earnestly gazing upward at 
a noble eltii, which in its uppermost branches was 
much withered ami decayed. Pointing at it, he 
said, * I^ball be like that tree, I shall die at top'.'^ 
Is it not probable, that this tisit tio Irdand was paid^ 
when he had an opportunity of going thither with 
bis avowed friend and patron^ ? 

From " The Englishman" it appears that a tra- 
gedy by Young was in the theatre so early as 1713. 
Yet ^^ Busiris" was not brought upon Drury-Lane 
Stage till 1/19. It was inscribed to the Duke of 
Ne*vcastle, '* because the late instances he had re- 
" ceived of bis Grace's undeserved and uncommon 

V favouj?j in an aiEiir of some const queiice, foreign 
^* to the theatre, bad taken from him the privilege of 

V chnsing a patron/ The dedication he afterwards 
9«ppre6Sed» 

* See a letter fr^m the Duke of Whartpn to Swift, dated 1717,. 
in Swift's Works^ in which he ine|j|ions Young bein^ then in Ire* 
Jwid. J.B.N. 

"Busiris*' 
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' '' Bdsim*' IfvM followed in the yetr ijMl by ^^ Hie 
^« RerdBge.*' He decUcateii dbt3 femotis tn^y te the 
Duke of WhartoQ. " Your Grace^'' says the dddka- 
ifJba, ^^ hai been {ileas^ to make y oUnielf aoGestory to 
^^. the fblkwing scenes, hot only by wggcatin g tfait 
^^ most beautiful itictdent in theni> biit by making 
^ all possible ptofision lot the Access of the vrhole^'* 
. Tluit his Grace should httve suggested die incident 
to which he alludtis^ wfaateTer that incident iftight 
have been, is not unlikely. The lait raentad exer- 
tibn of die supeAufinuated young man, in hil quarteis 
at Lerida, in Spain, tkran aomc scenes ^ a tragedy oil 
ike atury of Mary Queen of Scots. 
. Dryden dedicated ^^ Marriage k la Mode" to Whar- 
t^A's infiunous relation Rocfaestar, whom he^cknow- 
kdges not only as the defender of his ^bistfy, but a!f 
llie piomoter of t hil^ fortune. Young cbnelildes hii 
addreasL to .Wharton thns-^*' My prasdnt foftuiMe ilr 
his bounty, and my fntnte his cske ; wUeh I 'w4l^ 
venture to say will be always remitndb^ted to his 
'f honour, since he, I know^ intended his genei-QisHy 
as an encoun^ement to nderit, dieugfa through his 
very {)iirdonable partiality to one wbo hears hitti ao 
f siiicere a duty and respect, I hapfieii' to receive th6 
^^ benefit of it.'' That he ever had ^uoh a patron U 
Wharton, Young took all the pains in his power to 
Conceal from the world, by excluding thia dedication 
from his works. He should have tsmetnbered that he 
at the 3ame time concealed his obligation to Wharton 
for the most beautiful incident in what is surely not 
his least beautiftil composition. The passage just 
quoted is, in a poem afterwards addressed to Walpole^ 
literally copied : 

Be 



it 



B§ tVk % pgttiliX siilite fMiii HfAsUt^ ftfee ! 

While ' YouHg, who, in his " Lave of Fam^ 
^mpkuu8 grievously bow often ^' dedieations wasfa^ 
^Van ^thiop whitei** was painting an amiable Duke 
of Wharton in perishable proses, ¥ope wa% perhapsir 
begiumng to describe the ^^ scorn and wonder qfhia 
". days'' in lasting verse. . . . ► i 

To the patronage ^ such a «h;giracter^ had Ypi^og 
studied men as much as Pope, he would have know^ 
liow little to hav^ trusted. Young> however^ wai^ 
oarjtainly indebted to it for something mater^il $ 90^ 
tli§ Diske's regard for Youngs added to his /^ Lus^ 
*^ of prais4," procured to All Soul's College; a dona^ 
tipn, whiich was not foigotten by the poetw^en^e 
dedicated "^ The Revenge." 

J }t will surprise you to see me ?ite second Atkins^^ 
Case 136, Stiles versus the Attorney General, March| 
14i» 1740, 9& authority for the life of a poet. But 
biei^iaph^rs do hot always find such certain guides 
ail tihe oaths of the persotis whom they record. Chan*- 
cellor Hardwicke was to determine whether two an-i 
nuities, granted by the Duke of Wharton to Youi^ 
were fdr Ifcgal considerations. One was dated thft 
34th of March, 17 19, and accounted for his Grace> 
bounty in a style princely and commendable, if uot 
1^1 — " considering that the pmblick good is ad- 
^* vanced by the encouragement of learning and the 
pitdite arts, and being pfeaBed therein with the at- 
tempts of Dr. Young, in consideration thereof^. 
*f. md, ^ thfe^ loVc I betcr hito^ &c/' The other was 
dated the I0«h of tluly> 17^^^ 

Young 
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Young, on his exafnination, swore that be quitted 
the Exeter family, and refused an annuity of lOoL 
which had been offered him for life if he would cgn- 
tinue tutor to Lord Burleigh, upon the pressing soli- 
citations of the Duke of Wharton, and his Grace^s 
assurances of providing for him in a much more 
ample manner. It also appeared that the Duke had 
given him a bond for 6oo/. dated the 15th of March, 
1721, in consideration of his taking several journeys,' 
and being at great expences, in order to be chosen 
teember of the House of Commons, at the DukeV 
desire, and in consideration of his not taking two 
livings of 200/. and 400/^ in the gift of All Soufs' 
College, on his Grrace*s promises of serving and ad- 
vancing him in the world. 

Of his adi^ntures in the Exeter family I am Un- 
able to give any account. The attempt to get into' 
Pjirliament was at Cirencester, where Young stood a 
contested election. His grace discovered in him ta- 
lents for oratory as well as for poetry. Nor wa^' this 
judgment wrong. Young, after he took prdiers/ 
became a very popular preacher, and was much fol-^ 
lowed for the grace and animation of his delivery. 
By his oratorical talents he was once in his life, ac- 
cording to the Biographia, deserted^ As he was 
preaching in his tiirrt at St. Jiaiiies*^, hie plainly per- 
ceived it was out of his power to command the at** 
tention of his audience. This so affected the feel'- 
ings of the preacher, that he sat back in the pulpit, 
and burst into tears. But we must pursue his poe- 
tical life. 

In 1719 he lamented the death of Addison, in a. 
{setter addressed to their common friend Tickell. Fbr 

th« 
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the secret history of the foUowiiig lines^ if they coi\- 
^ia any, it is no w* vain to seek : 

In joy oncejoirCd, in sorrow, now, for years— ^/^' 
Partuer in grief^ and brother of my tears, 
Tickell, accept this verse, thy mournful dile. 

From your account of Tickell it appears that he 
Young used to " communicate to each other 

whatever verses they wrote, even to the least 

things/ 

In 1719 appeared a *^ Paraphrase on Part of the 
^^ Book of Job." Parker, to whom it is dedicated, 
had not long by means of the seals, been qualified 
for a patron. Of this work the author's opinion 
may be known from his Letter to Curll : " You 
•* seem, in the Collection you propose, to have 
^^ omitted what I think may claim the first 'place 
" in it ; I mean * a Translation from Part of Job.* 
*^ printed by Mr. Tonson.'* The Dedication, which 
was only suffered to appear in Mr. Tonson's edition, 
while it speaks with satisfaction of his present retire- 
ment, seems to make an unusual struggle to escape 
from retirement. But every one who sings in the 
dark does not sing from joy. It is addressed, in no 
commoti strain of flattery, to a chancellor, of whom 
he clearly aj^ars to have had no kind of know- 

ledge. 

Of his Satires it would not have been possible to 
fix the dates without the assistance of first editions^ 
which, as you had ocdasion to observe in your ac- 
count of Dryden, are with difficulty founid. W« 
inust then have referred to the poems, to discover 
when they were Vritten, For these internal notes of 

time 
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time we shdijld aot have referred in vala. The first 
Satire laments, that ^* Guil<f s chief foe in Addison 10 
^ fled.** The second^ addressing himself, m}^x 

Is thy ^^n\)i^i^n uw^s^mg *Pr * rby«ae» 
ThKMf ijuomaobi^pi^ fool| at this l^te tip^ ? 
A fool ^ forty is a fool indeed. 

Th^ 3^Te3 If ere origiA^ly published s^wt^ljely u) 
^lio^ under tl^ title pf ^^ Xhe Universal Pass^qp.^ 
These passages fix the appearance of the fix^X to 
ihfuA 17^3) the tiin^ at whipl^ \t came oiit. As 
Yp^ipg seldom spiSbred his pen to dry, aft^ h^ h^d 
<inae dipped it in poetry, we may conclude tli^t he 
l)qga9 his Satires soon afber he h^ written tbc^ 
^* l^ftraphrA^ qn job/' Th^ la?t Satire w^s ceitainly 
fiq^hed in tb^ be^wipg ^ the yepr \ 72^, Jn I)e- 
<»flaber if^g, thp K^pDg, in h|sp9ps%ge ftwn lUlyoet- 
sluyf ^ f Reaped with gpeat 4ifl5^i}lty frppa fi ptocqi J>y 
lAodiijg »t Jlye ; an4 the pppiclp$io|[^ of the Ssi^re 
turQ9 die eso^p^ in^Q a piiraplej in su(^^ ^u exyc0^\f 

a$tjok strw» of copipliflw^t iu$ Poietry tqp Qfte» §fl^ 

From die si^th pf these poems we leam^ 

G^ow'd wj^ /th^ Jovip (^ virtgf w4 Pf i^t : 

^jfic^ the grateful poet tells us^ in (he ne]ct cpupl^ 

Her fiMTQur is difiisM to that iegtiee, 
Jlgi;^9S of ggodncM ! ii tiM da va'i <ia ine^ 

^«r Mj(j^ty b?d 9tpo4 ^imother, aud giv^ fcw^ 

^qi^ Jo the dw^hter ^ tbe IftcJ^ wJ^P^^ T^»i 
. v^ married 
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mmried in 173 1 ; ^^^ ^^ perhaps tdiewn soocne at- 
tenticm to Lady Elizabeth's fixture husband. 

The fifth Satire, ^' On Wcmien/ was not pub- 
Udied till 1797 ; and the sixth not till 17SS. 

To these poems, when, in 17^8, he gathered 
tfaem into one puUication, he prefixed a Preface; 
in which he observes, that '' no man can convene 
^^ much in the woxid, but at what he meets with he 
<' must either he inaensihle or grieve, or he ^ngrjr or 
^^ smile. Now to smile at it, and turn it into ridi- 
^^ enle,^ he addt^ ^^ I think most eligible, as it hurts 
^ ourselves least, and gives vicse and folly the greatest 
^^ odfenoe. Laughing at the misconduct of the worU 
^^ will^ in a great measure, ease us of any more disH 
^f agnBeaUe poesion abcmt it. One passion is mcwe 
^^ efiSbotually driven out by another than by reason, 
^^ whatever some teadb.^^ So wrote, and so of oouive 
thought, the lively and witty Satirist at the grave age 
of almost fifty, who, many years earlier in life, wrote 
^^ Hie Last Day.'' After all. Swift pronounced of 
ttiese Satires, that tliey should dther have been 
waove angry or move merry. 

Is it not 6om«vhat singular that Ymmg preserved, 
without any paihation, this I¥e&ce, so bluntly deei^ 
sive tn favouff of laughing at the world, in the same 
oollection of his works which contains the moiumfiil, 
aiigry, gloomy, *^ Night Thoi^ts ?" 

At the conclusion of the Preface he applies Plato's 
beautiful fiUik of '^ The Birth of Love'* to modem 
poetry, with the . additicm, *^ diat Poetry, like Love, 
*^ is a Kttle subject to blindness, which makes her 
f^ Diistf&&ber way to pre&naoents. and honours ; an4 
^ Aat she retains a dutifol admiration of her father'a 

** family 
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^'family; but divides her .&voiiiib, tod generally 
" lives with hier mother's rektions," Poetry, it is 
true, did not lead Young to preferments or to ho- 
nours ; bu^>was there not something like blindness in 
the flattery which he sometimes forced her, and her 
sister rrose, to utter ? She was always, indeed, taught 
by him to entertain a most dutiful admiration of 
riches ; but surely Young, though neariiy related to 
Poetry, had no connexion with her whom Plato 
makes the mother of Love. That he could not well 
complain of being related to Poverty appears clearly 
from the frequent bounties which his gratitude re- 
cords, and from the wealth which he left behind him. 
By " The Universal Passion" he acquired no vulgar 
fortune, more than three thousand pounds. A con- 
siderable sum had already been swallowed up in the 
South Sea. For this loss he took the vengeance of 
an author. His Muse makes poetical use more thatt 
once of a South Sea Dream • 

It is related by Mr. Spence, in his Manuscript 
Anecdotes, on tl^ authority of Mr. Rawlinson^ that 
Young, upon the publication of. his •^ Universal 
" Passion," reccdved from the Duke of Grafton two 
thousand pounds ; and that, when one of his frielids 
exclaimed, ^^ Two thousand pounds for a poem T 
he said it was the best bargain he ever made in his 
life, for the poem was worth four thousand. 

This story may be true ; but it seems to have been 
raised from the two answers of hard Burghley and 
Sir Philip Sidney in Spenser's Life. 

After inscribing his Satires, not perhaps without 
l;he. hopes of preferment and honours, to sndi 
names as the Duke of Dorset, Mr. Podington,. Mr. 

Spencer 
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Spencer Compton, Lady JSUzabeth Gertnaiae^ ^d 
Sir Robert Walpble^ he returns to plain panegyiick^ 
In 1726 he addressed a poem to Sir Robert Walpole^ 
cf which the title efficiently explains the intention^ 
If Young must be acknowledged a ready <!eIebrator^^ 
he did not endeavour^ or did not choose> to be a: 
lasting one. '^ The Instalment** is among the piececr 
he did not admit into the number of his excusable 
writings. Yet it contains a- couplet which pre- 
tends to pant after the power of bestowing iounor-^ 
taUty: 

Oh ! how I long, enkindled by the .theihe, 
In deep eternity to launch thy* name! 

The bounty of the former reign seems to have b^en 
continued^ possibly increased, in this. Whatever it 
might have been, the poet thought he deserved it ;• 
for he was not ashamed to acknowledge what, with-* 
out his acknowledgement, would now perhaps never 
have been known : 

My breast, O Walpole, glows with grateful fire. 
The streams of royal bounty, turned by thee> 
Refresh the dry dottiains of poesy. 

If the purity of modern patriotism will term Young 
a pensioner, it must at least be confessed he was a 
grateful one. 

. The reign of the new monarch was uishered in by 
Young with " Ocean^ an Ode." The hint of it was 
taken from the royal speech, which recommended the 
increase and the encouragement of the seamen ; that 
they might be " invited, rather than compelled by 
" force and violence, to enter into the Service of their 

Vol. XL X '* cou^- 
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V^ cuSUotyy r a plan which hmnamty ttnuft kment 
that policy has not even yet been able^ or willing, to 
cany into execution. Prefixed to the original pub« 
licatioQ were an " Ode to the Ring, Pater Patn^,** 
and an <^ Essay on Lyrick Poetry.*" It is Vnt justice 
to eonfisss, that he preserved neither of them ;. and 
that the ode itself, which in the first edition, and in 
the last, consists of seventy-three stanzaa, in the au- 
thors own edition is ledoced to forty-nine. Among 
the omitted passives is a ^^ Wish,'' that concloded 
the poem, which few would have suspected Young 
of forming ; and of which few, after having formed 
it, would confess something like their shame by sup* 
pression. 

It stood originally so high in the author's opinion, 
that he intituled the poem, *' Ocean, an Ode. Con- 
^^ eluding with a Wish.*' This wish consists of thir- 
teen stanzas. The first runs thus : 

O may I steal 

Along the vale 
Of humble life, secure from foes I 

My friend sincere, 

My judgment clear, 
And gentle business my repose I 

The three last stanzas are not more remarkable for 
-^jiist rhymes : but, altogether, they will make rather 
a curious page in the life of Young : 

Prophetic schemes. 
And golden dreams^ 
May I| uusanguine^ cast away ! 

Have 
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Hovcwhet I hwoe^ 
And liw> not /eoiE^, 
£nainour*d of the present day ! ^ 

My hours my own ! 

My faults unknown ! 
My chief revenue in content t 

Then leave one beam 

Of honest yiim^/ 
And scora the labouvM monument ! 

Unhurt my urn 

Till that great' TURN 
When mighty Naiture^s self shall die^ 

Time cease to glide, 

With human pride, 
Sunk in the ocean of eternity Y 

It is whimsical that he, who was soon to bid adiciil 
to rhyme, should fix upon a measure in which 
rhyme abounds even to satiety. Of this he said, in 
his " Essay on Lyrick Poetry," prefixed to the poem 
— ^^ For the more harmony likewise I chose the fre- 
" quent return of rhyme, which laid me under great 
*^ difficulties. But difficulties overcome, give grace 
and pleasure. Nor can I account for the pleasure 
of rhyme in general (of which the modefUs are too 
** fond) but from this truth.'* Yet the modems 
surelv deserve not much censure for their fondness of 
what, by his own confession, afibrds pleasure^ and 
abounds in harmonyr 

The next paragraph in his Essay did not occur t0 
him when he talked of " that great turn'* in thet 
stanza just quoted. '^ But then the writet must take 
*^' eare that the difficulty is overcome. That is^ he 

X « ^^ must; 
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'^ must make rhyme consist with as perfect sense 
^ and expression^ as could be expected if he was per* 
'^ fectly free from that shackle.** 

Another part of this Essay will convict the follow- 
ing stanza of^ what every reader will discover in it, 
•^ involuntary burlesque ;'* 

The northern blast. 

The shatterM mast^ 
The syrt, the whirlpool, and the rock. 

The breaking spout. 

The stars gone outj 
The boiling streight, the monster^s shock. 

But would the English poets fill quite so many vo- 
lumes, if all their productions were to be tried, like 
this, by an elaborate essay on each particular species 
of poetry of which they exhibit specimens ? 
, If Young be not a lyrick poet, he is at least a cri- 
tick in that sort of poetry ; and, if his lyrick poetry 
can be proved bad, it was first proved so by his own 
criticism. This surely is candid. 

Milboume was styled by Pope " the fairest of cri- 
^* ticks,*' only because he exhibited his own version 
of Virgil to be compared with Dryden's which he 
condemned, and lvith which every reader had it not 
otherwise in his power to compare it. Young was 
surely not the most unfair of poets for prefixing to a 
lyrick composition an Essay on Lyrick Poetry, so just 
and impartial as to condemn himself. 

We shall soon come to a work, before which we 
find indeed no critical essay, but which disdains to, 
shrink from the touchstone of the severest eritick ; 
and "which certainly, as I remember to have heard 

you 
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you say^ if it contain some of the worst, contains 
also some of the best things in the language .^ 

Soon after the appearance of " Ocean," when he 
was almost fifty, Young entered into Orders. In April 
1728*, not long after he had put on the gown, he was 
appointed chaplain to Geprge the Second. 

The tragedy of " The Brothers," which was already 
in rehearsal, he immediately withdrew from the stage. 
The managers resigned it with some reluctance to the 
delicacy of the new clei^yman. The Epilogue to 
*^ The Brothers,'* the only appendages to any of his 
three plays which be added himself, is, I believe, the 
only one of the kind. He calls it an historical Epi- 
logue. Finding that " Guilt's dreadful close his nar- 
^^ fow scene denied," he, in a manner, continues the 
tragedy in the Epilogue, and relates how Rome re- 
venged the shade of Demetrius, and punished Perseus 
" for this night's deed." 

Of Young's taking Orders something is told by the 
biographer of Pope, which places the easiness and 
simplicity of the poet in a singular light. When he 
determined on the Church, he did not address him- 
self to Sherlock, to Atterbury, or to Hare, for the 
best instructions in ITieology ; but to Pope, who, in 
a youthful frolick, advised the diligent perusal of 
Thomas Aquinas. With this treasure Young retired 
from inteiTuption to an obscure place in the suburbs. 
His poetical guide to godliness hearing nothing of 
him during half a year, and appreliending he might 
have carried the jest too far, sought after him, and 

* Davies^ in hia life of Garrick, says, 1720, s^nd that it wa3 
mfoduoed tfairty-three years s^er, wbich corresponds with date 
i&p. 39d. C, 

found 
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found him just in time to prevent what RuflPhetd calls 
*^ an irretrievable derangement.*' 

That attachment to his fisivounte study^ which 
made him think a poet the surest guide to hi$ new 
profession^ left him little doubt whether poetiy was 
the surest path to its honours and preferments. Not 
long indeed after he took Orders^ he published in 
prose^ IT 3$, ^^ A true Estimate of Human Life^** de- 
dicated, notwithstanding the Latin quotations with 
which it abounds, to the Queen ; and a sermon 
preached before the House of Commons, 17^9^ on the 
martyrdom of King Charles, intituled, ^^ An Apology 
*^ for Princes, or the Reverence dde to Government.** 
But the ^^ Second Course,** the counterpart of his 
^^ Estimate,*' without which it cannot be called ^^ A 
^^ true Estimate,'* though in 1798 it was announced 
as ^^ soon to be published,*' never appeared ; and his 
old friends the Muses were not forgotten. In 1730 
he relapsed to poetry, and sent into the world ^^ Im- 
■*^ perium Pelagi : a Naval Lyrick, written in imita^ 
^^ tion of Pindar's Spirit, occasioned by his Majesty^ 
^^ Return from Hanover, September I7f9, anic} the 
'^^ succeeding Peace." It is inscribed to the I>uke 6( 
Chandos. In the Preface we are told, that the Ode 
is the most spirited kind' of Poetry, and that the Pin- 
darick is the most spirited kind of Ode. *^ This I 
speak,*' he adds, " with sufficient caiidour, at my 
own^ery great peril. But truth has an eternal titte 
to our confession, though we are sure to suffer by 
it."^ Behold, again, the fairest of poets. Young^ 
Imperium Pelagi'* was ridiculed in Fielding's "Tow 
" Thumb ;** but, let us not forget that it vras oiie^i^f 
his pieces which the author of the "Night Thoughts? 

deliberately refused to own. 

Not 
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. , Not long after tMsHiidMridEi^ttejmpt, lie pal4i 
two Epistles to Fope, '* conoemiiig thie Authors ^ 
'^ the Age,** 1 730. Of thesie poems one occasip^L 
seems to have been an apprehcyision leat^ from 4he 
liveliness of his satire^, he should not bed^ioied smfr 
ficiently serious for prcmiotion in the Church. 

In July 1730 he was presented l>y his College (9 
the rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordshire. In M^y 
1731, he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of 
the Earl of Lichfield, and widow of Colonel Lee. 
His connexion with this lady arose from his iather^s 
acquaintance, already mentioned, with Lady Anne 
Wharton, who was coheiress of Sir Henry Lee pf 
Ditchl^ in Oxfordshire. Poetry h^ lately bee^ 
taught by Addison to aspire to the arms of npbility> 
though not with extraordinary happiness^ ^ 

We may naturally conclude that Young now gave 
himself up in some measure to the comforts of his 
new connexion^ and to the expectations of that pre- 
ferment which he thought due to his poetical talents, 
or, at least, to the manner in which they had so fre^ 
quently been exerted. 

The next production of his Muse was ^^ Tb^ Sea- 
*^ piece,** in two od^. 

Young enjoys the credit of what is called an ^^ £x- 
^ tempore Epigram on Voltaire;** who, when he 
was in England, ridiculed, in the company of the 
jealous EiigUsh poet, Miltoo'js allegory of ^^ Sin and 
^' Death**- 

You are so witty, profligate, and tbin^ 

M on^e w^ think ihee Miltop, X)eatb, and Sio. 

From 
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Prom the fbllqwing passlige in the poetical DedSca^ 
tion of his '^ Sea-piece^ to Vohaire, it seems that 
this extemporaneous reproof, if it must be extem-^ 
poraneous (for what few will now affirm Voltaire to 
have deserved any reproof), was something longer 
than a distich, and something more gentle than the 
distich just quoted. 

Ho stranger, Sir, though born in foreign climes. 
On Dorset downs, when Milton's page, 
With Sin and Death prqvqk'd thy rage, 

'Thy rage provoked, who soothM with ^e/z/& rhymes ? 

By " Dorset downs'* he probably meant Mr. Dor 
dington*8 seat. In Pitt's Poems is ^^ An Epistle to 
f* Dr. Edward Young, at Eastbury in ' Dorsetshire,^ 
^' on the Review at Sarum, 1752." 

While with your Dqdington retir'd you sit^ 
Charai'd wi h his flowing Burgundy and wit, &c. 

Thomson, in his Autumn, addressing Mr. Dodingr 
^n, calls his seat the seat of the Muses, 

Where, in the secret bower and windii^ walk. 
For virtuous Young and thee tbey twine tbe bay. 

The praises Thoqiaen bei^owa but a few lipes before 
pn PhiUp0» the s^ond 

Who nobly durst, in rhynie-unfetter'd verse, 
With British freedom sing the British song, 

^dded to Thomson's example and success, might per- 
)iaps induce Young, as we shall see presently, to 
write his great work without rhyme. 

In 
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In 1 734 he published '^ iThe Foreign Address^ €(r 
^^ the best Argument for Peace, occasioned by the 
** British Fleet and the Posture of Affairs. Written 
^^ in the Character of a Sailor." It is not to be found 
in the author's four volumes. 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of over- 
taking Pindar, and perhaps at last resolved to turn his 
ambition to some original species of poetry. This 
poem concludes with a formal farewell to Ode, which 
few of Young's readers will regret : 

• My shell, which Clio gave, which Ifings applaud^ 
Which Europe's bleeding Genius call'd abroad. 
Adieu ! 

* 

In a species of poetry altogether his own, he next 
tried his skill, and succeeded. 

Of his wife he was deprived in 1741. Lady Eli- 
zabeth had lost, after her marriage with Young, an 
amiable daughter, by her former husband, just after 
she was married to Mr. Temple, son of Lord Palmer- 
ston. Mr. Temple did not long remain after his wife, 
though he was married a second time, to a daughter 
hi Sir John Barnard's, whose son is the present peer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Temple have generally been considered 
as Philander and Narcissa. From the great friendship 
which constantly subsisted between Mr. Temple and 
Young, as well as from other circumstances, it is 
probable that the poet had both him and Mrs. Tem- 
ple in view for these characters; though at the same 
time some passages respecting Philander do not ap- 
pear to suit either Mr. Temple or any other person 
with whom Young was known to be connected or ac^ 
f|uaihted^ while all the circumstances relating toNar- 

cis^s^ 
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dssa hare bemoonf taotiy found «f^^icable tx> Youbg^s 
4aughter-iii-law. 

At what short intervals the poet tells us he was 
wounded by the deaths of the three persons parti- 
cularly lamented^ none Ihat has read the ^^ Night 
'^ Thoughts" (and who Ihas not read theaii) needs to 
i)e informed. 

Insatiate Archer ! could not one 9uffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was slain ; 

And thrice, ere thrice you moon had fillM her bom^ 

Yet how is it^possible that Mr. and Mrs. Temple 
and Lady Elizabeth Young could be these three vie 
tims^ over whom Young has hitherto been pitied for 
having to pour the " Midnight Soxrows*' of his reli^ 
gious poetry; Mrs. Temple died in 1736; Mr. 
Temple four years afterwards in 1 740 ; and the poet's 
wife seven months after Mr. Temple^ in 1741* How 
.could the insatiate archer thrice slay his .peace^ ia 
these three persons^ '^ ere thrice the .moon had fili'd 
" her horn ?" 

But in the short Preface to '^ The Complaint" hf 
seriously tells us, '^ that the occasion of this poeia 
'^ was real^ not fictitious ; and that the facts ipen'- 
'^ tioned did naturally pour these moral inflections pn 
^' the thought of the writer." It is prpbahle, thi^e^ 
fore^ that in these three contradictory Unesi^ the^poet 
complains more than the father^n-law^ «the fiiend^or 
the widower. 

Whatever names belong to these facts^ or, if the 
names be those generally supposed^ whatever heightr 
ening a poet's sorrow may have givfsn the &ets i t# 
the sorrow Young felt from them, religion and mor 

rality 
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rality are indebted for the '^ N\ght Tbmxf^U'* 
There is a pleasure sure in sadness which mouioi^ss 
only know ! 

Of these poems the two or three firiit iiave been 
perused perhaps more eagerly and more fpequentlgr 
than the rest. When he got as far as the fom^ or 
fifths his original motive for taking up the pen wjb^ 
answered; his grief was naturally either diminished 
or exhausted. We still find the same pious ,poet ; 
but we hear less of Fhilai^r and Narcissa^ and less 
-of the mourner whom he loved to pity. 

Mrs. Temple died of a consumption at Lyons, in 
her way to Nice, the year after her marriage; that is, 
when poetry relates the feet, *^ in her bridal hour." 
It is more than poetically true, that Yoong .accom* 
panied her to the Continent : 

I flew, I snatch' d her from the rigid North, 
And bore her nearer to the sun. 

But in vain. Her funeral was attended with the diffi- 
culties' painted in such animated colours in ** Night 
** the Third." After her death, the remainder of the 
party passed the ensuing winter at Nice. 

The poet seems perhaps in these compositions to 
^ dwell with more melancholy on the death of Philan- 
der and Narcissa, than of his wife. But it is only 
for this reason. He who runs and reads may remem- 
ber, that in the " Night Thoughts'* Phildnder and 
Narcissa are often mentioned and often lamented. 
To recollect lamentations over the author's wife, th^ 
memory must have been charged with distinct pas- 
gages. This lady brought 'him one child^ Frede- 
rick, 
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rick, now living, to whom the Prince of Wales was 
godfathen 

That domestick grief is, in the first instance, to 
be thanked for these ornaments to our language, it 
is impossible to deny. Nor would it be common 
hardiness to contend, that worldly discontent had no 
hand in these joint productions of poetry and piety. 
Yet am I by no means sure that, at any rate, we 
should not have had something of the same colour 
from Young*s pencil, notwithstanding the liveliness 
of his satires. In so long a life, causes for discon- 
tent and occasions for grief must have occurred. 
It is not clear to me that his Muse was not sitting 
upon the watch for the first which happened. " Night 
^ Thoughts" were not uncommon to her, even when 
first she visited the poet, and at a time when he hin^- 
self was remarkable neither for gravity nor gloomi- 
ness. In his " Last Day," almost his earliest poem, 
he calls her " The Melancholy Maid," . 

J whom dismal scenes delight, 

Frequent at tombs and in the realms of Nigbt 

In the prayer which concludes the second book of 
the same poem, be says — 

r 

— Oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night 
To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 
Oh ! how divine to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace of Eternal Day ! 

When Young was writing a tragedy, Grafton is 
said by Spence to have sent him a human skull, with 
a candle in it, as a lamp ; and the poet is reported tQ 
hayeusedit. 

What 
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What he calls ^^ The true Estimate of Human 

Life/' which has already beai mentioned^ exhibits 
only the wrong side of the tapestry; and, being 
asked why he did not shew the right, he is said to 
have replied, that he could not. By others it has 
been told me that this was finished ; but that, before 
there existed any copy, it was torn in pieces by a 
lady's monkey. 

Still, is it altogether &ir to dress up the poet for 
the man, and to bring the gloominess of the *^ Night 
*' Thoughts*' to prove the gloominess of Young, and 
to shew that his genius, like the genius of Swift, 
was in some measure the sullen inspiration of dis- 
content ? 

From them who answer in the affirmative it should 
not be concealed that, though " Invisibilia non deci- 
*^ piunf* appeared upon a deception in Young's 
grounds, and *^ Ambiilantes in horto audi^runt vo- 
^^ cem Dei*' on a building in his garden, his parish 
was indebted to the good humour of the author of 
the " Night Thoughts" for an assembly and a bowl- 
ing-green. 

Whether you think with me, I know not ; but 
the famous " De mortuis nil nisi bonum" always 
appeared to me to savour more of female weakness 
than of manly reason. He that has too much fed- 
ing to speak ill of the dead, who, if they cannot de- 
fend themselves, are at least ignorant of his abuse, 
^ill not hesitate by the most wanton calumny to de- 
stroy the quiet, the reputation, the fortune, of the 
living. Yet censure is not heard beneath the tomb, 
any more than praise, ^^ De mortuis nil nisi verum 
•De vivis nil nisi bonum" — would approach much 
) nearer 
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imrer Id good sense. After aH^ the few bandfiils of 
xanatnbig dust which onee composed the body of 
the axitfaor of the ^^ Night Thoughts*' feel not much 
gqaeera whether Young pass now for a man of sor-^ 
row, or for a '* fellow of infinite jest." To this fa-^ 
TOUT must cQHie the whgle femily of Yorick. His. 
imrnortaL part, wherever that now dwellb^ is still less 
solicitous on this head. 

&Lt to a 90Q of worth and sensibility it is of some 
little consequence whether contemporaries betieve, 
and posteritjr be taught to believe, that his debaudied 
and reprobate Ufe cast a Stygian gloom over the 
evening of his father's days, saved him the trouMe 
of feigning a character completely detestable, and 
succeeded at last in bringing his ^ grey hairs with 
** sorrow to the grave." 

The humanity of the world, tittle satisfied with 
inventing perhaps a melanclx^y disposition for the 
fath^ proceeds next to invent an argument in sup- 
port of their invention, and chooses that Lorenzo 
should be Young's own son. The Biographia and 
every account of Young pretty roundly assert this to 
be the fact ; of the absolute impossibility of which, 
the Biographia itself^ in particular dates, contains 
undeniable evidence. Readers I know there are of 
a strange turn of mind, who will hereafter peruse the 
^^ Night Thoughts" with less satisfaction ; who will 
wish they had still been deceived ; who will quarrel 
with me for discovering that no such character as 
their Lorenzo ever yet disgraced human nature, or 
broke a father's heart. Yet would these admirers of 
the sublime and terrible be offended, should you set 
them down for cruel and for savage. 

Of 
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of this report^ inhuman ta the sninriimig «ofi^ if 
it be-true, iti pmportioii as the diaracter of Lorenzo 
is diabolical, wbn^ are di^ to iSnd the proof } Per-r 
haps it is clear from the poems. 

From the first line to the last of the "Night 
" Thoughts,** no one expression can be discovered 
which betrays anjr thing like the fkthen In the 
** Second Night" I find an expression which betrays 
something else ; that Lorenzo was his friezkl ; one, 
it is possible, of hij( former companions; one of 
the Duke of Wharton's set. The Poet styles him 
^' gay friend ;** an appellation not very natural from 
a pious incensed father to such a being as he paints 
.Lorenzo, and that being his son. 

But let us see how he has sketched this dreadful 
portrait, from the sight of some of whose features the 
artist himself must have turned away with horror. A 
subject more shocking, if his only child really sat 
to him, than the crucifixion of Michael Angelo; 
tipon the horrid story told of which. Young com- 
posed a short Poem of fourteen lines in the .early 
part of his life, which he did not think deserved t(> 
be republished. 

In the '' Firot Night,** the address to the Poefs) 
supposed son is, 

Lorenzo, Fortune makes her court to thee. 

In the « Fifth Night**— 

And burns Lorenzo still for the sublime 
Of life ? to hang^his airy nest on high ? 

' Is this a picture of the son of the rector of Wei-- 
wyn? ^ 

^ ^* Eighth 
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• '' E^tb Nighf— 

In fbreigit realms (for thou bast trmveltd &r)-^ 
which even now does not apply to his son*. 

In '' Night Five"— 

So wept Lorenzo fair Clarissa's fate ; 

Who gave that angel-boy on whom he dotes ; 

And died to give him, orphanM in his birth ! 

Afthe beginning of the '' Fifth Night^ we find-^ 

Lorenzo, to recriminate is just, 

I grant tl^e man is vsun who writes for praise. 

. But, to cuti short all enquiry.; if any one of these 
passages, if any passage in the poems, be applicable, 
my friend shall pass for Lorenzo. The son of the 
author of the " Night Thoughts" was not old 
enough, when they were written, to recriminate, or 
to be a father. The '' Night Thoughts'* were be- 
gun immediately after the mournful event of 1741« 
The first " Nights'* appear, in the books of the com- 
pany of Stationers, as the property of Robert Dodr 
sley, in 1 74:2. The preface to " Night Seven** is 
dated July the 7th, 1 744. The marriage, in conse- 
quence of, which th^ supposed Lorenzo was born, 
happened in May 1731. Young*s child was not. 
born till June 1733. In 1741 this Lorenzo, this 
finished infidel, this father to whose education Vice 
had for some years put th^ last hand, was only eight 
years old. 

An anecdote of this cruel sort, so open to contra- 
diction, so impossible to be true, who could propa- 
gate ? Thus easily are blasted the reputations of the 
living and of the dead. 

Who 
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Who, then, was Lorenzo ? exckim the readers I 
have mentioned. If we cannot be sure that he was 
his son, which wouldhave been finely terrible, wa« 
he not his nephew, his cousin ? 
■ These are questions which I do not pretend to 
answer. For the sake of human nature, I could 
wish Lorenzo to have been only the creation of the 
Poet's fancy: like the Quintus of Anti Lucretius^ 
quo nomine," says Polignac, " quemvis Atheum 
intelHge." That this was the case, many expres- 
sions in the "Night Thoughts" would seem to prove, 
did not a passage in " Night Eight" appear to shew 
that he had something in his eye for the ground- 
work at least of the painting. Lovelace or Lorenzo 
may be feigned characters; but a writer does not 
feign a name of which he only gives the initial letter : 
Tell not Caltsta. Sb€ will laugh thee dead, • 
Or send tliee to her hermitage with L . 

The Biographia, not satisfied with pointing out 
the son of Young, in that son's life-^time, as his fa- 
ther's Lorenzo, travels out of its way into the history 
of the son, and tells of his having been forbidden 
his college at Oxford for misbehaviour. How such' 
anecdotes, were they true, tend to illustrate the life 
of Young, it is not easy to discover. • Was the son 
of the author of the " Night Thoughts," indeed^ 
forbidden his college for a time, at one of the Uni- 
versities ? The author of " Paradise Lost'' is by some 
supposed to have been disgracefully ejected from the 
other. From juvenile follies who is free ? But, what- 
ever the Biographia chooses to relate, the scui of 
Young experienced no dismission from his college 
either lasting Or temporary. 
- Vol. XL Y Yet, 
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Yet^ were nature to indulge him with a second 
youth^ and to leave him at the same time the expe* 
lience of that which is past^ he would probably 
spend it differently — ^who would not? — he would 
certainly be the occasion of less uneasiness to his fa- 
ther. But, from the same experience, he would as 
certainly, in the same case^ be treated differently by 
his fatlKT. 

Young was a poet : poets^ with reverence be it 
spoken^ do not make the best parents. Fancy and 
imaginaticm seldom deign to stoop from their heights; 
nlways stoop unwillingly to the low level of common 
duties. Aloof from vulgar life, they pursue their rapid 
flight beyond the ken of mortals, and descend not to 
earth but when compelled by necessity. The prose of 
oiKlinary occurrences is beneath the dignity of poets. 

He who is connected with the author of the 
*^ Night Thoughts," only by veneration for the Poet 
i^d the Christian^ may be allowed to observe^ that 
Young is one of those^ concerning whom, as you 
remaik in your account of Addison, it is proper 
father to say " nothing that is false than all that is 
'•true.*' 

But the son of Young would almost sooner, I 
know, pass for a Lorenzo, than see himself vindi- 
cated^ at the expence of his father's memory, from 
follies which, if it may be thought blameable in a 
boy to have committed them, it is surely praise* 
worthy in a man to lament, and certainly not only 
unnecessary but cruel in a biographer to record. 

Of the " Night Thoughts,** notwithstanding their 
gutbor^s professed retirement, all are inscribed to 
great or to growing names. He had qiot yet weaned 
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himself from Earls and Dukes^ from the Speakers 
of the Hbuse of Commons^ Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, and Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
In ^* Night Eight*' the politician plainly betrays him- 
self 

Think no post needful that demands a knave : 
When late our civil helm was shifting hands. 
So P— — thought : think better if you can. 

Yet it must be confessed, that at the conclusion of 
*^ Night Nine,*' weary perhaps of courting earthly 
patrons, he tells his soul. 

Henceforth 
Thy patron he, whose diadem has dropt 
Yon gems of Heaven ; Eternity thy prize ; 
And leave the racers of the world their own. 

The ^^ Fourth Night" viras addressed by *^ a much- 
^^ indebted Muse" to the Honourable Mr, Yorke, now 
Lord Hardwicke ; who meant to have laid the Muse 
under still greater obligation, by the living of Shen- 
field in Essex, if it had become vacant. 

The *f First Night" concludes with this passage— « 

Dark, though not blind, like thee, Meonides : 

Or Milton, thee. Ah ! could I reach your strain ; 

Or his who made Meonides our own ! 

Man too he sung. Immortal man I sing. 

Oh had he prest his theme, pursued the track 

Which opens out of darkness into day ! 

Oh had he mounted on his wing of fire, 

SoarM, where I sink, and sung immortal man-rrr 

How had it blest mankind, and rescuM me ! 

To the author of these lines was dedicated, in 
1756, the first volume of an " Essay on the Writings 

Y 2 *^ and 
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*^ and Genius of Pope," which attempted^ whether 
justly or not, to plack'from Pope his ** Wing of 
" Fire," and to reduce him to a rank at least one 
dt^ree lower than the fit^t class of English poets. If 
Young accepted and approved the dedication, he 
countenanced this attack upon the fame of him 
whom he invokes as his Muse, 

Part of ^' paper-sparing" Pope's Third Book of 
the '^ Odyssey," deposited in the Museum, is written 
upon the back of a letter signed " E. Young," whidh 
is clearly the hand-writing of our Young. The 
Letter, dated only May the 2d, seems obscure ; but 
there can be little doubt that the friendship he re- 
quests was a literary one, and that he had the highest 
literary opinion of Pope. The request was a pro- 
logue, I am told. 

" Dear Sir, May the 2d. 

Having been often from home, I know not if 
you have done me the favour of calHng on me. 
" But, be that as it will, I much want that instance 
of your friendship I mentioned in my last; a friend- 
ship I am very sensible I can receive from no one 
*^ but yoitrself I should not urge this thing so much 
but for very particular reasons ; nor can you be at 
" a loss to conceive how a ^ trifle of this nature' may 
^^ be of a serious moment to me ; and while I am in 
hopes of the great advantage of your advice about 
it, I shall not be so absurd as to make any further 
step without it. I know you are much engaged, 
" and only hope to hear of you at your entire leisure. 
" I am, Sir, your n^ost feithful 

*^ and obedient servant^ 

" E. Young/' 

Nay, 
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"Nay, even after Pope's deaths he says, in ** Night 
"Seven," 

Pope, who could* St make immortals, art thou dead ? 

Either the ^' Essay," then, was dedicated to a pa- 
tron who disapproved its doctrine, which I have been 
told by the autfior was not the case ; or Young ap- 
pears, in his old age, to have bartered for a dedi- 
cation an opinion entertained of his friend through 
all that part of life when he must have been best able 
to form opinions. 

From this account of Young, two or three short 
passages, which stand almost together in ^^ Night 
^^ Four,'* should not be excluded.* They afford a 
picture by his own hand, from the study of which 
my readers may choose to form their own opinipn 
of the features of his mind and the complexion of 
his life. 

Ah me ! the dire effect 

Of loitering here, of death defrauded long ; 

Of old so gracious (and let that suffice) 

My very ma$ter knows m^ not, 

I've been so long remember'd, I'm forgot. 

iff . • ' 

When in his courtiers' ears I pour my plaint, 

They drink it as the Nectar of the Great ; 

And squeeze my hand, and beg me come to-morrow. 

*. 

Twice told the period spent on stubborn Troy, 
' Court-favour, yet untaken, I besiege, 

* 
- If this song lives. Posterity shall know 
One, t)iough in Snt^in born, with C9u^ier» bred, 

Who 
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Who thought ev^n gold might come a dtfy to6 hte ; 
Nor on his subtle death-bed plannM his seheme 
For future vacancies in church or state. 

Deduct from the writer*s age " twice told the period 
^' spent on stubborn Troy," and you will still leave 
him more than forty when he sat down to the mise^ 
rable siege of court-feivour. He has before told us 

** A fool at forty is a fool indeed." 

After all, the siege seems to have been raised only in 
consequence of what the General thought his *^ death- 
" bed." 

By these extraordinary Poems, written after h^ 
was sixty, of which I have been led to say so much, 
I hope, by the wish of doing justice to the living and 
the dead, it was the desire of Young to be princi- 
pally known. He entitled the four volumes which 
be published himself, " The works of the Author of 
*^ the Night Thoughts." While it is remembered 
that from these he excluded many of his writings, 
let it not be forgotten that the rejected pieces con-r 
tained nothing prejudicial to the cause of virtuei or 
of religion. Were every thipg that Young ever 
wrote to be published, be would only appear perhaps 
in a less respecti^ble light as a poet, and more despi* 
cable as a dedicator ; he would not pass for a worse 
Christian, or for a worse man. This enviable praise 
is due to Young. Can it be claimed by every wri- 
ter ? His dedications, after all, he h^d perhaps no 
right to suppress. They all, I believe, speak, not 
a little to the credit of his gratitude, of favours re- 
ceived ; and I know not whether the author, who 

has 
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has once Sdlemhly printed an acknowledgiement of a 

favour, should not alwaysi print it. 

Id it to the credit or to the discredit of Young, 

is a poet, that of his '^ Night Thoughts'* the French 

are particularly fond ? 
Of the ^* Epitaph on Lord Aubrey Beauclerk,^ 

dated 174O, all I know is, that I find it in the late 

body of English Poetiy, and that I am sorry to find 

it there. 

Notwithstanding the farewel which he seemed to 

hare taken in the *^ Night Thoughts*' of every thing 

which bore the least resemblance to ambition, he 

dipped again in politicks. In I745 he wrote ^^ Re- 
flections on the publick Situation of the Kingdom, 
addressed to the Duke of Newcastle f indignant^ 

Is it appears, to behold 

— a pope-bred Princeling cxdrwl ashore, 
And whistle cut throats, mth those swords thajt seraph 
Their barren rocks for wretched sustenance. 
To cut bis pas^age to the British throne. 






This political poem might be called a ^^ Night 
f^ Thought." Indeed it was originally printed as the 
conclusion of the " Night Thoughts," though he did 
not gather it with his other works. 

Prefixed to the second edition of Howe's ^^ Devout 
<^ Meditations'* is a Letter from Young,, dated Ja- 
nuary 19, 1752, addressed to Archibald Macauly, 
Esq. ; thanking him for the book^ which he says 
" he shall never lay far out of his reach ; for a greater 
^^ demonstration of a souud head and a sincere heart 
^ he never saw." 

In 
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In 1 753, when " The Brothers" had lain by him 
above thirty years, it appeared upoji the stage. If 
any p^rt of his fortune had been acquired by servility 
of adulation^^ he, now determined to deduct from it 
no inconsiderable sum, as a gift to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. To this sum he 
hoped the profits of" The Brothers" would ainount. 
In, his calculation he was deceived ; but by jthe bad 
success of his play the Society was not a losep. The 
author made up the sum he originally in^nded, 
which was .a thousand pounds^ from his own ^pocket. 

Tlie next performance which he printed was a prose 
publication, entituled, " The Centaur not fabulous) 
*^ in six Letters to a Friend on the Life in Vogue.'* 
The conclusion is d^ted November 29, 17^4. In 
the third Letter is described the death-bed of the 
*^ gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, and 
^^ most wretched Altamont." His last words were — 
5^ my principles have poisoned my friend, my ex- 
*^ travagance has beggared my boy, my unkindness 
*^ has murdered my wife !" Either Altamont and 
Lorenzo were the twin production of fancy, or 
Young was unlucky enough to know two chiarac- 
ters who bore no little resemblance to each other in 
perfection of wickedness. Report has been accus- 
tomed to call Altamont Lord Euston. 

^^ The Old Man's Relapse," occasioned by an 
Epistle to Walpole, if written by Young, which 1 
much doubt, must have been written very late in 
life. It has been seen, I am told, in a Miscellany 
published thirty years before his death. In 1758, 
he exhibited ^^ The Old Man's Relapse'* in more than 

words, 
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words, by again becoming a dedicatdr, and publish- 
ing a sermon addressed to the King. 

The lively Letter in Prose, on ^^ Original Com- 
*^ position," addressed to Richardson, the author of 
" Clarissa," appeared in 1759. Though he despair 
*^ of breaking through the frozen obstructions of 
" age and care's incumbent cloud, into that flow of 
^^ thought and brightness of expression which sub- 
*^ jects so polite require ;' yet is it more like the 
production of untamed, unbridled youth, than of 
jaded fourscore. Some sevenfold volumes put him 
in mind of Ovid's sevenfold channels of the Nile at 
the conflagration : 



ostia septem 



• Pulverulenta vocant, septem sine flumine valles. 

Such leaden labours are like Lycurgus's iron money, 
which was so much less in value tha^ in bulk, that it 
required bams for strong boxes, aiwl a yoke of oxen 
to draw five hundred pounds. 

If there is a famine of invention in the land, we 
must travel, he says, like Joseph's brethren, far for 
food ; we must visit the remote and rich ancients. 
But an inventive genius may safely stay at home ; 
that, like the widow's cruse, is divinely replenished 
from within, and i^fibrds us a miraculous delight. 
He asks why it should seem altogether impossible, 
that Heaven's latest editions of the human mind nltoy 
be the most correct and fair ? And Johnson, he tells 
us, was very learned, as Sampson was very strong, 
to his own hurt. Blind to the nature of tragedy, he 
pulled down all antiquity on his head, ^nd buried 
himself under it. 

Is 
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Is this ^^ care's incumbent cloudy** or ^^ the firozei 
'^ obstructions of age ?'' 

In this letter Pope is severely censured for his 
^ fall from Homer's numbers^ free as air^ lof^ and 

harmonious as the spheres^ into childish shackles 

and tinkling sounds; for putting Achilles into 

petticoats a second time :^ but we are told that 
the dying swan talked over an Epic plan widi Young 
a few weeks before his decease. 

Young's chief inducement to write this letter was, 
as he confesses^ that he might erect a monumental 
marble to the memory of an old friend. He, who 
employed his pious pen for almost the last time in 
thus doing justice to the exemplary death-bed of 
Addison, might probably, at the close of his own 
life, afford no unuseful lesson for the deaths of others. 

In the postscript, he writes to Richardson, that he 
will see in his next how far Addison is an original. 
But no other letter appears. 

The few lines which stand in the last edition, as 
*' sent by Lord Melcombe to Dr. Young, not long 
" before his Lordship's death," were indeed so seat, 
but were only an introduction to what was there 
meant by ^^ The Muse's latest Spark." The poem 
is necessary, whatever may be its merit, since the 
Preface to it is already printed. Lord MelcoAibe 
called his Tusculum " La Trappe." 

^^ Love thy country, wish it well. 

Not with too intense a care, 
*Tis enough that, when it fell. 

Thou its ruin didst not sl^e. 

Envy's 
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Envy*s censure. Flattery's praise. 

With uiimoy'd indifference view; 
Learn to tread life's dangerous maze. 

With unerring Virtue's clue. 

Void of strong desire and fear. 

Life's wide ocean trust no more ; 
Strive thy little bark to steer 

With the tide, but near the shore. 

Thus prepar'd, thy shorten'd sail 

Shall, whenever the winds increase. 
Seizing each propitious gale. 

Waft thee to the Port of Peace. 

Keep thy conscience from offence. 

And tempestuous passions free. 
So, when thou art call'd from hence. 

Easy shall thy passage be ; 

Easy shall thy passage be. 

Cheerful thy allotted stay. 
Short th' account 'twixt God and thee : 

Hope shall meet thee on the way : 

Truth shall lead thee to the. gate, 

Mercy's self shall let thee in> 
Where its never-changing state 

Full perfection shall begin." 

The Poem was accompanied by a Letter. 

'^ La Trappe, the 27th of Oct. 1761. 

f' Pear Sir, 

'* You seemed to like the ode I sent you for your 

^^ amusement : { now send it you as a present. If 

^^ you please to accept of it, and are willing that 

** our friendship should be known when we are gone, 

*^ you 
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you will be pleased to leave this among those of 
your own papers that may possibly see the light by 
^^ a posthumous publication. God send us health 
*^ while we stay, and an easy journey ! 

^^ My dear Dr. Young, 

'^ Yours, most cordially, 

" Melcombe.** 

In 1762, a short time before his death. Young 
published *^ Resignation." Notwithstanding the 
manner in which it was really forced from him by 
the world, criticism has treated it with no common 
severity. If it shall be thought not to deserve the 
highest praise, on the other side of fourscore, by 
whom, except by Newton and by Waller, has praise 
been merited ? 

To Mrs. Montagu, the famous champion of 
Shakspeare, I am indebted for the history of " Re- 
" signation.** Observing that Mrs. Boscawen, in 
the midst of her grief for the loss of the admiral, 
derived consolation from the perusal of the " Night 
" Thoughts,'* Mrs. Montagu proposed a visit to the 
author. From conversing with Young, Mrs. Bos- 
cawen derived still further consolation ; and to that 
visit she and the world were indebted for this poem. 
It compliments Mrs. Montagu in the following 
lines : 

Yet write I must. A Lady sues : 
How shameful her request ! 
• My brain in labour with dull rhyme. 
Hers teeming with the best [ 
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And again 

And friend you have, and I the same, 

Whose prudent, soft address 
Will bring to life those healing thoughts 

Which died in your distress. 

That friend, the spirit of thy theme 

Extracting for your ease, 
Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts 

Too common ; such as these. 

By the same Lady I was enabled to say, in her 
own words, that Young^s unbounded genius appeared 
to greater advantage in the companion than even in 
the author; that the Christian was in him a character 
still more inspired, more enraptured, more sublime^ 
than the poet ; and that, in his ordinary conversa- 
tion, 

letting down the golden chain fromhigh^ 



<6 



He drew his audience upward to the sky. 

Notwithstanding Young had said, in his ^^ Con- 
jectures on original Composition," that " blank 
verse is verse unfallen, uncurst ; verse reclaimed, 
^^ re-inthroried in the true language of the Gods:'* 
notwithstanding he administered consolation to his 
own grief in this immortal language, Mrs. Boscawen 
was comforted in rhyme. 

While the poet and the Christian were applying 
this comfort, Young had himself occasion for com- 
fort, in consequence of the sudden death of Richard- 
son, who was printing the former part of the poem. 
Of Richardson's death he says*"~— 

When 
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When Heaven would kindly set us free. 
And earth^s enchantment end ; 

It takes the most effectual means, 
And robs us of a friend. 



To ^^ Resignation"* was prefixed an Apology for 
its appearance : to which more credit is due than to 
the generality of such apologies, from Young's un- 
usual anxiety that no more productions of his old 
age should disgrace his former fame. In his will, 
dated February 1760, he desires of his executors, in 
a particular manner^ that all his manuscript books 
and writings whatever might be burned, except hiy 
book of accounts. 

In September 1764, he added a kind of codicil, 
wherein he made it his dying intreaty to his house* 
keeper, to whom he left lOOO/. ^^ that all his ma- 
*^ nuscripts might be destroyed as soon as he was 
^^ dead, which would greatly oblige her deceased 
^^Jriend.'* 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly 
friendships, to know that Young, either by surviving 
those he loved, or by outliving their affections, 
could only recollect the names of two Jriends, his 
housekeeper iind a hatter, to mention in his will ; 
and it may serve to repress that testamentary pride, 
whidi too often seeks for sounding nam6s and titles, 
to be informed that the author of the ^^ Night 
^^ Thoughts'* did not blush to leave a legacy to his 
** friend Henry Stevens, a hatter at the Temple-gate.** 
Of these two remaining friends, one went before 
Young. But, at eighty-four, " where/* as he asks 

iii 
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in The Centaur^ ^^ is that world into which we were 
^' bom ?** 

The same humility which marked a hatter and a 
housekeeper for the friends of the author of the 
" Night Thoughts," had before bestowed the same 
title on his footman^ in an epitaph in his " Church- 
^^ yard" upon James Baker, dated 1 749 ; which I 
am glad to find in the late collection of his works. 

Young and his housekeeper were ridiculed, with 
more ill- nature than wit, in a kind of novel published 
by Kidgell in 1755, called " The Card," under the 
names of Dr, Elwes and Mrs. Fusby, 

In April 1765, at an age to which few attain, a 
period was put to the life of Young. 

He had performed no duty for three or four years, 
but he retained his intellects to the last. 

Much is told in the " Biographia,'' which I know 
not to have been true, of the manner of his burial ; 
of the master and children of a charity-school, which 
he founded in his parish, who neglected to attend 
their benefactor's corpse ; and of a bell which was 
not caused to toll as often as upon those occasions 
bells usually toll. Had that humanity, which is here 
lavished upon things of little consequence cither to 
the living or to the dead, been shewn in its proper 
place to the living, I should have had less to say 
about Lorenzo. They who lament that these misfor- 
tunes happened to Young, forget the praise he be- 
stows upon Socrates, in the Prefece to " Night 
*^ Seven," for resenting his friend's request about his 
funeral. 

During some part of his life Young was abroad, 
buti have not been able to learn any particulars. 

In 
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In his seventh Satire he says^ 

When, after battle, I the field have seen 

Spread o'er with ghastly shapes which once were men. 

It is known also, that from this or from some other 
field he once wandered into the camp with a classick 
in his hand, which he was reading intently ; and had 
some difficulty to prove that he was only an absent 
poet, and not a spy. 

The curious reader of Young's life will naturally 
inquire to what it was owing, that though he lived 
almost forty years after he took Orders, which in- 
cluded one whole reign uncommonly long, and part 
of another, he was never thought worthy of the least 
preferment. The author of the " Night Thoughts'* 
ended his days upon a Living which came to him 
from his College without any favour, and to which 
he probably had an eye when he determined on the 
Church. To satisfy curiosity of this kind is, at this 
distance of time, far from easy. The parties them- 
selves know not often, at the instant, why they are 
neglected, or why they are preferred. The neglect 
of Young is by some ascribed to his having attached 
himself to the Prince of Wales, and to his having 
preached an offensive sermon at St. James's. It has 
been told me that he had two hundred a year in the 
late reign, by the patronage of Walpole ; and that, 
whenever any one reminded the King of Young, the 
only answer was, ^^ he has a pension.** All the light 
thrown on this inquiry, by the following Letter from 
Seeker, only serves to shew at what a late period of 
life the author of the ** Night Thoughts'* soUcited 

preferment : 

^* Deanery 
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" Deanery 6f St. Paul's, July 6, 1758. 
*« Good l>r. Youiig, 
•* I have lofig tvondered, thit more suitable no-* 
^' <ice of your great merit hath not been taken by 
*• persons in power. But how to remedy the omission' 
^^ I see not. No encouragement bath ever been grveft 
^^ me to mention things of this nature to his Majesty.' 
And therefore, in all likelihood, the only con^e^ 
quence of doing it would be weakening the little 
influence which else I may possibly have on some 
^ other occasions. Your fortune and your reputation 
" set you above the need of advancement ; and your 
" sentiments, above that concern for it, on your own 
" account, which, on that of the Public, is sincerely 
'' felt by 

" Your loving Brother, 

« Tho. Cant.^ 

At last, at the age of fourscore, he was appointed, in 
1761, Clerk of the Closet to the Princess Dowager. 

One obstacle must have stood not a little in the way 
of that preferment after which his whole life seems 
to have panted. Though he took Orders, he never 
entirely shook off Politicks. He was always the Lion 
of his master Milton, ^* pawing to get fihee his hin- 
" der parts." By this conduct, if he gained some 
friends, he made many enemies. 

Again : Young was a poet ; and again, with re^ 
Terence be it spoken, poets by profession do not 
always make the best clergymen. If the author of 
the " Night Thoughts" composed many sermons, 
he did not oblige the publick with rnany^ 

Vol. XI. Z Besides^ 
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Besides^ in the latter part of life. Young was fondf 
of holding himself out for a man retired from the 
world. But he seemed to have forgotten that the same 
verse which contains *^ oblitus meoram/ contains 
also, f^ obliviscendus et illis." The brittle chain 
of worldly friendship and patronage is broken as 
. effectually, when one goes beyond the length of ity 
as when the other does. To the vessel which is sail- 
ing from the shore, it only appears that the shore 
also recedes ; in life it is truly thus. He who i*etires 
from the world will find himself, in reality, deserted 
as fast, if not faster, by the world. The publick is 
Qot to be treated as the coxcomb treats his mistress ; 
to be threatened with desertion, in order to increase 
fondness. 

Young seems to have been taken at his word. Not- 
withstanding his frequent complaints of being neg- 
lected, no hand was reached out to pull him from 
that retirement of which he declared himself ena- 
moured. Alexander assigned no palace for the resi- 
dence of Diogenes, who boasted his surly satisfaction 
with bis tub. 

Of the domestick manners and petty habits of tiie 
author of the " Night Thoughts,*' I hoped to have 
given you an account from the best authority : but . 
who sh^ll dare to say. To-morrow I will be wise or 
virtuous, or to-morrow I. will do a particular thing ? 
Upon enquiring for his. house-keeper, J learned that 
slie was buried two days before I reached the town 
of her abode. 

In a letter froili Tscharner, a noble foreigner, to 
Count Haller, Tscharner says, he has lately spent 
four days with Young at WeHvyn, where the autlw)r 

tastes 
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tasfes all the ease and pleasure mankind can desire. 
** Every thing about him shews the man, each indi- 
^ vidual being placed by rule. All is neat without 
*^ art. He is very pleasant in conversation, and ex- 
^^ tremely polite." 

This, and more, may possibly be true ;.but Tschat- 
ner's was a first visit, a visit of curiosity and admira^^ 
tion, and a visit which the author expected. 

Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders 
among readers is not true, that he was Fielding's Par- 
son Adams. The original of that famous painting 
was William Young, who was a clergyman. He sup- 
ported an uncomfortable existence by translating for 
the booksellers from Greek ; and, if he did not seem 
to be his own friend, was at least no man's enemy. 
Yet the facility with which this report has gained 
belief in the world ai^ues, were it not sufficiently 
known, that the author of the " Night Thoughts'* 
bore some resemblance to Adams. 

The attention which Young bestowed upcin the 
pierusal of books is not unworthy imitation. When 
atiy passage pleased him, he appears to have folded 
down the leaf. On these passages he bestowed a se- 
cond reading. But the labours of man are too fre- 
quently vain. Before he returned to much of what 
he had once approved, he died. Many of his books, 
which I have seen, are by those notes of approbation 
6o swelled beyond their real bulk, that they will 
hardly shut. ' 

What though we wade in wealth, or soar in farae ! 
Earth's highest station ends in Here he lies I 
And dust to dust concludes her noblest song ! 

2 2 The 
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The author of these lines is not withoirt his^ ISt 
jacet. 

^ the good sense of his son, it contains none of 
that praise which no marble can make the bad or the 
foolish merit ; which, without the direction of a stone 
or a turf, will find its way, sooner or later, to the 
doaerving. 

M. S. 

Optimi Parentis 

Edvaedi Young, LL. D. 

hiijus Ecclesi« rect. ' 

Et Elizabeths^ 

ficem. praenob. 

Oonjugis ejus amantissimce, 

pio & gratissimo animo 

hoc mamior posuit 

F. Y. 

Filius superstes. 

Is it not strange that the author of the ^^ Night 
^^ Thoughts'" has inscribed no monument to the 
memory of his lamented wife ? Yet, what marble will 
endure as long as the poems ? 

Such, my good friend, is the account which I have 
been able to collect of the great Young. That it 
may be long before any thing like what I have just 
transcribed be necessary for you, is the sincere 
wish of. 

Dear Sir, 

Your greatly obliged Friend, 

Herbebt CRarr, Jun. 

LiiMSoln's Inn, 
Scftt 17 SO. 

P.S. 
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P^ S^ ThU account of Young was seen by you in 
manuscript, you know/ Sir; and, though I could 
not prevail on you to make any alteration, you in- 
sisted cmi striking out one passage, because it said, that, 
if I did not wish you to live long for your sake, I di<l 
foi*thesakeof myself and of the world. But this post- 
script you will not see before the printing of it ; and 
I will say here, in spite of you, how I feel mydelf 
honoured and bettered by your friendship : and that^ 
if I do credit to the Church, after which I always 
longed, and for which I am now going to give in ex- 
change the Bar, though not at so late a period of life 
as Young took Orders, it will be owing, in no small 
measure^ to my having had the happiness of calling 
the author of " The Rambler'* my friend, , 

pet, n«i 



OP 
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OF Young's Poems it is difficult to give any ge- 
neral character ; for he has no uniformity of man- 
ner : Qpe of his pieces has no great resemblance to 
another. He began to write early, and continued long ; 
and at different times had different modes of poetical 
e^icellance in view. His numbers* are sometimes 
smooth^ and sometimes rugged ; his style is some- 
:times concatenated^ and sometimes abrupt ; some- 
times diffusive, and sometimes concise. His plan 
seems to have started in his mind at the present mo- 
ment ; and his thoughts appear the effect of chance, 
sometimes adverse, and sometimes lucky, whh very 
Jtttle operation of judgment. 

He was not one of those writers whom experience 
improves, and who, observing their own faults-, be- 
qome gradually correct. His Poem on the '^ Last 
^^ Day,** his first great performance, has an equabi- 
lity and propriety, which he afterwards either never 
ewje^^voured or never attained. Many paragraphs 
are noble, and few are mean, yet the whple is lan- 
guid ; the plan is too much extended, and a succes- 
sion of images divides and weakens the general con- 
ception ; but the great reason why tlie reader is dis- 
appointed is, that the thought of the . Last . Day 
makes every man more than poetical, by spread- 
ing over his mind a general obscurity of sacred 
horror, that oppresses distinction, and disdains ex- 
pression. 

His story of " Jane Grey,'* was never popular. It 
is written with elegance enough ; but Jane is too he- 
roick to be pitied. 

The 
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•The " Universal Passion*' is indeed a very great 
perfornfianee. It is said to be a series of Epigrams i 
but, if it be, it is what the author intended : his en- 
deavour was at the production of striking distich^ and 
pointed sentences* and his distichs have the weight 
of solid sentiment, and his points the sharpness of 
resistless truth. • * 

- His characters are often selected with discernment, 
and drawn with nicety ; his illustrations are often 
happy, and his reflections often just. His species of 
satire is between those of Horafee and Juvenal ; and. 
he has the gaiety • of Horace without his laxity of 
numbers, and the morality of Juvenal with greater 
variation of images. He pliays, indeed^ only on the 
surface of life ; he never penetrates the recesses of the 
mind, and therefore the whole power of his poetry 
is exhausted by a single perusal ; bis conceits please 
only when they surprise. ' ' ' 

To translate he never condescended, unless his 
" Paraphrase on Job'' may be considered as a ver- 
sion : in which he has riot, I think, been unsuccess- 
ful ; he indeed favoured himsfelf, by chusing those 
parts which most easily admit the ornaments of 
English poetry. • 

He had least success in his lyrick attempts, in 
which he seems to have been under some malignant 
influence : he is always labouring to be great, and 
at last is only turgid. • ' 

In his " Night Thoughts" he has exhibited a very 
wide display of original poetry, variegated with deep 
reflections, and striking allusions, a wilderness of 
th9i^ht,.'ia which- the fertility of faticy scatters 
flowers of every hue and of QV&ry odour. This is one 

of 
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of the few poems in which blank versQ could pot be 
^hanged for rhyme but with disadvantage. The wild 
diffusion of the sentiments^ and the digr^s^ive sallies 
of imagination^ would have been cpn^press^ and re^ 
strained by confinen^ent to rhyme. The excellence 
of this work is not exactness^ but copipusnefis ; parti- 
cular lines are not to be regarded ; the power is in 
the whole ; ^nd in the whole there is a magnificence 
lil^ that ^iscribed to Chinese plantation, the magni*- 
ficence of vast extent and endless diversity. 

His last, poem was ^^ Resignation;" in which he 
|nad^3 as he was accustomed, an experiment of a 
new mode of wrfting, and succc^^ed better thao in 
i^is *^ Ocean" or his ^^ Merchwt." It was very 
£pj§ely represented as a proof of decayed^acultios. 
Ther^ is Y<)^ng in every stanza, such as he often waa 
IP the highest vigour. 

His tragedies, not making part of the GoUectiofi, I 
had forgotten, till Mr. Steevens recalled them to itiy 
thoughts by remarking, that he seemed to have erne 
fovourite catastrophe, as his three playy all concluded 
with lavish suicide ; a method by which> as Piyden 
remarked,;a poet easily rids his scene pf persons whpm 
he wants not to keep alive. In ff Busirss"" thi&re are 
the greatest ebullition^ of imagination : but the pride 
of Busiris is such as no other man can have^ and th^ 
whole is too remote (torn known lifi^ to raise either 
grief, terror, or indignation. The " Revenge** ap- 
proaches much nearer to human practices and man^ 
ners, and therefore keeps possession of the stage : the 
first design seems suggested by ** Othdk> ;'* but the 
reflections, the incidents, and the diption, are oiigi- 
nal. The moral observj^ons are so introduced^ and 

so 
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•o expressed^ as to havfi all the novelty that can be 
requirecL Of " The Brothers** 1 may be allowed to 
say nothings since nothings was ever said of it by the 
publi<^. 

It mustbe allowed of Young's poetry , that it abounds 
in thought, but without much accuracy or selection* 
When he lays hold of an illustration, he pursues it 
l^eyond expectation, sometimes happily, as in his 
parallel of Quici^iver with Pleasure^ which I have 
lieard repeated with approbation by a Lady, of whose 
praise he would have been justly proud, and which is 
very ingenious, very subtle, and almost exact ; but 
sometimes be is less lucky, as when, in his ^^ Night 
'^ Thoughts,** having it dropped into his mind^ 
that the orbs, floating in space, might be called the 
cluster of creation, he thinks of a cluster of grapes^ 
and says, that they all hang on the great vine, 
drinking the " nectareous juice of immortal life." 

His conceits are sometimes yet less valuable. In 
the ^^ Last Day" he hopes to illustrate the re-assembly 
of the taoms that compose the human body at the 
^* Trump of Doom** by the collection of bees into 
^ swarm at the tinkling of a pan. 

The Prophet says of Tyre, that " her Merchants 
" are Princes,'* Young says of T3rre, in his " Mer- 
'' chant,^ 

Her merchants Princes, and each deck a Throne* 

Let burlesque try to go beyond him. 

He has the trick of joining the turgid and familiar : 
to buy the alliance of Britain, " Climes were paid 
" down.'* Antithesis is his favourite, " They for 
5^ kindness hate :** and ^^ because she's right, she's 
f ^ ever in the wrong.** 

His 
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His rersification is his own ; neither his blank nor 
his rhyming lines have any resemblance to those of 
former writers ; he picks tip no hemistichs, he copies 
no favourite expressions ; he seems to have laid up 
no stores of thought or diction, but to owe all to the 
fortuitous suggestions of the present moment. Yet I 
have reason to believe that, when once he had formed 
a new design, he then laboured it with very patient 
industry ; and that ^e composed with great labour^ 
and frequent revisions. 

His verses are formed by no certain model ; he is 
no more like himself in his different productions than 
he is like others. He seems never to have studied 
prosody, nor to have had any direction but from his 
own ear. But with all his defects, he was a man of 
genius and a poet. 
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Of DAVID MALLET, having no written me- 
morial, I am able to give no other account than 
such as is supplied by the unauthorised loquacity 
of common fame, and a very slight personal know- 
ledge. 

He viras by his original one of the M acgregors, a 
clan, that became, ^hoxit sixty years ago, under the 
conduct of Robin Roy, so formidable and so infa- 
mous for violence and robbery, that the name was an- 
nulled by a legal abolition ; and when they were all 
to denominate themselves anew, the father, I sup- 
pose, of this author, called himself Malloch. 

David Malloch was, by the penury of his parents, 
compelled to be Janitor of the High School at 
Edinburgh; a mean office, of which he did not after- 
wards delight to hear. But he surmounted the disT 
advantages of his birth and fortune ; for, when the 
Duke of Montrose applied to the College of Edin* 
burgh for a tutor to educate his sons, Malloch was 

recom- 
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recommended ; and I never heard that he dishonour- 
ed his credentials. 

When his pupils were sent to see the world, they 
were entrusted to his care ; and, having conducted 
them round the common circle of modish travels, he 
returned with them to London, where,^by the influ- 
ence of the family in which he resided,, he naturally 
gained admission to many persons of the highest 
rank, and the highest character, to wits, nobles, and 
statesmen. 

Of his works, I know not whether I can trace the 
series. His first production was ^^ William and Mar* 
^^ garet * ;" of which, though it contains nothing very 
striking or difiicult, he has been envied the reputa* 
tion ; and plagiarism hai$ been boldly charged, but 
never proved. 

Not long afterwards he published the ^^ Excursion^ 
(1728) ; a desfultory and capricious view of such 
scenes of Nature as his fency led him, or his kn6w^ 
ledge enabled him, to describe. It i^ nbt devoid of 
poetical spirit. Many of his images are striking, arid 
many of the paragraphs are elegant. The cast of 
diction seems to be copied from Thoifison, whose 
*' Seasons'* were then in their full blossom of rd|m-* 
tation. He has Thomson's beauties and his faults. 

His poem on " Verbal Criticism" (1733) viras writ- 
ten to pay court to Pope, on a subject whidh he either 
did not understand, qr willingly misrepresetited ; and 

* Mallet^s '' William and Mai^garet** was printed in AarcHv 
HilFs " Plain Dealer," N* 36, July 24, 1724. In its original^ 
state it was very difierent from what it Is in the last edition of his 
works. Dr. J/ 

is 
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i$ little more than an improvem^it, or rather expaa- 
sion, of a fragment which Pope prmted in a Mis-. 
cellany longJd^re he engrafted it into a^regidar 
poem* Ther« is in this piece more ]^ertnes8 ^tta^ vnty 
and more confidence than knowledge. The versifica* 
tion ia tolerable, nor can criticism allow it a higher 
praise. 

^'is first tragedy was ^ Eurydice," acted at Drury 
Lane in 1731 ; of wJiich I know not die reception 
nor the merit, but have heard it mentioned as a mean 
performance. He was not then too high to accept a 
Prologue and Epilc^ue from Aaron Hill, neither of 
which can be much commended. 

Having cleared his tongue from his native pronun- 
ciation so as to be no longer distinguished as a Scot, 
he seems inclined to disencumber himself from all 
adherences of his original, and took upon him to 
change. his name from Scotch Malloch to English 
Mallety without any imaginable reason of preference 
which the. eye or ear can discover. What other 
proofs he gave of disrespect to his native country,^ 
I know not ; but it was remarked of him, that he 
was the only Scot whom Scotchmen did not com- 
mend. 

About this tittle Pope, whom he visited familiarly^ 
published his ^' Essay on Man," but concealed the 
author; and, when Mallet entered one day. Pope 
asked him slightly, what there was new. Mallet told 
him, that the newest piece was something called an 
" Essay on Man," which he had inspected idly, and 
seeing the utter inability of the author, who had 
neither skill in writing nor knowledge of the subject, 

had 
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had tossed it away. Pope^ to punish his self-conceit^ ' 
told him the secret. 

A new edition of the works of Bacon being pre- 
pared (1750) for the press, Mallet was employed to 
prefix a Life, which he has written with elegance, 
perhaps with some afiectation ; but with so much 
more knowledge of history than of science, that, when 
he afterwards undertook the Life of Marlborough, 
Warburton remarked, that he might perhaps forget 
that Marlborough was a general as he had forgotten 
that Bacon was a philosopher. 

When the Prince of Wales was driven from the 
palace, and, setting himself at the head of the opposi« 
tion, kept a separate court, he endeavoured to en- 
crease his popularity by the patronage of literature, 
and made Mallet his under-secretary, with a salary of 
two hundred pounds a year ; Thmnson likewise had 
a pension ; and they were associated in the compo- 
sition of " The Masque of Alfred," which in its origi- 
nal state was played at Cliefden in 1 74^ ; it was after- 
wards almost wholly changed by Mallet, and brought 
upon the stage at Drury Lane in 1751, but with no 
great success. 

Mallet, in a familiar conversation with Garrick, 
discoursing of the diligence which he was then exert- 
ing upon the " Life of Marlborough," let him know, 
that in the series of great men quickly to be exhibited, 
he should Jind a nitch for the hero of the Theatre* 
Garrick professed to wonder by what artifice he could 
be introduced: but Mallet let him know, that, by a 
dexterous antijcipation, he should fix him in a con- 
spicuous place. " Mr. Mallet," says Garrick, in his • 
gratitude gf exultation^ " have you left oflf to write 

" for 
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'^ for the stage ?'' Mallet then confessed that he had 
a drama in his hands. Garrick promised to act it ; 
and ^* Alfred" was produced. 

The long retardation of the life of the Duke of 
Marlborough shews, with strong conviction, how 
little confidence can be placed in posthumous renown. 
When he died, it was soon determined that his story- 
should be delivered to posterity ; and the papers 
supposed to contain the necessary information were 
delivered to Lord Molesworth, who had been his 
favourite in Flanders. When Molesworth died, the 
same papers were transferred with the same design to 
Sir Richard Steele, who in some of his exigences 
put them in pawn. They then remained with the old 
Duchess, who in her will assigned the task to Glover 
and Mallet, with a reward of a thousand pounds, and 
a prohibition to insert any verses. Glover rejected, I 
suppose with disdain, the legacy, and devolved the 
whole work upon Mallet ; who had from the late 
Duke of Marlborough a pension to promote his in- 
dustry, and who talked of the discoveries which he 
had made ; but left not, when he died, any historical 
labours behind him. 

While he was in the Prince's service he published 
*^ Mustapha," with a Prologue by Thomson, not 
mean, but far inferior to that which he had received 
from Mallet, for "Agamemnon." The Epilogue, 
said to be written by a friend, was composed in haste 
by Mallet, in the place of one promised^ which wa^ 
never given. This tragedy was dedicated to the 
Prince his master. It was acted at Drury-lane in 
1 73^9^ and was well received, but was never revived. 

In 
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In 1 740, he produced, as has been already* men-' 
tioned, ** The Masque of Alfred/' in conjunction 
with Thomson. 

For some time afterwards he lay at rest. After a 
long interval, his next work was *' Amyntor and 
"Theodora** (1747), a long story in blank verse; 
in which it cannot be denied that there is copiousness 
and elegance of language, vigour of sentiment, and 
imagery well adapted to take possession of the fiincy. 
But it is blank verse. This he sold to Vaillant for 
one hundred and twenty pounds. The first sale was 
not great, and it is now lost in forgetfulness. 

Mallet, by address or accident, perhaps by 'his 
dependance on the prince, found his way to Boling- 
broke ; a man whose pride and petulance made his 
kindness difficult to gain, or keep, and whom Mallet 
was content to court by an act, which I hope, was un- 
willingly performed. When it was found that Pope 
had clandestinely printed an unauthorised pamphlet 
called ** The Patriot King," Bolingbroke, in a fit 
of useless fury, resolved to blast his memory, and em- 
ployed Mallet (1749) as the executioner of his ven- 
geance. Mallet had not virtue, or had not spirit, ta 
refuse the office ; and was rewarded, not long after^ 
with the legacy of lord Bolingbroke's works. 

Many of the political pieces had been written du- 
ring the opposition to Walpole, and given toFranklin, 
as he supposed, in perpetuity. These among the 
rest, were claimed by the will. The question was re- 
ferred to arbitrators ; but, when they decided against 
Mallet, he refused to yield to the award ; and by the 
help of Millar the Bookseller, published all that he 

could 
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i^uld iind^ but with guccess very much belaw his exr 
pectation. ' , 

In 1755^ his masque of " Britannia'' was acted at 
Drury Lane ; and his tragedy of ^^ Elvira" in IjSg ; 
in which year he was appointed keeper of tbp Book 
of I^ntries for ships in the port of London* 

In the beginning of the last war^ when the n^tioii 
was exasperated by ill success, he was employed to 
turn the publick vengeance upon Byng, and wrote 
tBi letter of accusation under the character of a " Plaiik 
^^Man.'* The paper was with great industry cir- 
culated and dispersed ; and he, for his seasc^able 
intervention, had a considerable pension bestowed 
upon him, which he retained to his death. 

Towards the end of his life he went with his wife 
to France ; but after a while, finding his health de- 
clining, he returned alone to England, and died in 
April, 1765. 

He was twice married, and by his first wife had 
several children. One daughter, who married an 
Italian of rank named Cilesia, wrote a tragedy called 
^^ Almida," which was acted at Drury Lane. His 
second wife was the daughter of a nobleman's steward, 
who had a considerable fortune, which she took care 
to retain in her own hands. 

His stature was diminutive, but he was regularly 
formed ; his appearance, till he grew corpulent, was 
agreeable, and he suflfered it to want no recommenda- 
tion that dress could give it. His conversation was 
elegant and easy. The rest of his character may, with- 
out injury to his memory, sink into silence. 

As a writer, he cannot be placed in any high class. 
There is no species of composition in which he was 

Vofi. XL A A eminent 
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eminent. His Dramas had their day, a short day^ 
and are forgotten ; his blank verse seems to my ear 
the echo of Thomson. His " Life of Bacon** is 
known as it is appended to Bacon's volumes, but is 
no longer mentioned. His works are such as a wri- 
ter, bustling in the world, shewing himself in pub- 
lick, and emerging occasionally from time to time 
into notice, might keep alive by his personal influ- 
ence ; but which, conveying little information, and 
giving no great pleasure, must soon give way, as the 
succession of things produces new topicks of conver-> 
nation and other modes of amusement. 
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Mark AKENSIDE was bom on the ninth of 
November, 17:21, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His 
father M^k was a butcher, of the Presbyterian 
sect; hi^ mother's name was Mary Lumsden. He 
received the first part of his education at the gram- 
mar-school of Newcastle; and was afterwards in- 
structed by Mr. Wilson^ who kept a private aca- 
demy. 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to Edinburgh, 
that he might qualify himself for the office of a dis- 
senting minister, and received some assistance from 
the fund which the Dissenters employ m educating 
young men of scanty fortune. But a wider view of 
the world opened other scenes, and prompted other 
hopes : he determined to study physick, and repaid 
that contribution, which, being received for a dif- 
ferent purpose, he justly thought it dishonourable to 
retain. 

Whether, when he resolved not to be a dissenting 
minister^ he ceased to be a Dissenter, I know not. 

A A 2 He 
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He certainly retained an unnecessary and outrageous 
zeal for what he called and thought liberty ; a zeal 
which sometimes disguises from the world, and not 
rarely from the mind which it possesses, an envious 
desire of plundering wealth or degrading greatness ; 
and of which the immediate tendency is innovation 
and anarchy, an impetuous eagerness to subvert and 
confound, with very little care what shall be esta- 
blished. 

Akenside was' one of those poets who have felt 
very early the motions of genius, and one of those 
students who have very early stored their memories 
with sentiments and images. Many of his.perform- 
ances were produced in his youth ; and his greatest 
work, " The Pleasures of Imagination," appeared 
in 1744. I have heard Dodsley, by whom it was 
published, relate, that when the copy was offereci 
him, the price demanded for it, which was an hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, being such as he -was not 
inclined to give precipitately, he carried the work to 
Pope, who, having looked into it, advised him not 
to make a niggardly offer ; for " this was no every- 
" day writer." 

In 1741 he went to Ley den, in pursuit of medical 
knowledge; and three years afterwards (May 16, 
1 744) became doctor of physick, having, accordii^ 
to the custom of the Dutch Universities, published 
a thesis or dissertation. The subject which he chosQ 
was " The Original and Growth of the Human 
*^ Foetus ;'* in which he is said to have departed^ 
with great judgment, from the opinion then esta- 
blished, and to have delivered that which has been 
since confirmed and received. 

Aken- 
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Akenside was a young man^ warm with every no- 
tion that by nature or accident had been connected 
with the sound of liberty, and, by an eccentricity 
which such dispositions do not easily avoid, a lover 
of contradiction, and no friend to any thing estab* 
lished. He adopted Shaftesbury's foolish assertion 
of the efficacy of ridicule for the discovery of truth. 
For this he was attacked by Warburton, and de- 
fended by Dyson : Werburton afterwards reprinted 
his remarks at the end of his dedication to the Free- 
thinkers. 

The result of all the arguments, which have been 
produced in a long and eager discussion of tiiis idle 
question, may easily be collected. If ridicule be 
applied to any position as the test of trutii, it will 
then become a question whether such ridicule be just ; 
and this can only be decided by the application pf 
truth, as the test of ridicule. Two men, ftiaring, one 
a real and the other a fancied danger, will be for a 
while equally exposed to the inevitable consequences 
of cowardice, contemptuous censure, and ludicrous 
representation ; and the true state of both cases must 
be known, before it can be decided whose terror is 
rational, and whose is ridiculous ; who is to be pitied, 
and who to be despised. Both are for a while equally 
exposed to laughter, but both are not therefore 
•equally contemptible. 

In the revisal of his poem, though he died before 
he had finished it,, he omitted the lines which had 
given occasion to Warburton s objections. 

He published, soon after his return from Leyden 
(1745)^ his first collection of odes; and was im- 
pelled by hu page pf patriotism to write a very acri- 
monious 
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monious epistle to Pulteney, whom he stigmatizes, 
under the name of Curio, as the betrayer of his 
country. 

B^ng now to live by his profession, he first com- 
menced physician at Northampton, where Dr. Stone- 
house then practised, with such reputation and suc- 
cess, that a stranger was not likely to gain ground 
upon him. Akenside tried the contest a while; 
and, having deafened the place with clamours for 
liberty, removed to Hampstead, where he resided 
more than two years, and then fixed himself in Lon- 
don, the proper place for a man of accomplishments 
like his. 

At London he was known as a poet, but was 
still to make his way as a physician ; and would per- 
haps have been reduced to great exigences, but 
that Mr. Dyson, with an ardour of friendship that 
has not many examples, allowed him three hundred 
pounds a year. Thus supported, he advanced gra- 
dually in medical reputation, but never attained any 
great extent of practice, or emjnence of popularity. 
A physician in a great city seems to be the mere 
play- thing of fortune ; his degree of reputation is, 
for the most part, totally casual : they that employ 
him know not his excellence ; they that reject him 
know not his deflcience. By any acute observer, who 
had looked on the transactions of the medical world 
for half a century, a very curious book jmight be 
written on the ^^ Fortune of Physicians." 

Akenside appears not to have been wanting to his 
own success : he placed himself in view by all the 
common methods ; he became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society ; he obtained a degree at Cambridge ; and 

w?w 
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was admitted into the College of Physicians; he 
wrote little poetry, but published, from time to time^ 
medical essays and observations ; he became Physi- 
cian to St. Thomas's Hospital ; he read the Gulstonian 
Lectures in Anatomy ; but began to give, for the 
Crounian Lecture, a history of the revival of Learn- 
ing, from which he soon desisted ; and, in conversa- 
tion, he very eagerly forced himself into notice by 
an ambitious ostentation of elegance and litei^ture. 

His Discourse on the Dysentery (1764) was consi- 
dered as a very conspicuous specimen of Latinity^ 
which entitled him to the same height of place among 
the scholars as he possessed before among the wits ; 
and he might perhaps have risen to a greater eleva- 
tion of character, but that his studies were ended 
with his life, by a putrid fever, June 2$, 1770, in 
the forty-ninth year of his age. 



AKENSIDE is to be considered as a didactick. 
and lyrick poet. His great work is the ^^ Pleasures 
^^ of Imagination ;" a performance which, published 
^ it was, at the age of twenty-three, raised expec- 
tations that were not very amply satisfied. It has un- 
doubtedly a just claim to very particular notice, as 
an example of. great felicity of genius, and uncom- 
mon amplitude of acquisitions, of a young mind 
stored with images, and much exercised in com- 
bining and comparing them. 

With 
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With the philbsophical t>r religious tenets of the 
author I have nothing to do ; tnj busine^is is "with 
his poetry. The subject is well chosen, kn il in'- 
dudeft all imietges that can strike or please, and thus 
comprises every species of poetical tlelight The 
only difficulty is in the choice of examples and il^ 
lustrations ; and it is not easy in such exuberance of 
matter to find the middle point between penuVy and 
satiety. The parts selem artificially disposed, with 
suflScient coherence, so as that they cannot change 
their places veithoat injury to the general design. 

His imi^s at>e displa3red with such luxuriance of 
expression, that they are hidden, like Butler's Moon, 
by a " Veil of Light ;'* they are forms fantastically 
lost under superfluity of dress. Pars mtnitna est ipsa 
puella mi. The words ai^ multiplied till the sense is 
hardly perceived ; attention deserts the mind, and 
settles in the ean The reader wanders through the 
gay difiusion, sometimes amazed, and sometimes 
delighted, but, after many turnings in the flowery 
labyrinth, comes out as he went in, He remarked 
little, and laid hold on nothing. 

To his versification justice requires that praise 
riionld not be denied. In the general flibricat<k)^ of 
\va lines he is perbaips isupaior 1x) any other writer 
of Mank verse : his flow is smooth, and his pauses 
are mui^cal ; but the conciitenation of bis vers^ is 
commonly too l^ig continued, and the fi^H close 
does not recur with sufficient frequency. The sense 
is carried on through a Idng int^rtexture of compli- 
cated clauses, and, as mpdiing is distinguished, Ao~ 
ihing is remembered. 

The 
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Iti^ elemptioii wbidi bknk verse ^fl^cb from the 
ffiec^ssity of closing the sense with the coQplet be- 
tmy« lu^curiant and active minds into such self-indul- 
getice, that they pile image upon image^ ornament 
upon ornament^ and ate not€»sily persuaded to close 
the sense at dl. Blank verse will therefore, I fear, 
be too often found in description exuberant, in ai^- 
tnent loquacious, and in narration tiresome. 

Mis diction is certainly poetical as it is not pro- 
fiiaick, and elegant as it is not vulgar. He is to be 
commended as having fewer artifices of disgust than 
mbst of his brethren of the blank song. He rarely 
either recalls old phrases, or twists his metre into 
iiarsh inversions. The«ense however of his words is 
fiftrained i when ^* he views the Ganges from Alpine 
'^ heights ;'* that is, from mountains like the Alps. 
And the pedant surely intrudes (but when was blank 
verse without pedantry ?), when he tells how " Pla- 
f^ fiets ^solve the stated round of Time.'* 

It is generally known to the readers of poetry that 
he intended to revise and augment this woric, but 
died before he had completed his design. The re- 
formed work as he left it, and the additions whidi 
he h$d made, are very properly retained in the late 
collection. He seems to have somewhat contracted 
his diffusion ; but I know not whether he has gained 
in closeness what he has lost in splendor. In the 
additional book, the *^ Tale of Solon" is too long. 

One great defect of his poem is very properly 
censured by Mr. Walker, unless it may be said, in 
his defence, that what he has omitted was not pro- 
perly in his plan. ** His picture of roan is grand 
^^ ^n4 beautiful, but unQnished. The immortality 

"of 
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** of the soul, which is the natural consequence of 
" the appetites and powers she is invested with, is 
*^ scarcely once hinted throughout the poem. This 

deficiency is amply supplied by the masterly pencil 

of Dr. Young ; who,* like a good philosopher, has 
*^ invincibly proved the immortality of ; man, from 
" the grandeur of his conceptions, and the meanness / 
^^ and misery of his state ; for this reason, a few 
^* passages are selected from the ^ Night Thoughts,* 
^^ which, with those from Akenside, seem to form a 
^^ complete view of the powers, situation, and end 
*^ of man." . ^ Exercises for Improvement in Elocu^ ' 
tion,' p. 66. ^ . • i . ^ 

His other poems are now to be considered ; but a 
short consideration will dispatch them. It is not easy 
to guess why he addicted himself so diligently to 
lyrick poetry, having neither the ease and airiness of 
the lighter, . nor the vehemence and elevation of the 
grander ode. When he lays his ill-fated hand upon 
his harp, his former powers seem to desert him ; 
he has no longer his luxuriance of expression, nor 
variety of .images. His thoughts are cold, and his 
words inelegant. Yet such was his love of lyricks, 
that, having written with great vigour and poignancy 
his " Epistle to Curio," he transformed it afterwards 
into an ode disgraceful only to its author. ,; 

Of his odes nothing favourable can be said ; the 
sentiments commonly want force, nature, or novelty; 
the diction is sometimes harsh and uncouth, the 
stanzas ill-constructed and unpleasant, and therhymes^ 
dissonant, or unskilfully disposed, too distant from 
each other, or arranged with- too little regard to 
^tablish^^d use, and therefore perplexing to the ear, 

which 
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T^hich in a short composition has not time to grow 
familiar with an innovation. 

To examine such compositions singly cannot be 
required ; they have doubtless brighter knd darker 
parts : but, when they are once found to be generally 
dull, all further labour may be spared ; for to what 
use can the work be criticised that will not be read? 
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Thomas gray, the son of Mr, Philip Gray, 
a scrivener of London, was born in Cornhill, No- 
vember 26, 1716. His grammatical education he 
received at Eton under the care of Mr. Antrobus, 
his mother's brother, then assistant to Dr. George ; 
and when he • left school, in 1734^ entered a pen- 
sioner at Peterhouse in Cambridge. 

The transition from the school to the college is, 
to most young scholars, the time from which they 
date their years of manhood, liberty, and happiness ; 
but Gray seems to have been very little delighted 
with academical gratiiScations ; he liked at Cam* 
bridge neither the mode of life nor the iashion of 
study, and lived sullenly on to the time when his at- 
tendance on lectures was no longer required. As he 
intended to profess the Common Law, he took no 
d^ree. 

When he had been at Cambridge about five years, 
Mr. Horace Walpole, whose friendship he had gained 
at Eton, invited him to travel with him as his com- 
panion. They wandered through France into Italy ;. 
and Gray's Letters contain a very pleasing account 
of many parts of their journey. But unequal friend^ 

ship$ 
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tihips are easily dissolved : at Florence they quarrelled, 
and parted ; and Mr. Walpole is now content to 
have it told that it was by his fault. If we look, 
however, without prejudice on the world, we shall 
find that men, whose consciousness of their own 
merit sets them above the compliances of servility, 
are apt enough in their association with superiors to 
watch their own dignity with troublesome and punc- 
tilious jealouisy, and in the fervour of independence 
to exact that attention which they refuse to pay. 
Part they did, whatever was the quarrel ; and the rest 
of their travels was doubtless more unpleasant to 
them both. Gray continued his journey in a man- 
tier suitable to his own little fortune, with only an 
occasional servant. 

He returned to England in September 1741, and 
in about two months afterwards buried his father, 
who had, by an injudicious waste of money upon a 
new house, so much lessened his fortune, that Gray 
thought himself too poor to study the law. He 
therefore retired to Cambridge, where he soon after 
became Bachelor of Civil Law, and where, without 
liking the place or its inhabitants, or professing to 
like them, he passed, except a short residence at 
London, the rest of his life. 

About this time he was deprived of Mr. West, 
the son of a chancellor of Ireland, a friend on whpm 
he appears to have set a high value, and who de- 
served his esteem by the powers which he shews in 
his Letters, and in thje *^ Ode to May,** which 
Mr. Mason has preserved, as well as by the sincerity 
with which, when Gray sent him part of " Agrip- 

" pina,'* 
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1 1 pina,** a tragedy that he had just begun, he gave 
an opinion which probably intercepted the progress 
of the work, and which the judgment of every 
reader will confirni. It was certainly no loss to the 
English stage that '^ Agrippina" was never finished. 

In this year (174^) Gray seems to have applied 
himself seriously to poetry ; for in this year were 
produced the *' Ode to Spring," his " Prospect of 
« Eton,** and his " Ode to Adversity." He began 
likewise a Latin poem, ^' De principiis cogitandi." 

It may be collected from the naarrtive of Mr. 
Mason, that his first ambition was to have excelled 
in Latin poetry : perhaps it were reasonable to wish 
that he had prosecuted his design ; for, though there 
IS at present some embarrassment in his phrase, and 
some harshness in his lyrick numbers, his copious- 
ness of language is such as very few possess ; and his 
lines, even when imperfect, discover a writer whom 
practice would have made skilful. 

He now lived on at Peterhouse, very little solici- 
tous what others did or thought, and cultivated his 
mind and enlarged his views without any other pur- 
pose than of improving and amusing himself ; when 
Mr. Mason, being elected Fellow of Pembroke Hall, 
brought him a companion who was afterwards to be 
his editor, and whose fondness and fidelity has 
kindled in him a zeal of admiration which cannot 
be reasonably expected from the neutrality of a 
stranger, and the coldness of a critick. 

In this retirement he wrote (1747) an ode on the 
^< Death of Mr. Walpole's Cat {' and the year after- 
wards attempted a poem, of more importance, on 

^^ Govern- 
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^* Government and Education," of which the frag- 
ments which remain have many excellent lines. 

His next production (1750) was his far-famed 
^^ Elegy in the Church-yard," which, finding its 
way into a Magazine, first^ I believe^ made him 
known to the publick. 

An invitation . from lady Cobham about this time 
gave occasion to. an odd composition called ^^ A 
" Long Story,"^ which adds little to Gray's character. 

Several of ^is pieces were published (1753)? with 
designs by Mr. -Bentley ; and, that they might in 
some form or other make a book, only one side of 
each leaf was pointed. I believe the poems and the 
plates recommended each other so well, that the 
whole impression was soon bought. This year he 
lost his mother. 

Some time afterwards (1756) some young men of 
the collie, whose chambers were near his, diverted 
themselves with disturbing him by frequent and trou- 
blesome noises, and, as is said, by pranks yet more 
offensive and contemptuous. This insolence, having 
endured it a while, he represented to, the governors 
of the society, among whom perhaps he had no 
friends ;Land, finding his complaint little regarded, 
removed himself to Pembroke Hall. 

In 1757 he published '' The Progress of Poetry" 
and "The Bard," two compositions at which the 
readers of poetry were at first content to gaze in 
mute amazement. Some that tried them confessed 
their inability to understand them, though Warbur- 
ton said that they were understood as well as the 
works of Milton and Shakspeare, which it is the 
fashion to admire. Garrick wrote a few lines in their 

praise. 
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praise* Some hardy champions undertook to rescue 
them from neglect ; and in a short time many weiie 
content to be shewn beauties which they could not see. 

Gray's reputation was now so high, that, after the 
death of Gibber, he had the honour of i^eitising the 
laurel, which was then bestowed on Mr. Whitehead. 

His curiosity, not long after, drew him away fronr 
Cambridge to a lodging near the Museum^ where hi^ 
resided near three years, reading and transcribing ; 
and, so far as can be discovered, very« little affected 
by two odes on " Oblivion" and ^^ Obscurity," in 
which his lyrick performances were ridiculed with 
much contempt and much ingenuity. 

When the Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge died, he was, as he says, ^^ cockered and 
" sph-ited up," till he asked it of lord Bute, who 
sent him a civil refusal ; and the place was given to 
Mr* Brocket, the tutor of Sir James Lowther. 

His constitution was weak, and, believing that faift 
health was promoted by exercise and change of place, 
he undertook (1765) a journey into Scotland, of which 
his account, so far as it extends, is v^ry curious and 
elegant : for, as his comprehension was ample, his 
curiosity extended to all the works of art, all the ap* 
pearances of nature, and all the monuments of past 
events. He naturally contracted a friendship with 
Dr. Beattie, whom he found a poet, a philosopher, 
and a good man. The Mareschal Collie at Aber- 
deen offered him the degree of Doctor of Laws; 
which, having omitted to take it at Cambridge, he 
thought it decent to refuse. 

What he had formerly solicited in vain was at lailt 
given him without solicitation. TTie Professorship 

of 
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t>i History became again vacant, and he received 
(1768) an offer of it from the Duke of Grafton. He 
' iaccepted, and retained it to his death ; always design- 
ing lectures, but never reading them ; uneasy at his 
neglect of duty, and appeasing his uneasiness with 
- designs of reformation, and with a resolution which 
he believed himself to have made of resigning the 
office, if he found himself unable to discharge it. 

Ill health made another journey necessary, and he 
visited (1769) Westmorland arid Cumberland* He 
that reads his epistolary narration wishes, that to 
travel, and to tell his travels, had been more of his 
employment ; but it is by studying at home that we 
must obtain the ability of travelling with intelligence 
and improvement. 

His travels and his studies were now near their end. 
The gout, of which he had sustained many weak 
attacks, fell uppn his stomach, and, yielding to no 
medicines, produced strong convulsions, which 
(July 30, 1771,) terminated in death. 
' His character I am willing to adopt, as Mr. Ma- 
son has done, from a Letter written to my friend 
Mr. Boswell, by the Rev. Mr. Temple, rector of St. 
' Gluvias in Cornwall ; and am as willing as his warm- 
est well-wisher to believe it true. 

*^ Perhaps he was the most learned man in Eu- 
^^ rope. He was equally acquainted with the ele- 
• ^^ gant and profound parts of science, and that not su- 
perficially, but thoroughly. He knew every branch 
of history both natural and civil; had read all the 
original historians of England, France, and Italy ; 
•^^ and was a great antiquarian. Criticism, metaphy- 
sicks, morals, politicks, made a principal part of his 
Vol. XI. Bb study; 
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'^ study; vor^ages mfd travfjekof :aU ^scirts were Us £e 
^ ^ vottriie amtisement&; tind faehada^fki^tasAe ifi:pa^nt^ 
^ jrag, priiyto, ardbttecturey And gardendiig^ Willi sudi 
'^'a fund <if knowIedge5 bis conveisaitiofi tnust hsofe 
*^ been equally inatroet^og and^ei^rtaining ; >butibe 
^^ was also a good man^ a iman ^df virfane and hama- 
^^ (aity. Ihete is .no diamoler iwkbout isome speak^ 
^^ ^ine'UDperfaatifiin ; and 1 'think tbe^iSBatest dehot 
^^ in his'WBs an affeototion ^in^delicaoy;^ lor ra^r effe* 
^^toiiiiac3r.,-a»d Jt^tsihle ffitttidiousn^ss^ \€^ (oonAempt 
^^ andklisdain^ofihisiaferiarsin^eknQe. HDeiahoihad, 
*^ tiii^aineiiegj!ee,that vneakness whi]eh4li9gM8t6dy«l- 
^^ taine so nuidh in Mr.'Gongievfe : itbou^)he«dCj0ied 
^^ itoyailiie othens cfaidfiy-adcdrding to the progpsss tint 
^^ they had made in knowledge, yet he could not bear 
^' to (be iconsLdened vmercjy bb a .man <of letters,; and, 
*^ Ikou^h (without birth^Ar foittiine, or station, his de- 
^^ sirexvi^as to be looked itpon as aipriv^te ind^andait 
'^ .gentleman, .who 'Dead for bis amusements Perffaaps 
'^ it may be said, What^signifies^so much knowledge 
^^^WhtBn it ptodvused'soiiitle? ris it^wortb itakingso 
^^imuch f»aiiks ^oiea^e noimamoriak butafew^poesn^? 
^^ ^Buttletit be doii8idered;tbat Mr J Gray mem to otkecs 
^^ lat leafi^t innooentlyiaiu^oyed .; tohimself^oentaibty 
^' beneficially. Histtime passed agrceaUy : ihe msas 
^^dvery^day makings somenewtaequiaition anacsence; 
^'Ihis'^ixlittid wa^^fikdacged, bi8:b^rt wfftaned^.his vir- 
^^ 'tae stffferigtkqned ; )tbe ^miuld and .maiikiaicf ^v^re 
'^^^i^aiew^UitD him.witkout a mask.; latidlbe was ta^Ht 
^^•toookiaider''e(vei!}r'thkig as trifling, and 4iiiii«(HTthy 
^^ of the^tt6nti»n<Qf Aiw^tnan, eaEcept^theipurauit 
^^>£<knaiwl8dgeatid pmotice of (viitae^ iniibat iSlate 
^^'j^^iimBif iGod Jzatb placed ais/' 

To 
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J^artkqwlar ^cgpunj: of Crr^y'? $>:iJJ is ^Qplogy. IJe 

hits r^jpiarjcod, tb^ Gr*/« ^eflfejpiway jy*^ ^ffepi^ 

most *^ befor(^ thosp )vb.om hie did jio); iyi«h tQ pkajsp;'* 

mwl ib^t he if unjustly Ab.argfd with waking knpw- 

^t&im tp 11999 wJjQH) he di4 »pf htei!'^^^© b^JJ^e tp 

Wh»t b^s ocp.OTrp4 i9 w§ fwm the slight mp§9r 

%» <of his l^tl^r^ in jybich njjr «q4ej?t*kipg has m- 

g^ge^ i»p is, th^ hi§ xxAni h»^ a J^rgje gijisp ^ th?gt 

his curiosity was unlimited, and hi? j.u4gia^9J: gyLti- 
vated ; that he was a man likely to love much where 
h^ Jpved lit ftU ; hut itb»t he jv^s fejtiliioy* w4 hard 
jtp pfesiae, Hi? poatewpt, b.9w#y?r, i(S pftep ^ployied> 
wlv^& J biop^ it wjl hiB ^prpy^d^ vppn SReptic^sfji 
and infidelity. His short account of Sj^tj^l^xiry f. 
m^ ipserl, 

Yqu ^^yym c^jtrnts^gjimxe h^w I^oKd Shaftgj- 

hpry c^^we'to Jh^ j?i philoa^pbejr ir^ vpgiiei } jjri}I 
Jt^U J-Pi*: fo-st, hlB j|e»s » loj.^j ?ecoi)ic0^, bp .was 
^s y;^io »§ my 9f his ;fjejaiier9 ; thirdly, njiep .»;:e 
" y^ry pj;9^e %o h?ligv# J^h^t they 4p Apt wwJer^twd ; 
*' Jf^yrthly^ ibi^y \y,ij] feejigye my thiflg 9t .all, pw- 
" yid^d they .?j;e luxier np ohjji^on to hftlieye it • 
*' fifthly, Xtxey Aove |p Jafce j^ x^m ro?.<J, jeyen whsP^ 
•* that road leads no where ; sixthly, he was reckp^^ 
** a. fine wntex^ and geero«,ajw?iys4p fn^^i.moxe jthan 
" h;p jss^d. Woui<jl jy^pu h9¥^ apj mpne r^a^ojjs? Ap 
" i«itfiry;>J of ^hpve j6>rity ye^r? kJ» pretty well d(?- 

«< §jrQyqd the ch^m^ A .4ea4 lond xmU with c^w- 

'^ Wiooei^ ; yftftity is po longar jiiate;-^tgd in Jthe jp^t-* 
f ter ; fer ^ jftpw xo&tj faafii l^Qopte w pW QP§*" 

BBS Mr* 
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Mr. Mason has added^ from his own knowledge, 
that, though Gray was poor, he was not eager of 
money; and that, out of the little that he had, he 
was very wilHng to help the necessitous. 
. As a writer he had this peculiarity, that he did not 
write his pieces first rudely, and then correct them, 
but laboured every line as it arose in the train of com- 
position ; and he had a notion not very peculiar, that 
he could not write but at certain times, or at happy 
moments ; a fantastick foppery, to which my kind- 
ness for a man of learning and virtue wishes him to 
have been superior. 



GRAY's Poetry is now to be considered ; and I 
hope not to be looked on as an enemy to his name, 
if I confess that I contemplate it with less pleasure 
than his life. 

His odie " On Spring" has something poetical, 
both in the language and the thought; but the 
language is too luxuriant, and the thoughts have 

' nothing new» There has of late arisen a practice of 
giving to adjectives derived from substantives the 
termination of participles ; such as the cultured plain, 
the daisied bank ; but I was sorry to see, in the lines 
of a scholar like Gray, the honied Spring. The mo- 
rality is natural, but too stale ; the conclusion is 
pretty. 

The poem '^ On the Cat" was doubtless by its 

' author considered as a trifle ; but it is not a happy 
trifle. In the first stanza, ^^ the azure flowers that 

' *^ blow" shew resolutely a rhyme is sometimes made 
when it cannot easily be found. Selima, the Cat, is 
called a nymph, with some violence both to language 

and 
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and sense ; but there is no good use made of it when 
it is done ; for of the two lines^ 

What female heart can gold despise? 
What cat 's averse to fish ? 

the first relates merely to the nymph, and the second^ 
only to the cat. The sixth stanza contains a me- 
lancholy truth, that " a favourite has no friend ;" 
but the last ends in a pointed sentence of no relation 
to the purpose ; if whxit glistered had been gold, the 
cat would not have gone into the water ; and, if she 
had, would not less have been drowned. 

The ^^ Prospect of Eton College" suggests nothing 
to Gray which every beholder does not equally think 
and feel. His supplication to father Thames, to tell 
him who drives the hoop or. tosses the ball, is useless 
and puerile. Father Thames has no better means of 
knowing than himself. His epithet *^ buxom health" 
is not elegant ; he seems not to understand the word. 
Gray thought his language more poetical as it was 
more remote from common, use; finding in Dryden 
*^ honey redolent of Spring,", an expression that 
reaches the utmost limits of our language, Gray'drove 
it a little more beyond common apprehension, by ma- 
king ^^ gales" to be " redolent of joy and youth.*' 

Of the/^ Ode on Adversity," the hint was at first 
taken from ^' O Diva, gratum quae regis Antium ;" 
but Gray has excelled his original by the. variety of 
his sentiments, and by their moral application. Of 
this piece, at once poetical and rational, 1 will not. 
by slight objections, violate the. dignity. 

]N^y process has now brought me to the wonderful 

^* Wonder .of Wonders/' the two Sister Odes; by 

' '' ' . " . . .■ ji ,* i 

which. 
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which, thdUgh ^ithW vtitgrtf ignoraftcfe dr edfiiftrdA 
sense at first universally t&j^t^ fhetn, mafry hftt^ 
been since persuaded to think themselves delighted. 
I atn one of those that ar<! willing to be pleitied, and 
therefore would gladly find the meaning of the first 

stahiza of thd " Pfegi^si of l\)fef t-y." 

Or^ dtetnd in Hi^ i^phlfe td cdnfodHd ih« iniii^ 
of *' S|)t«admg sound dUd fUilhing iVattef ;* A " m&im 
** isi mUsick" may bfe ill6W<^ ; but Where ddes 
« ffiiifeickj'* hbt«rev^ " sthodth liAd stMhj^," attef 
having visited the " v^ant V^ka, ft>#l dd#tt the 
" steep amain," Hb a$ that <* rObk^ afid ilijdc(iUg*gt-oV«« 
« f febellbW to thfe TtAi Y" If this be «aid df MtMtfck, 
it \i tlobsetisfe ; if it be said Of WatSf, it iii hOthiri^ td 

tiie j)Ul'pDS6. 

The secoftd «taMa, e^hibitimg Mai^ ttit i^A 
io^*i eagle, 16 titiWOHhy bir ftitthei' notice. Cti' 
ti'cism diiSdaln^ to 6hate a schoc^-boy tb his Cfftbrmm'^ 
pacei. , 

Tb the tiliftl it knay likewise be ol^ected, ttnit it i» 

^vrii ^dtti iuy thblogy, thdugh iveh M fti^ be A6M! 

easily asditllUtited tb real life. Idalia'^ *<f^VefcgNJeh* 
had dbibething bf cant. Aft i^idiet tit ttiefeft^hbf 

dPawft frbib Natufe enoWe* Art : an ^tbet mt wc 

taphol- Au^A ftbiA AH degitdes KaiiH«, Otil^ is to« 
foild 5f tvbfds afbitraily compoUHcted. '* Mstfy- 

« twlriklittg^ Was fofirteriy efensufed as n6t aAategi'- 
eal ; we may isay * ittafly--st»i>ttfed,* but neaitdy 

<*" inaby-iSp6ltit^.* This stahia, hoWe«ef, hint UOOt^ 
Aing pleading. 

Of the sexso/Ad iettiaty df fthttaAit, the httk mSea^ 
Vdili^ tb tell isdMtDlibg, aftd WbbM hHv« told tt> had 
it nbt b^ etbSsed by Iftyperkm i Uie aHebttA de^ 

scribes 
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mn^ yfA\ wdv^ the iMoiirarsdi fKre^^oce of Foe? 
ta3^ ; bat I am afraidth«t IhecoftckisMBi ivitt nolb anM 
from the pfcnaifees. Tbe caMvns of the N«c<Ai w4 
Ifae plotM of Cfa^ir ste ooib tibe M&skii^mm ef ^ (jyisri2}t 
^'^ md genetotts £bap»/' Bmit that Poetrjr aod Vis^ 
tme g6i ahvaya together ift sn ophuoR $0 pkftang,, tlotife 
I c^n fer^e him Mfbot vceo^es to tbtofc k tfU0^ . 

Tbe third rtsaza sauads hf^ widi ^^ SMphn^-' anq| 
*^ Egean,** and " Ilissus;* and ^^ Memdei,' aiKl 
^^ haj^wed foiantains^'* ztA ^^ B^iibtm 90ianfi y but in 
all Gniy'^s od» thett k a kind of ^smtAmmn fl|>kiidbuii 
which we wish awa^^. I^is pmition is^ at bat $dbe s 
n the tim« of Danir and Pe&ardi. freNni whom we 
4mve our fifrt sclykil of Peetry^ Itaty waa er^^^iwi 
by ^^ tyrant power^ and ^ cowavd vice :'' im)f was 
^ir state modi better when we first bafroweil the 
Italian arts. 

Of ^e third ternary^ thr first gives a raythological 
birth of Shakapeare. What is said of that mighty 
genius is true ; but it is m>t said happily : the real 
efiects of this poetical powor are put enrt of sight by 
the pQmp of maehinery. Where truth is sufficient to 
fill die wmiy fioti<m is worse than useless ; the coun^ 
terfeit debases the genuine. 

His accoant of Mikon^s faiindoess, if we suppose it 
caused by study in the formation of His poem^ a ^sjnp^ 
position surely allowable, is poetically true, and hap- 
pily imagined. But the car of Drydeo, with his two 
coursers, ha3 nothing in it peculiar ; it is a car ia 
Whidi any other rider may be placed. 

*^ The Bard** appears, at tbe first view, to be, as 
^Igarotti and others have remarked, an imitation of 
tht^ prophecy of Nejreus, Alg^rotti thinks it superior 

to 
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to -its original; and if preference depends only on 
the imagery and animation of the two poems, his 
judgment is right. There is in " The Bard" more 
force^ nlore thought, and more variety. But to copy 
is less than to invent, and the copy has been unhap- 
pily produced at a wrong time. The fiction of Ho- 
race was to the Romans credible ; but its revival dis- 
gusts us with apparent and unconquerable falsehood. 
Incredulus odi. 

To select a singular event, and swell it to a giant's 
bulk by fabulous appendages of spectres and predic- 
tions, has little difiiculty ; for he that forsakes the 
probable . may always find the marvellous. And it 
has little use ; we are afifected only as we believe ; we 
ane.improved only as we find something to be imitated 
or declined. I do not see that " The Bard" promotes 
any truth, moral or political. 

His stanzas are too long, especially his epodes ; 
the ode is finished before the ear has learned its mea« 
sures, and consequently before it can receive pleasure 
from their consonance and recurrence. 

Of the first stanza the abrupt beginning has been 
celebrated; but technical beauties can give praise 
only to the inventor. It i§ in the power of any man 
to rush abruptly upon his subject, that has read the 
ballad of Johnny Armstrong , 

Is there ever a man in all Scotland — 



^% 



The initial resemblances, or alliterations, " ruin, 
ruthless, helm or hauberk," ar^e below the grandeur 
of a poem that endeayours at sublin^ity; . , , ^ 



..« 



In 
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In the second stanza the Bard is well described;; 
but in the third we have the puerilities of obsolete 
mythology. When we are told that ^^ Cadwalla 
^^hush'd the stormy main/' and that *^ Modred 
*^ made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topp'd 
^* head," attention recoils from the repetition of a 
tale that, even when it was first heard^ was heard 
with scorn. 

The weaving of the winding-sheet he borrowed, as 
he owns, from, the Northern Bards; but the^r tex-, 
ture, however, was very properly the work of female 
powers, as the act of spinning the thread of life is 
another mytholc^. Theft is always dangerous; 
Gray has made weavers of slaughtered bards by. a 
fiction outrageous and incongruous. They are then 
called upon to *^ Weave the warp, and weave the 
^^ woof," perhaps with no great propriety ; for it i^ 
by crossing ,the ii^oo/' with the warp that men weave 
the weh or piece; and the first line was dearly bought, 
by the admission of its wretched, correspondent,. 
^^ Give ample room and verge enough*." He has, 
however, no other line as bad. 

The third stanza of the second ternary is com- 
mended, I think, beyond its merit. The personifi- 
cation is indistinct. Thirst and Hunger are not 
alike ; and their features, to make the imagery perfect, 
should have been discriminated. We are told, in the 
same stanza, how " towers are fed." But I will no 
longer look for particular faults ; yet let it be ob- 

• * ^^ I have a soul, that like an ample shield 

*^ Can take in aQ; and v^§6 enough iox more." 

Diyden's Sebastian. 

served 
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sKfrv^d tiMt tbe ode might hM^ been coctdncbcl with 
to Mtion of better extiiiple 7 btit siiicidt k ahesf^to 
be fadd^ withodf expedce of tbought. 

These odes Me marked by glittering aewnmtafcMiis 
t( uiigraeeRil omatnenu * tbejr s^trike, rtther thanr 
plefi^ ; the images are magiiifled by atfltetatioti ^ the 
kiigiiage Is kboured info harsbness. The mind of 
the writer seems to work with unnatural violence. 
^ Double^ double^ toil and trouble^"^ He has a kind 
of dtmtting dtgnitjr^ and is taU by walking cm tiptoe* 
His art and bis straggle are too visible, and there is 
too little appearance of ease and nature** 

To say that he has no beauties^ trould be tinjost : 
a man like him, of gr^t learning and great industiy, 
eould not but produce something iralnabte. When 
he pleases least, it can only be said that a good design 
Was ill directed^ 

His translations of Northern and Weh^ Poetiy 
deserve praise ; the imagery is presented, perhaps 
often impoved ; but the language is unlike the Ian* 

guage of other poets. 

In the character of his Bl6gy I rejoice td concur 
with the common reader ; ibr by the common sense 
of readers, uncorrupted with literary prejudices, after 
all the refinements of subtilty and the d<^matisoi of 
learning, must be finally decided all claim to poetical 
honours. The *' Church-yartT abounds with images 
which find a mirrour in every mmd, and with senti- 
ments to which every bosom returns an echo. The 

* Lord Orfbrd vatd to SMert, tlist Gray ♦* Bwcr \^t>t« any 
^' thing easily, but ttiiagB oflniinour i** and ad<kd^ tbal humour 
wiehte^uctttfal and orig^ud turn. C, 

four 
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four stanzas, beginning '^ Yet even these bones,** 
are to me original : I have never seen the notions in 
any other place ; yet he that reads them here per- 
suades himself that he has always felt them. Had 
Gray written often thus, it had been vain to blam^^ 
^nd useless to praise him. 
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George LYTTELTON, the son of sir Xho. 
mas Lyttelton, of Hagley in Worcestershire, was 
born in 1709. He was educated at Eton, where he 
was so much distinguished, that his exercises were 
recommended as models to his schoolfellows. 

From Eton he went to Christ- church, where he 
retained the same reputation of superiority, and dis- 
played his abilities to the publick in a poem on 
« Blenheim." 

He was a very early writer, both in verse and prose. 
His " Progress of Love," and his " Persian Letters," 
were both written when he was very young ; and in- 
deed the character of a young man is very visible in 
both. The verses cant of shepherds and flocks, and 
crooks dressed with flowers ; and the Letters have 
something of that indistinct and headstrong ardour 
for liberty which a man of genius always catches 
when he enters the world, and always suffers to cool 
as he passes forward. 

He 
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He staid not long in Oxford; for in 1728 he be- 
gan his travels, and saw France and Italy. When 

* he returned, he obtained a seat in Parliament, and 
soon distinguished himself among the most eager op- 
ponents of Sir Robert Walpole, though his fiither, 
who was a Commissioner of the Admiralty, always 
voted with the Court. 

For many years the name of George Ly ttelton was 
seen in every account of every debate in the House 
of Commons. He opposed the standing army ; he 
opposed the excise ; he supported the motion for pe- 
titioning the King to remove Walpole. His zeal was 
considered by the courtiers not only as violent, but 
as acrimonious and malignant; and, when Walpole 
was at last hunted from his places, every efibrt was 
made by his friends, and many friends he had, to 
exclude Lyttelton from the Secret Committee. 

The Prince of Wales, being (1737) driven from 
St. James's, kept a separate court, and opened his 
arms to the opponents of the ministry. Mr. Lyttel- 

* ton became his secretaiy, and was supposed to have 
great influence in the direction of his conduct. He 
persuaded his master, whose business it was now to 
be popular, that he would advance his character by 
patronage. Mallet was made under-secretary, with 
200/. ; and Thomson had a pension of lOO/. a year. 
For Thomson Lyttelton always retained his kindness^ 
and was able at last to place him at ease. 

Moore courted his favour by an apologetical poem, 
' called ^^ The Trial of Selim ;'* for which he was paid 
' with kind words, which, as is common, raised great 
hopes^ that were at last disappointed. 

Lyttelton 
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Md Pope^ vrii9 H^^sindtedj it is not eauy to ^y how^ 
to ineise9«^ tb^ (dawoiir s^ost the mini^tTj^ cow- 
iiie»(tod faiiB ai»i>c^ tbe <Mtb^ fotvioU. Tim dr^w 
^poQ him the riB^iroacb^ /of Fpx, who^ in the Jm^s^, 
imputed to him as a crime tu« ii^liiMicy with a Jmo- 
pooner so unjust and licentious. Ljrtteltpa wpported 

hi» frimd ; i^nd i^i od^ that h^ thought it an ho- 
iu>iir to fee feoeivad iptp th^ familiarity i?if ^o gre^t a 
poet. 

Whi^ be^^a^ tlius<HH)«picupui9i, he joiarriod (}74ii) 
Mias X^ucy Forte^cve ^f jQ^QQsdure, hf whoiW be 
had a aon, tibe lat^ Lord J^y ttdtpo^ ^smut (twp 4»Hgb- 
4eFa, aod with w^mwi h^ appi^ur^to ha;?e hvied ixi the 
bigb^ 4egr«e of owiwibial feUcity; hut humsoi 
|ile«wre6 ar^ ^hort ; .#be died in chitdted about £ve 
years aftwwj^jjs; aivihea^Iaped bii»tself hy writing 
a long .poepi k> her i»/eau»ry. 

He did iiot, however^ fcmd^nui himself tp f^rpe- 
toal splice and Mrroiy ; (fpr^ a£t^ a yvhile^ he was 
v00iit6«t tp 3eekh»|]^iuesp a^gaiiahyaj»^QK)kdm9m$^ 
vwith the daughter ^f .Sir jl^b^rt Riqh : htit the e%r 
f^x»e;sA was uosucoessSuJL 

At lec^gth^ afiter a long stnig^le^ Walpofe ^isre 

Ncay, Aod Jiooour and jpipofit .w^e .disit^buted aoKo;^ 

his ^cpn^uerorjai. l^ytteltow wa^ jnad^ < 1744) qw -pf 

the Lonlff of the Tve^^wnf^ and ifrom that tmie 1^9^ 

engaged in su{)portii^ the themes of tbejxtiiustiy. < 

Politicks didoot^ Jbpwiever, ap xowh ei^g^iiim 

as to ;i¥ithhold his thoughts £rom thiig^ of mpi^ mr 

jpoctance. He had, in the |)ride pf ivff^f»i» PPA^-* 

dence^ with the he^ of cpirriipt'fiopyer^tipn^.eQt^- 
tained 
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tained iloubts 4«f the truAh <i)f Cbristimity; but he 
thought the time now come when k wns no fooger 
!fit to dodbft «ir believe faj <i»aiioe, and applied kim^ 
^elf ^stenioiisbf to the ^gfpeat qn&timi. Hi^ studies^ 
lieiRg /honest, ended imconvACtioii. He«nmdfl^ 
religiDn was true: and what; he Jaad leanmed ^e em- 
jiasLVonved -to 4each^l747) by *^ Obflervatiimfi om the 
^ fCbnversion cf 'St. Psiil ;'' a troaifeiae tQ m^weh iafi- 
otieBty iias newribeeii dste to ffabrioBte a apecious ;aii^ 
swer. This book his father had the happiness of abs- 
:mg, and«Kpxessed his frieaaore « aiett^ wihieh de* 
•serveB to be kiseiited. 

'^^ I l»ve Tead your rdigious treatise •wilfc infinite 
*** pleasure and «atisfiiction. The srtyle is fine and 
" <*lear, the argumentsclose^ cogent, and irreaietible. 
^* May -the King of kings, whose glorious cause you 
^^ 'have so weH defended, »reward your pious labours, 
^' afud grant 'that -I -may be found -worthy, through 
'*^ the merits ^cif Jesus CJhri^t, to be an eye-witness df 
^^ thatiiappiness which I dorft doubt he will iMHm- 
ttfully 'bestow upon you. In the -mean ^ttme, I 
shall never cease glorifying God, for having en- 
dowed you with fiuch useful talents, and giving 
** 'me '30 ]good,a son. 

" Your affectionate lather, 

^^ THOf^a ImPfBvwosy 

A^fewNyesiPs aliterwards {];7J>^l), by^liiedeathiof'has 
f;^ther, tie inherited « 'baronfit^s ^titie mi^ it :lai|^ 
e.9Ma, ^fafcl),ithottgh perhaps ifae did ^nc^t augment, 
lie- wasf ear^fill to adorn -by « houae of ]^peat ^-elegance 

and 
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and expence, and by much attention to the dec6fa-> 
tion of his park. 

As he continued his activity in parliament^ he wad 
gradually advancing his claim to profit and prefer^ 
ment ; and accordingly was made in time (1754) cof- 
ferer and privy counsellor : this place he exchanged 
next year for the great office of chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; an office, however, that required some 
qualifications which he soon perceived himself to 
want. 

The year after, his curiosity led him into Wales ; 
of which he has given an account perhaps rather 
with too much affectation of delight, to Archibald 
Bower, a man of whom he has conceived an opinion 
more favourable than he seems to have deserved, and 
whom, having once espoused his interest and fame, 
he was never persuaded to disown. Bower, whatever 
was his moral character, did not want abilities ; at- 
tacked as he was by an universal outcry, and that 
outcry, as it seems, the echo of truth, he kept his 
ground : at last, when his defences began to fail him, 
he sallied out upon his adversaries, and his adversa- 
ries retreated. 

« 

About this time Lyttelton published his ^^ Dia- 
^^ logues of the Dead," which were very eagerly ^read, 
though the production rather, as it seems, of leisure 
than of study : rather effusions than compositions. 
The names of his persons too often enable the reader 
to anticipate their conversation; and, when they 
have met, th^ too often part without any conclusion. 
He has copied Fenelon more than Fontenelle. ' < : 

When they were first published, they were kinctty 
commended by the " Critical R^viewerar and poor 

L)rttelton^ 
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Lyttelton, with humble gratitude, returned, in a 
note which I have read, acknowledgements which 
ean mever be proper, since they must be paid either 
for flattery qv for justice. 

When, in .the latter part of the last reign, the in- 
auspicious commencement of the war made the di»^ 
solution of the ministry unavoidable. Sir Geoi|;e 
Lyttelton, losing with the rest his employment, was 
recompensed with ft peerage ; and rested from poli- 
tical |:urbulence in the House of Lords. 

His last literary production was his ^^ History of 
^* Henry the Second,^* elabon^d by tb§ searches and 
deliberations of twenty j^eavs, and published with 
•uch anxiety a3 only vanity can dictate. 

The story of this publication is remarkable. The 
whole work was printed twice over, a great part of 
it three times, and many sheets four or five times^ 
The booksellers paid for the first iqapressiop ;. but the 
charges and repeated operations of the press were at 
the ^cpence of the author, whos@ ambitious accuracy 
is known to have cost him at least ^ thousand pounds. 
He began to print in 1755- Thi^ volumes ap- 
peared in 17649 a second edition of them in 1767, 
a third edition in 1768, and the conclusion ip 1771. 

Andrew Reid, a man not without considerable abi- 
lities, and not unacquainted with letters or with life, 
undertook to persuade Lyttelton, as he had persuaded 
himself, that be was master of the secret of punctua* 
tiop ; and| as fear begets credulity, he was employed, 
I kQOw not at what price, to point the pages of 
*' Henry the Second^** The book was at last pointed 
and printed, and sent into the world. L}^elton took 
money for his copy, of which when he had paid the 

Vol. XI. Cc pointer^ 
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pointer, he probably gave the rest away ; for he w?w 
very liberal to the indigent. 

When time brought the History to a third edi- 
tion^ Reid was either dead or discarded ; and the su- 
perintendance of typography and punctuation was 
committed to a man originally a comb-maker^ but 
then known by the style of Doctor. Something un- 
common was probably expected, and something un- 
common was at last done ; for to the Doctor^s edition 
js appended, what the world had hardly seen before, 
fi list of errors in nineteen pages. 

But to politicks and literature there must be an 
end. Lord L3rttelton had never the appearance of a 
strong or of a healthy man ; he had a slender, uncom- 
pacted frame, and a meagre face ; he lasted however 
sixty years, and was then seized with his last illness. 
Of his death, a very affecting and instructive account 
has been given by his physician*, which will spare 
me the task of his moral character. 

On Sunday evening the symptoms of his lord- 
ship's disorder, which for a week past had alarmed 
us, put on a fatal appearance, and his lordship be- 
" lieved himself to be a dying man. From this time 
he suffered by restlessness rather than pain ; though 
*^ his nerves were apparently much fluttered, his 
** mental faculties never seemed stronger, when he 
" was thoroughly awake. 

** His lordship's bilious and hepatic complaints 
'^ seemed alone not equal to the expected mournful 
" event ; his long want of sleep, whether the conse- 
" quence of the irritation in the bowels, or, which is 
more probable, of causes of a different kind, ac- 

* Dr. Johnfctone of Kidderminster. C. 
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• 

^ ddunts for his loss of strength^ and for hii dea^^ 
very sufficiently. 

Though his lordship wished his approft<ihing 
dissolution not to be lingering, he waited for it 
with resignation. He said, ^ It is a folly, a keep- 
ing me in misery, now to attempt to prolong life ;* 
yet he was easily persuaded, for the satisfaction of 
others, to do or take any thing thought proper for 
him. On Saturday he had been remarkably better^ 
and we were not without some hopes of his reco* - 
very^ 

On Sunday, about eleven iti the forenoon, his 
" lordship sent for me, and said he felt a great hurry; 
" and wished to have a little conversation with roe, 
^' in order to divert it; He then proceeded to open 
** the fountain of that heart, from whence goodness 
had so long flowed, as from a copious spring. 
^ Doctor,* said he, * you shall be my confessor : 
'^ when I first set out in the world, I had friends who 
^endeavoured to shake my belief in the Christian 
^' religion. I saw di^culties which staggered me ; 
^* but I kept my mibd open to conviction. . The 
^' evidences and doctrines of Christianity, studied 
^' with attention, made me a most firm and persuaded 
believer of the Christian religion. I have made it 
the rule of my life, and it is the ground of my 
*^ future hopes. I have erred and sinned ; but have 
*' repented, and never indulged any vicious habit. 
" In politicks, and publick life, I have made publick 
*' good the rule of my conduct. I never gave coun- 
i^ sels which I did not at the time think the best. I 
^' have seen that I was sometimes in the wrong ; but 
'^ I did not err designedly. I have endeavoured, in 
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^^ privtte life, to 4o all the good in my fcmetj awl 
^^ never for a moment could indulge mdicioui or on- 
^ just designs upon any peraen wbat^oever.' 

^ At another time he said, ' I must leave my aonl, 
'^ in the same state it was in before this iUness ; I 
^ find thb a very inGonvenient tisse for solicitude 
^^ about any thing.' 

•^ On ihe evening, when the symptoms of death 
^^ oame cm, he said, ' I shall die; but it svsU not be 
*' your fault.' When lord and lady Valentia came 
to see his lordship, he gave them his solemn bene-^ 
diction, and said, ' Be good, be virtuous^ my lord ; 
you must oome to this/ - Thus he continued gvv- 
iilg his dying benediction to all around him. On 
Monday morning a hicid interval gavte some small* 
hopes, but these vanished in ihe evening ; and he 
^f continued dying, but vrith very little uneasiness^ 
till Tuesday morniQg, August %2, when betyveen 
aeven and eight cf^AxKk, he expired, almost with** 
out a gcoan.'' 
. His lordship wasJburied atH^ley; andlhefol* 
lowing inscription is cut 4>n the side of bis lady*s 
monument : 

^* This anadorned stone was placid ^ce 
by the particular desire and expisess 
directions of the Right Honourable 

GEoaoE Lord Lytteltqn, 
wlio died August 22, 1773, aged 64.^' 
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Lord Lyttelton*s Poems are the works of a man of 
literature and judgment, devoting part of his time to 
versification. They have nothing to be despised, and 
iittle to be admired. Of his ^' Progress of Love," it 
is sufficient blame to say that it is pastoral. His blank 
verse in " Blenheim" has neither much force nor 
much el^nce. His little performances, whether 
Songs or Epigrams, are sometimes sprightly, and 
sometimes insipid. BGs epistolary pieces have a 
smooth equability, which cannot much tire, because 
they are short, but which seldom elevates or surprizes. 
But from this censure ought to be excepted liis 
"^ Advice to Belinda," which, though for the most 
part written when he was very young, contains much 
truth and much prudence, very elegantly and vigo- 
rously expressed, and ishews a mind attentive to life, 
and a power of poetry which cultivation might have 
raised to excellence. 
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